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MEMOIRS 


LIFE, WRITINGS, AND CORRESPONDENCE, 
OF 


SIR WILLIAM JONES. 


SIR WILLIAM JONES embarked for In- 
dia in the Crocodile frigate; and in April 
1783, left his native country, to which he 
was never to return, with the unavailing re- 
gret and affectionate withes of his numerous 
friends and admirers, 

As to himfelf, the melancholy impreffions 
which he could not but feel on fuch an occas 
fion, were alleviated by various confidera= 
tions. The expectations of five. years were 
now accomplithed in the attainment, of his 
withes ;,he anticipated the utility of his offi- 
cial labours to the-public, apd the, occupation 
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fo peculiarly delightful to him, of inveftigat- 
ing unexplored mines of literature. Sir 
William Jones was now in his thirty-feventh 
year, in the full vigour of his faculties, and 
he looked forward with ardour to the plea- 
fures and advantages arifing from his fitua- 
tion in India, without any apprehenfion that 
the climate of that country would prove 
hoftile to his conftitution. A difference of 
opinion on great political queftions, without 
diminifhing his regard for his friends, had 
narrowed his habits of intercourfe with fome 
whom he fincerely efteemed, and he felt 
‘therefore the lefs regret in quitting thofe 
whofe principles he wifhed to approve, but 
from whom, an adherénce to his own fre- 
quently compelled him to diffent. He re- 
flected with pleafure on the independency of 
his ftation, that the line of duty, which it 
. prefcribed, was’ ftrait” and defined, and in 
leaving his native country, for which’he re- 
tained the warmeft affection, hey was not forry 
to abandon all politicai cares and difcuffions. 
But his greateft confolation and enjoyment 
were derived from the fociety of Lady Jones. 
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To thofe who are deftitute of internal . re- 
fources, whofe habits have led them to feek 
for amufement in the mifcellaneous occur- 
rences and topics of the day only, a fea 
voyage is a period of fatigue, languor, and 
anxiety. To Sir William Jones every new 
fcene was interefting, and his mind, exer- 
cifed by inceflant ftudy and refletion, pof- 
feffed an inexhauftible fund of fubjects; which 
he could at pleafure felect and apply to the 
purpofes of recreation and improvement, but 
his application during his voyage was more 
particularly directed to thofe ftudies, by which 
he was to enlarge the requifite qualifications 
for difcharging the duties of his public fta- 
“tion, with fatisfaction to himfelf, and benefit 
to the community*. 

_. *® The following memorandum = written by Sir 
~ William Jones during his voyage. 
Objects of Enquiry during my residence in Asia. 
1. The Laws of the Hindus and Mohammedans. 
2. The History of the Ancient World. 
3. Proofs and Illustrations of Scripture. 
4. Traditions concerning the Deluge, &c. 
5. Medern Politics and Geography of Hindustan. 


6, Best Mode-of: governing Bengal. 
B 2 


“a 
‘The following fhort létter to Lotd Ath- 
burton, written a few weeks after his em- 


7, Arithmetic and Geometry, and mixed Sciences of 
the Asiatics. 
8. Medicine, Chemistry, a and Anatomy of 
the Indians. 
9. Natural Productions of India. 
10..Poetry, Rhetoric, and Morality of Asia. 
11. Music of the Eastern Nations. - 
12. The Shi-King, or 300 Chinese Odes. 
. 13. The best accounts of Tibet and Cashmir. 
14. Trade, Manufactures, Agriculture, and Commerce 
of India. 
15. Mogul Constitution, contained in the Defteri 
Alemghiri, and Ayein Acbari. 
(6. Mahratta Constitution. 
_.To print and publish the Gospel of St. Luke in 
Arabic. 
To publish Law Tracts in Persian or Arabic. . 
. To print and publish the Psalms of David in Per- 
sian Verse. 
~ To compose, if God grant me Life, 
1. Elements of the Laws of England. 
| Model—The Essay on Bailment—Aristotle. 
2, The History of the American War. 
Model—Thucydides and Polybius. 
§. Britain discovered, an Heroic Poem on the Consti- 
tution of England. Machinery. Hinda Gods, 
| Model—Homer. 
4. Speeches, Political and Forensic. 
Model—Demosthenes. 
5 Dialogues, P' ‘losophical and Historical. 
Model—Piato. - 
6. Letters. Afodel—Demosthenes and Plato. 
12th July, 1783. Crocodile Frigate. 
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barkation, may not be ucacceptable ® the 
reader : 


Sir WILLIAM JONES to Lord ASH- 
BURTON. 


Your kind letter found me on 
board the Crocodile: I fhould have been 
very unhappy had it miffed me, fince I have 
long habituated myfelf to fet the higheft 
value on every word you {peak, and every 
line you write. Of the two inclofed letters 
to our friends, Impey and Chambers, 1 will 
take the greateft care, and will punctually 
follow your directions as to the firft of 
them. My departure was fudden indeed ; 
but the Admiralty were fo anxious for the 
failing of this frigate, and their orders were 
fo peremptory, that it was impoffible to. 
wait for any thing but a breeze. Our 
voyage has hitherto been tolerably pleafant, 
and, fince we left the Channel, very quick. 
We begin to fee albicores about the fhip, 
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and to perceive an agreeable change of cli- 
mate. Our days, though fhort, give me 
ample time for ftudy, recreation, and exer- 
cife; but my joy and delight proceed from 
the furprifing health and fpirits of Anna 
Maria, who joins me in affectionate remem- 
brance to Lady Afhburton. As to you, my 
dear Lord, we confider you as the {pring 
and fountain of our happinefs, as the author 
and parent, (a Roman would have added, 
what the coldnefs of our northern language 
will hardly admit) the god of ou¥ fortunes. 
It is poffible indeed, that by inceffant labour 
and irkfome attendance at the bar, I might 
in due time have attained all that my very 
limited ambition could afpire to; but in no 
other ftation than that which I owe to your 
friendfhip, could I have gratified at once my 
boundlefs. curiofity concerning the people of 
the Eaft, continued the exercife of my pro- 
feffion, in which I fincerely delight, and en- 
joyed at the fame time the comforts of do- 
meftic life. The grand jury of Denbigh- 
fhire, have found, I underftand, the bill 
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againft the Dean of St. Afaph, for publith- 
ing my dialogue; but as an indi€tment for 
a theoretical effay on government was I be- 
lieve never before known, I have no appre- 
henfion for the. confequences. As to the 
doctrines in the traQ@, though I fhall certainly 
not preach them to the Indians, who muft 
and will be governed by abfolute power, yet 
I fhall go through life with a perfuafion, that 
they are juft and rational, that fubftantial 
freedom is both the daughter and parent of 
virtue, and that virtue is the only fource of 
public and private felicity. Farewell. 
* * * # & # 

In the courfe of the voyage he ftopped 
at Madeira, and, in ten additional weeks of 
profperous failing from the rugged iflands of 
Cape Verd, arrived at Hinzuan or Joanna. 
Of this ifland, where he remained a few 
days. only, he has publifhed an intereiting 
and amufing defcription, He expatiates with 
rapture on his approach to it, delineates with 
the {kill of an artift the beauties of the {cene- 
ry, and fketches with the difcriminating pen 
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of a‘philofopher, the charactets and ‘manners 
of ‘thé unpolifhed but hofpitable natives. The 
novelty of the fcené was attractive, and its 
impreffion upon his mind is ftrongly marked 
by the following juft and clegant reflection, 
which in fubftance is more than dnce re- 
peated in his writings :—“ If life were not 
“ too hort for the complete difcharge of all 
‘“ our refpective duties, public and private, 


& 


“~ 


and for the acquifition even of neteflary 


‘ 


nn 


knowledge in any degree of perfeGtion, 
‘© with how much pleafure and improve- 
* ment might a great part of it be fpent in 
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admiring the beauties of this wonderful 


“ otb, and contémplating the naturé of man 
; 


wm 


in all its wariéties*!” 

But it would be injuftice to his memory, 
to pafs over without particular notice, the 
fenfible and dignified rebuke, with which he 
repelled the rude attack of Muffulman: bi- 
gotry on the divinity of our Saviour. Dur- 
ing a vifit which he made to a native of the 
ifland, a Coran was produced: for his infpec- 
* Sir William Jones’s Works, vol. iv. p. 274. 
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tion, and: his:: attention. was’ pointedly. di- 
rected to a-paffage in aicommentaty-aecufing 
the Chriftians of blafphemy, in calling our. 
Saviour.the Son:of God. “ The commen- 
‘¢ tator (he-replied) was much to blame for 
“ paffing:fo indifcriminate and hafty-a cen- 
« fure; the title which. gave-your legiflator, 
“ and. which gives you: fuch offence, was 
*‘ often applied in Fudea: by a bold figure, 
agreeably to: the Heérew idiom, though 
unufual in Arabic, to angels, to holy MeN, 
and even to all mankind; who are com- 
“ manded to call God: their father; and in 


o 
ww 


this. large fenfe, the Apoftle to the Romans 
calls the elect the children of God, and 
the M effiah the jit Gorn among many bre- 
thren; but the words only begotten are ap- 
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plied tranfcendantly and incomparably to 


“~ 
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him alone; and as for me, who believe 


as 
tag 


the Scriptures which you alfo profefs to 
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believe, though you affert without proof 


“ that we have altered them, I cannot refufe 


nw 


“~ 


him an appellation, though far furpaffing 
our reafon, by which he is diftinguifhed 


w~ 
nm 
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‘tin the Gofpel; and the believers in Mo- 
* hammed, who exprefsly names him the 
‘‘ Meffiah, and. pronounces him to have 
‘ been born of a virgin (which alone might 
“ fully juftify. the phrafe condemned by this 
‘‘ author) are themfelves condemnable, for 
¢ cavilling at words, when they cannot ob- 
“© yet to the fubftance of our faith, con- 
“ fiftently with their own*.” 

This quotation affords a decifive proof of 
the belief of Sir William Jones, in the fub- 
lime doGtrines of the Chriftian religion. Had 
he been an infidel, he’ would have {miled art 
the f{coffs of Muffulman bigotry ; and had 
he been indifferent to his faith, he would 
have been filent on an occafion, where he 
could expect neither candour nor conceffione 
from his antagonifts. Indeed he was well 
aware, that a religious difpute with. thofe 
zealots, would have been fruitlefs and unfea- 
fonable,.and might have been dangerous; but, 
as it was inconfiftent with his principles, to 
difavow or conceal what he firmly believed 


* Sir William Jones’s Works, vol. iv. p. 269. 
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and profeffed, he could not fuffer the attack 


to pafs without reprehenfion, and he ground- 
ed it on premifes, which his opponents ceuld 
not difpute, nor did they ‘venture to an- 
{wer. 

From Hinzuan to the Ganges, nothing 
material occurred, and he landed at Calcutta, 
in September 178 3. His reputation had 
preceded his arrival, which was anxioutly 
expected, and he had the happinefs to find, 
that his appointment had diffufed a general 
fatisfaQion, which his prefence now rendered 
complete. The Students of the Oriental 
languages were eager to welcome a {cholar, 
whofe erudition in that branch of literature 
was unrivalled, and whofe labours and ge- 
nius had affifted their progrefs; while the 
public rejoiced in the poffeffion of a magil- 
trate, whofe probity and independence were 
no lefs acknowledged than his abilities. 

With what rapture he himfelf contem- 
plated his new fituation, may be more eafily 
conceived than defcribed. As a magiftrate 


‘of the fupreme court of judicature; he had 
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nowithat opportunity, which he ever ardent- 
ly defired, of devoting his talents to the fer- 
vice. of. his native. country, and of promot. 
ing the happinefs of the community in which 
he refided; while the hiftory, antiquities, 
natural productions, arts, fciences, and lite- 
_rature of Afia, opened an extenfive and _al- 
| moft boundlefs field to his enquiries. He 
was now placed amidft a people, whofe pre- 
tenfions to antiquity had hitherto eluded re- 
fearch; and whofe manners, religion, and 
cuftoms, fill retained the fame characterifti- 
cal peculiarities, by which they were origi- 
nally diftinguifhed. Time, who fpreads the 
veil of oblivion ower the opinions and works 
of mankind, who annthilates empires and. 
the records of their exiftence, had {pared 
the doctrines and language of the followers 
of Brama, and amidft the ravages of re 
queft and oppreffions of tyranny, feemed ta _ 
protect with parental care fome of the earlieft | 
monuments of his reign. The Hindoos in 
fact prefented to the obfervation of Sir Wil- 
ham Jones, a living picture of antiquity ; 
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and although the colouring ‘might be forne- 
what faded and obfcured, the lineaments of 
the original character wete ‘ftill ‘difcernible 
by the moft fuperficial obferver, whilft he 
remarked them with difcrimination and 
Yapture. 

In December 1783, he entered upon his 
judicial fundtions, and; at the opening of the 
feffions, delivered his firft charge to the 
grand jury. The public had formed a high 
eftimate of his oratorical powers, nor were 
they difappointed. His addrefs was elegant, 
concife,and appropriate; the expofition of 
his fentiments and principles was equally 
manly and conciliatory, and calculated to 
infpire general fatisfa€tion, as the known 
fincerity of his character was a teft of his 
adherence to his profeffions. In glancing at 

' diffentions, which, at no remote pefinod, had 
“unfortunately prevailed between the fupreme 
executive and judicial powers in Bengal, he 
fhewed that they might and ought to be 
avoided, that the functions of both were dif- 
ting, and could’ be exercifed without danger 
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of collifion, in promoting what fhould be 
the object of both, the public good. 

In the intervals of leifure from his profef~ 
fional duties, he directed his attention to 
{cientific objeCis; he foon faw that the. field 
of refearch in India, was of an extent to 
baffle the induftry of any individual; and 
that whatever fuccefs might attend his own 
indefatigable labours, it could only be ex- 
plored by the united efforts of many. . With 
thefe ideas, he devifed the inftitution of a 
fociety in Calcutta, on the plan of thofe 
eftablifhed in the principal cities of Europe, 
as beft calculated to excite and facilitate the 
enquiries of the ingenious, as affording the 
means of preferving the numerous little tracts 
and eflays, which otherwife would be loft to 
the public, and of concentrating all ‘the va-. 
luable knowledge, which might be obtajged 
in Afia. . The fuggeftion was received: with 
the greateft fatisfaction by feveral gentlemen 
to whom he communicated it, and the mem- 
bers of the new affociation affembled for 


the firft time, in January 1784. 
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_ The repetition of a nartative, which has 
already appeared in feveral publications, 
may be deemed fuperfluous; but a detail of 
‘the circumftances attending the formation of 
an Inftitution, of which Sir William Jones 
was not only the founder, but the brighteft 
ornament, cannot with propriety be omitted 
in the memoirs of his life. 

It had been refoived to follow, as nearly 
as poffible, the plan of the Royal Society in 
London, of which the King is the patron, 
and at the firft meeting, it was. therefore 
agreed, to addrefs the Governor-General and 
Council of Bengal, explaining the objects of 
the fociety, and foliciting the honour of their 
patronage, which was granted in the moft 
flattering terms of approbation. ‘The mem- 
bers next proceeded to the nomination of a 
-prefident: and as Warren Haftings, Efquire, 
then Governor-General of India, had diftin- 
guifhed himfelf’as the firft liberal promoter 
of ufeful knowledge in Bengal, and efpecially 


* Asiatic Researches, vol. i. Introduction. The ac- 
count is omitted in the works of Sir William Jones. — 
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a3: the:great- encouzaper of Perfian and San- 
{crit literature, ithey deemed him entitled to 
every: mark: of :diftinction, which it was in 
their power to offer: and although they were 
aware, that the: numerous and important du- 
ties of his public ftation, might prove an in- 
furmountable objection: to his. acquiefcence, 
they neverthelefs determined to folicit his 
acceptance of the honorary title of prefident 
of the fociety,. a3 a juft tribute of refpect, 
which the occafion feemed to demand, and 
which could not have been omitted, without 
an appearance of inattention to his diftin- 
guifhed merit. — 

The application.was received with the ac- 
knowledgment due to the motives which dic- 
tated it: but Mr. Haftings, for the reafons 
which had -been anticipated, declined his ac- 
ceptance of the proffered title, and “ begged 
“‘ leave to refign his pretenfions to the gen- 
“ tleman, whofe genius had planned the in- 
“ ftitution, and was moft.capable of conduct- 
“ ing it, to the attainment of the great and 
“ {plendid purpofes.of its. formation.” . Sir 
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William Jones, upon the receipt of this an- 
fwer, was immediately and unanimoufly re- 
quefted to accept the prefidency of the fociety. 
On this occafion, he addreffed the —"s 
letter to Mr. Haftings: | 
MY DEAR SIR; 

| Independently of my general pre- 
fumption, that whatever you determine is~ 
right, I cannot but admit the folidity of the 
reafons, which induce you to decline that 
precedence, to which, if our fociety were in 
its full vigour inftead of being in its cradle, 
you would have a title paramount to all, who 
have been, are, or will be, in this countty. 
Every part of your letter (except that which 
your kind indulgence makes fo honourable 
to me) carries with it the cleareft conviction. 
Your firft reafon (namely, an unwillingnefs to 
accept an honorary truft, and want of leifure 
for one, that may require an active part) muft 
appear fatisfaCtory to all. I truft, you will 
confider our act as proceeding folely from our 
anxiety to give you that diftinction, which 
juftice obliged us to give. As to myfelf, I 

Life—V. IL. C 
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could never have been fatisfied, if, in traverf- 
ing the fea of knowledge, J had fallen in with 
a fhip of your rate and ftation, without ftrik- 
ing my flag. One thing more, my dear Sir, 
I muft affure you of, that in whatever man- 
ner your objections had been ftated, I fhould 
have thought them juft and wife; and if it 
were not for the pleature, which your friendly 
communication of them has given me, I fhould 
repent of the trouble which our intended ho- 
mage has occafioned. 

T return Mr. Turner’s Ictters, with many 
thanks for the entertainment which Lady J. 
and myfelf have received from them. | 
promife myfelf much delight and inftrudtion 
from his converfation, and hope that when 
he fhall think proper to communicate a re- 
lation of his travels *, he will prefer our fo- 
ciety to that of London. I will pay my re- 


* ‘This relation was published in 1800, under the title 
of ** An Account of an Embassy to the Court of Teshoo 
‘© Lamain Tibet;” &c., by Captain Samuel Turner. It 
is exceedingly curious and interesting. The author, whose 
amiable manners and good qualities had endeared him ta. 
his friends, was seized with an apoplexy as he was walk- 
ing the streets of London, and died within two days. 
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fpects to you in the evening, and am con- 
cerned, from a felfith motive, that the place 
where [ now writé, will fo foon lofe one of 
its preateft advantages. Believe me to be, 
with unfeigned repard, dear Sir, 
Your faithful and obedient fervant, 
WiLitAM Jonés. 
* £ %® k&® *& *® 

To this public and private record of the 
merit of Mr. Haftings, in promoting and en- 
eouraging the purfuits of literature in Afia, 
the addition of any further teftimony muft 
be fuperfluous ; yet I cannot deny myfelf the 
fatisfaction of ftating briefly the grouhde cf 
his claims to that diftin@tion, which excited 
the acknowledgments and prompted the fo- 
licitation of the fociety. : 

Mr. Haftings entered into the fervice of | 
the Eaft-India company, with alt the ad- 
vantages of a regular claffical education, and 
with a mind ftrengly impreffed with the 
pleafures of Hterature: The common dialects 
of Bengal, aftet his arrival in that country, 
foon became farhiliar to him ; and at 2 
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when the ufe and importance of the Perfiam 
language were fcarcely fufpe@ed, and when 
the want of that grammatical and philological. 
affiftance, which has facilitated the labours of 
fucceeding ftudents, rendered the attainment 
of it a tafk of peculiar difficulty, he acquired 
a proficiency in it. His fuccefs not only 
contributed to make known the advantages of 
the acquifition, but proved an inducement 
to others to follow his example, and the ge- 
neral knowledge of the Perfian language, 
. which has been fince attained by the fervants 
of the Eaft-India company, has confpired 
to produce political effects of the greateft na- 
tional importance, by promoting and accele- 
rating the improvements, which have taken 
place in the fyftem of internal adminiftration 
in Bengal. 

_ If Mr. Haftings cannot claim the merit of 
having himfelf explored the mine of Sanfcrit 
literature, he ig eminently entitled to the 
praife of having invited and liberally encou- 
raged the refearches of others: But he has , 


claim. to commendations of a higher nature ; 
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for a conduc no lefs favourable to the caufe 
of literature, than to the advancement of the 
Britifh influence in India, by removing that 
referve and diftruft in the profeffors of the 
Braminical Faith, which had‘taught them to 
view with fufpicion all attempts to inveftigate 
their code, and to apprehend the infringement: 
of its ordinances, in our political rule. The 
importance of his fuccefs will be readily ac- 
knowledged by thofe, whofe obfervation qua- 
lifies them to form a’ due eftimate of it ; and 
to thofe who have not had the advantages of 
local experience, the communication of my 
own may not be unfatisfactory. | 

The fpirit of the Mohammedan religion 
is adverfe to every appearance of idolatry, 
and the conqueft of Hinduftan by the Maf- 
fulmans, was profecuted with the zeal’ of a 
religious crufade. The rage of profelytifm 
was united with the ambition of dominion, 
and the fubverfion of the Hindu fuperftition 
was always confidered a religious obligation, 
the difcharge of which | might. indeed be fuf- 
pended by political confiderations, but: could _ 
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naver be renounced: and, notwithftanding 
accafional marks of toleration in fome of the 
emperors. of Hinduitan, or their viceroys, 
their Hindy fybjects were ever beheld by 
them, in the contemptuous light cf infidels. 
and idojaters, They were of courfe naturally, 
difpofed to apprehend the effects of a fimilar 
bigotry and intolerance in their European 
governors, fo. widely difcriminated from them- 
{elves in manners, language, and religion. 
The Bramins, too, (who had the feelings 
common: to the bulk of the people,) deemed: 
themfelves precluded by laws, in their opi-. 
nion of facred and eternal obligation, from 
any, development of their fecret doctrines to 
a race of people, who could only be ranked: 
in the loweft, of the four claffes of mankind, 
and to whom, with little exeeption, their fe- 
crecy. and referve.had, hitherto proved: impe-. 
netrable. To furmount thefe obftacles, to- , 
fubdue the jealoufy and prejudices of the 
Bramins, and to diminifh. the apprehenfions 
of the.people at.large, required a. conduct re- 
gulated: by the moft. liberal: and- equitable: 
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principles, and the influence of perfonal ing 
tercourfe and conciliation. ‘The compilation 
of a code of laws by Pundits, convened by 
the invitation of Mr. Haftings, the Perfian 
verfion of it, made under their immediate in- 
{fpection, and the tranflation of thé Bagvhat 
Geeta, a work containing all the grand my!- 
teries of the Braminical Faith, are incontro- 
vertible proofs of the fuccefs of his efforts, to 
infpire confidence in minds where diftruft 
was habitual, while a variety of ufeful pub- 
lications, undertaken at his fuggeftion, de- 
monftrate the beneficial effets of his pa- 
tronage and encouragement of Oriental lite- 
rature. 

Amongft the original members of the focie- 
ty, who fubfcribed the addrefs to the Go- 
vernor-General and Council, propofing the 
inftitution, will be found the names of feveral 
who have diftinguifhed themfelves by their 
proficiency in Oriental learning; of Mr. 
William Chambers, whofe knowledge of the 
diale&ts on the coaft of Coromandel, as well 


as of Perfian and Arabic literature, was critical 
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Francis Gladwyn, the author of many works 
calculated to aflift the ftudents of the Perfian 
language, the tranflator of various Oriental 
manufcripts, and particularly of the inflitutes 
of Akbar, the wifeft, greateft, and moft to- 
lerant monarch, that ever fwayed the {ceptre 


of India*; of Captain Charles Hamilton, 


* The toleration of Akbar, and his curiosity to inves- 
tigate the religious tenets of other nations, have exposed 
him to the charge of heresy amongst the Mohammedans 
in general. In a collection of his letters, published by 
his’ learned minister Ab-ul-fuzl, there is one addressed 
to the king of Portugal, in which he censures in the 
strongest terms, the slavish propensity of mankind, tou 
adopt the religious principles of their fathers and those 
amongst whom they have been brought up, without evi- 
dence or investigation; he avows his own pleasure and 
profit, in conversing with the learned professors of difs 
ferent persuasions, and desires that some person of that 
character, conversant in the Oriental and European 
languages, may be sent to him. He also requests trans- 
lations of the heavenly books, the Pentateuch, Psalms, 
and Gospels, or of any others ‘of general utility. 

In a code of instructions, specifically addressed to the 
officers of his empire, I find the two following passages: 

“€ Do not molest mankind on account of their religious 
‘principles. If in the affairs of this world, which are 
‘* transitory and perishable, a prudent man is guided by a 
** regard to his interest ; still less, in spiritual concerns, 
which are eternal, whilst he retains his sensesy will he 
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who publifhed a tranflation of the Hedaiya, a 
code of Mohammedan laws, which has been 
found of great ufe in the adminiftration of 
juftice in Bengal; and of Charles Wilkins, 
Efquire, the firft Englifhman who acquired a 
critical knowledge of the language of the Bra- 
mins,and who by the application of rare talents 
and induftry, by his own perfonal exertions, 
invented and caft types of the Debnagree, 
Perfic, and Bengalefe characters, in fuch per- 
fection, that no fucceeding attempts have 
exhibited any improvement upon his labours. 
Of thefe names, two only furvive. « 

The lofs of Mr. Chambers muft be par- ° 
ticularly lamented, by all who feel an intereft 
in communicating a knowledge of the doc- 


** adopt what is pernicious. If truth be on his side, do 
** not oppose it and molest him; but if it be with you, and 
“he from want of understanding should have imbibed 
‘* erroneous notions, ignorance is his malady, and he is 
“to be considered an object of your compassion and 
‘* assistance, not of molestation and severity. Keep on 
“‘ good terms with the upright and virtuous of all pcre 
“© suasions. 

‘©The best adoration, which man in this world can 
“¢ pay to his Maker, is duly to administer the affairs of his 
* creatures, discarding passion and affection, and without 
‘¢ distinction of friend or foe, relation or stranger.” 
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trines of falvation, to the natives of India. 
Ta an early period of -life he faw and felt 
the truth and importance of the Chriftian 
Religion, and while his own conduct ex- 
hibited the ftrength of his conviction, he 
theught it a duty to employ his talents and 
acquirements in diffeminating amongft the 
untaught natives a knowledge of that faith, 
which he regarded: of fupreme and: univerfal 
importance. In this view, he determined to 
undertake a tranflation of the New Teftament 
into Perfian, and devoted: all his leifure to the 
performance of this tafk, with the moft zeal- 
‘ous folicitude to make it accurate; but he 
had not completed half the Gofpel of St. 
Matthew, when it pleafed Providence to call 
him out of this life. 

Such, amongft others, were the original 
members of the fociety formed at Calcutta, 
for enquiring into the hiftory, antiquities, the 
natural productions, arts, {ciences, and litera. 
ture of -Afia, under the patronage of Sir 
William Jones, who at the firft meeting after 
the inftitution was completed, in his capacity 
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of prefident, unfolded, in an elegant and ap- 
propriate addrefs, the objects propofed for 
their refearches, and concluded with a pro- 
mife, which he amply difcharged, of com- 
municating the refult of his own ftudies and 
enquiries. That he might be qualified to. 
perform this promife, in a manner worthy 
his high reputation, as well as. from more 
commanding motives, he determined to com- 
mence without lofs of time the ftudy of the 
Sanfcrit. His reflection had before fuggefted, 
that a knowledge of this ancient tongue would 
be of the greateft utility, in enabling him to 
difcharge with confidence and fatisfaction to. 
himfelf, the duties of a judge; and he {oon dif~ 
covered, what fubfequent experience fully: 
confirmed, that no reliance could be placed 
on the opinions or interpretations of the pro~ 
feflors of the Hindu law, unlefs he were qua- 
lified to examine their authorities and. quota- 
tions, and detect their errors and mifreprefenta- 
tions. On.the other hand, he knew that all 
attempts to explore the religion or literature 
of India, through ay other medium than a 
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knowledge of the Sanfcrit, muft be imperfect’ 
and unfatisfactory; it was evident, that the 
-moft erroneous and difcordant Opinions on 
thefe fubjeéts, had been circulated by the 
ignorance of thofe who had collected their 
information from pral communications only, 
and that the pictures exhibited in Europe, of 
the religion and literature of India, could only 
be compared to the maps conftruéted by the 
natives, in which every pofition is diftorted, 
and all proportion violated. As a lawyer, he 
knew the value and importance of original 
documents ahd records, and as a {cholar and 
man of {cience, he difdained the idea of amuf- 
ing the learned world, with fecondary in- 
formation on fubjects which had greatly in- 
terefted their curiofity, when he had the 
means of accefs to the original fources. He 
was allo aware, that much was expeCted by 
the literati in Europe, from his fuperior ‘abi- 
lities. and learning, and he felt the ftrongeft 
inclination to gratify their expe@tations in 
the fulleft pofible extent. 

Of his time he had early learned to be a 
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rigid economift *, and he frequently regretted 
the facrifices of it, which cuftom or ceremony 
extorted.- An adherence to this principle, 
while it reftrained in fome degree his habits 
of focial intercourfe, neceflarily limited his 
correfpondence- with his friends. From the 
few letters which he wrote, I {hall now telect 
{uch, as defcribe his feelings, thoughts, and 
occupations, a few months only after his ar- 


rival in Bengal. 


Sir WILLIAM JONES toMr. Juftice HYDE. 
Friday Evening, at the Chambers, Jan. 17184. 
DEAR SIR3 


Ramlochimd has raifed my cu- 
riofity by telling me, that when you had oc- 


* As a proof of the strict regularity of Sir William 
Jones in the application of his time, the reader is prescut- 
ed with a transcript of a card in his own writing. It 
contains, indeed, the occypations which he had prescribed 
to himself in a period of the following year; but may 
serve as a sample of the manner in which he devoted his 
leisure hours at all times. 

Dairy Stupres 
for the 
Long Vacation of 1785+ 

Morning........One letter. 

Ten chapters of the Bible. 
Sanscrit Grammar. 


Hindu Law, &e. After- 
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eafion to receive the evidence of fome Mugs, 
they produced a book in ftranze fquare cha-~ 
tatters, which they called Zuboor. Now Zu- 
Boor is the name by which the Palms of 
David are known if Afia. May hot this 
book be the Pfalms in old Hebrew or Sa- 
maritan, and the people a fett of Jews? Can 
you give me any information on this head? 


Sir WILLIAM JONES toMr. Juftice HYDE. 
Garden, May 14, 1784. 


Many thanks, my dear Sir, for 
your kind concern and:attention. I was on 
the bridge by Col. Tolly’s houfe in the midft 
of the ftorm, my horfes mad with the fear of 
the lightning, and my carriage every moment 
in danger of being overfet by the wind; I 
was wet to the fkin, and faved from worfe 
inconvenience by the diligence of my fer. 
vants, who took off the horfes and drew the 
carriage to a place of fafety. I am never- 


thelefs in good health; but Lady Jones is 


“jternoon.......Indian Geography, 
Even 2 csiness Roman History. 
Chess, Ariosto. 
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not quite recovered from a fevere cold and 
rheumatifm, attended with a fever. 

Remember that I am always ready to re- 
lieve you at the chambers in the Loll Bazar *, 
and will cheerfully take the labouring oar 
next month if you pleafe; efpecially, as I 
propofe to fpend the long vacation in a float- 
ing houfe, and to leave Calcutta as foon as 
the feffion is over; but I fhall return dead 
or alive before the 22d of October. I am inex- 
preffibly amufed by a Perfian tranflation of an 
old Sanfcrit book, called Siry Bha’gwat, which 
comprizes almoft the whole of the Himdu re- 
ligion, and contains the life and achievements 
of Crifben; it is by far the moft entertaining 
book, on account of its novelty and wildnefs, 
that I ever read. 

Farewell, and believe me, dear Sir, 
Ever affectionately yours, 


WILLIAM JONES. 


A house in Calcutta, where the puisné judges of the 
Supreme Court of Judicature attended by rotation in the 
evening, as justices of the peace. 
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Sir WILLIAM JONES to Dr. PATRICK 
RUSSEL. Oo 
Calcutta, March 10, 1784. 
~ You would readily excufe my delay in 
anf{wering your obliging letter, if you could 
form an idea of the inceffant hurry and con- 
fufion, in which I have been kept ever fince 
my arrival in Bengal, by neceflary bufinefs, 
or neceflary formalities, and by the difficulty 
of fettling myfelf to my mind, in a country 
fo different from that which I have left. I 
am indeed at beft, but a bad correfpondent ; 
for I never write by candle-light, and find fo 
much Arabic or Perfian to read, that all my 
lei{ure in a morning, is hardly fufficient for 
a thoulJandth part of the reading that would 
be highly agreeable and ufeful to me; and as 
I purpofe to {pend the long vacation up the 
country, | wifh to be a match in converfation 
with the learned natives, whom I may happen 
to meet. 
T rejoice that you are fo near, but lament 
that you are not nearer, and am not without 


hope, that you may one day be tempted fo 
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viiti Bengal, where I flatter myfelf. you will 
give metas much of your company as poffible. 

Many thanks for your kind hints in regard 
to my health. As to me, I do not expect, as 
long as I ftay in India, to be free from a bad 
digeftion, the morbus literatorum, for which 
there is hardly any remedy, but abftinence 
from too much food, literary and culinary. 
I rife before the fun, and bathe after a gentle 
ride; my diet is light and {paring, and I go 
early to reft; yet the activity of my mind is too 
{trong for my conftitution, though naturally 
not infirm, and I mutt be fatisfied with a 
valetudinarian ftate of health. If you fhould 
meet with any curicfities on the coaft, either 
in your botanical rambles or in reading, and 
will communicate them to our fociety, lately 
inftituted for enquiring into the hiftory, civil 
and natural, the antiquities, arts, fciences, and 
literature of Afia, we fhall give you our hearty 
thanks, There is an Abyflinian here, who 
knew Mr. Bruce at Gwender. I have exa- 
mined him, and he confirms Bruce’s account. 


Every day fupplies me with fomething new 
Life—V. IL. D 
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in Oriental Jearning, and if I were..to ftay 
here half a century I thould be — 


amufed.. 


Sir WILLIAM JONES to 
April 13, 1784. 
*..  O% % % * # ¥€ 
I am difcouraged from writing to you 
as copioufly as I wifh, by the fear that my 
letter may never reach you. I inclofe how- 
ever a hymn to the Indian cupid, which is 
here faid to be the only corre fpecimen of. 
Hindu mythology that has appeared ; it 1s 
certainly new and quite original, except the 
form of the ftanza, which is Milton's. I 
add the character of Lord Afhburton, which 
my zeal for his fame prompted me to 
publith *. 

* Lord Ashburton died on the 18th of August 1783. 
His character, written by Sir William Jones, is published 
in vol. viii. of his works, page 538. 1 transcribe from it 
the last paragraph, as a proof of the gratitude and sensibi- 
lity of the writer. 

** For some months before his ica, the nursery had 


“been his chief delight, and gave him more pleasure 
“than the cabinet could have afforded: but this parental 


x 8 *: #* ie % * 
Had I dreamt that the dialogue would have 
madé fuch a ftir, I fhould certainly have taken 
more pains with it. I will never ceafe to 
avow and juftify the doétrine comprifed in 
it. I meant it merely as an imitation of 
one of Plato’s, where a boy wholly igno- 
rant of geometry, is made by a few fimple 
queftions to demonftrate a propofition, and 
I intended to inculcate, that the principles 
of government were fo obvious and intel- 
ligible, that a clown might be brought 
to underftand them. As to raifing fedition, 
I as much thought of raifing a church. 


“‘ affection, which had been a source of so much felicity, 
** was probably a cause of his fatal illness. He had lost 
“* one son, and expected to lose another, when the author 
“ of this painful tribute to his memory, parted from him, 
‘* with tears in his eyes, little hoping to see him again in 
“© a perishable state. As he perceives, without affectation, 
* that his tears now steal from him, and begin to moisten 
“the paper on which he writes, he reluctantly leaves a 
*€ subject, which he could not soon have exhausted; and 
“* when he also shall resign his life to the great Giver of 
“ it, he desires no other decoration of his humble grave- 
“* stone, than this honourable truth: 
s‘ ‘With none to flatter, none to recommend, 
_ 6 DUNNING approv’d, and mark’d him as a friend.” 


~ 


D 2 


My dialogue contains my fyftem, which 
I have ever avowed, and ever will avow ; but 
I perfeétly agree (and no man of found in- 
tellect can difagree) that fuch a fyftem is 
wholly inapplicable to this country, .where 
millions of men are fo wedded to inveterate 
prejudices and habits, that if liberty could be 
forced upon them by Britain, it would make 
them as miferable as the crueleft defpotifm. 
_ Pray remember me affectionately to all my 
friends at the bar, whom I have not time to 
enumerate, and aflure my academical and pro- 
feffional friends, that I will write to them all 


when [ have leifure. Farewell, &c. 


. Sir WILLIAM JONES to CHARLES 
| CHAPMAN, Efq. 
Gardens, near Allipore, April 26, 1184. 
Allow me, dear Sir, to give you the 
warmeft thanks in my own name, and in that 
of our infant fociety, for the pleafure which 
we have received from your interefting ac- 
count of Cochin-china, with confiderable ex- 


tracts from which we have been favoured by 
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our patrons. Our! meetings are well attended, 
and the fociety may ‘Yeally be faid, confider- 
ing the recent time of its eftablithment, to 
flourith. ee — 

We have been rather indifpofed, the weather 
being fich as we had no idea of in England, 
exceflive heat at noon, and an inceflant high 
wind from morning to night ; at this moment 
it blows a hurricane, and my ftudy reminds 
me of my cabin at fea. ‘Our way of life how- 
ever is quite paftoral in this retired {pot 5 as 
my prime favourites, among all our pets, are 
two large Englifh fheep, which came with us 
from Spithead, and, having narrowly efcaped 
the knife, are to live as long and as happily 
with us as they can; they | follow us for bread, 
and are perfectly domeftic. We are literally 
lulled to fleep by Perfian nightingales, and 
ceafe to wonder, that the. Bulbul, with a 
thoufand tales, makes fuch a figure i in ‘Oriental 
poetry. Since I am. refolved to fit regularly 
in court as long as I am well, not kriowing 
how foon I may’ be forced to remit my atten- 
tion to bufinefs, I ‘fhall not be at ‘fiberty’ ta 
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enter my budgerow till near the end of July, 
and mutt be again in Calcutta on the 22d of 
Ogtober, fo that my time will be very limit- 
ed; and I thall with if poffible to fee Benares. 
* * * * * * 

The principal object of his meditated ex- 
curfion was to open fources of information, 
on topics entirely new in the republic of let- 
ters. The indifpofition which he mentions, 
not without apprehenfions of its continuance, 
had not altogether left him when he com- 
menced his journey, and during the progrefs 
of it returned with a feverity, which long 
held the public in anxious fufpenfe, before 
any hopes could be entertained of its favour- 
able termination, 

The author of thefe memoirs faw him in 
Auguft 1784, at the houfe of a friend in the 
vicinity of Moorfhedabad, languid, exhaufted, 
and emaciated, in a ftate of a doubtful 
convalefcence ; but his mind ‘had fuffered 
no depreffion, and sihied all its habitual 
fervour. In his converfation he {poke with 


rapture of the country, of the novel and i in~ 
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terefting fources opened to his refearches, and 
feemed to lament his fufferings, only as im- 
pediments to the profecution of them. From 
Moorthedabad he proceeded to Jungipore, at 
the diftance of a day’s journey only, and from 
this place continued his correfpondence, which 


defcribes his condition. 


Sir WILLIAM JONES to CHARLES 
CHAPMAN, Efg. 

| August 30, 1784, 

Nothing but a feries of fevere at- 

tacks of illnefs could have prevented my re- 
plying long ago to your friendly letter. After 
refifting them by temperance and exercife 
for fome time, I was quite overpowered by a 
fever, which has confined me ten weeks tc 
my couch, but is now almoft entirely abated, 
though it has left me in a ftate of extreme 
weaknefs, I had a relapfe at Raugamutty, 
which obliged me to ftay three weeks at Af- 
zalbang, where the judgment and attention of 
Dr. Glas, prevented perhaps ferious confe- 


quences. I have fpent two days at this place, 
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and I find myfelf fo much better, that. I pro 
pofe to continue my voyage this evening : 
whether I fhall be able to go farther than 
Patna, (I long to fee Benares) is very. uncer- 
tain. This is only the fecond attempt I have 
made to write fince my illnefs; and as I 
hold my pen with fome difficulty, I. will fay 
no more than that I am, with great cf- 
teem, &c. 

P.S. I cannot help adding, that your pro- 
pofal of extracting fuch parts of your very 
interefting narrative concerning Cochin-china, 
as you may think proper to depofit among 
the archives of our fociety, 1s the very thing 
I wifhed, and I really think it will be one of 
our moft valuable tracts *. 


* The extracts alluded to; have not yet appeared in 
the Asiatic Researches. ‘The voyage w hich led to that 
arrative, was’ undertaken on the fol! lowing occasion : 
iwo Mandarins of Cochinchina, had been accidentally 
brought to Calcutta, in 1778; the Governor-General of 
India, W. Hastings, Esq.) from motives of humanity and 
policy, furnished the means of their return to their na- 
tive country, and Charles Chapman, Esq. » at his own re- 
quest, was appointed to accompany them with a public 
commission, with instructions to establish, if practicable, 
a commercial intercourse between the Company’ s settle- 
ments in India and Cochinchina, and to procure such 
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Fe ee 

But his thoughts and attention were not 
confined to the perifhable conterns of this 
world only; and what was the fubject of his 
meditations in health, was more forcibly im- 
prefled upon his mind during ilnefs. - He 
knew the duty of refignation to the will of 
his Maker, and of dependence on the merits 
of a Redeemer; and I find thefe fentiments 
exprefled in a fhort prayer, which he com- 
pofed during his ‘indifpofition in September 
1784, and which [| here infert: 

“© thou Beftower of all Good! if it 
“ pleafe thee to continue my eafy tafks in 
“this life, grant me ftrength to perform 
“ them as a faithful fervant ; but if thy wil- 
‘dom hath willed to end them by this thy 
“ vifitation, admit me, not weighing my un- 
“« worthinefs, but through thy mercy declared 
“in Chrift, into thy heavenly manfions, that 
*¢ | may continually advance in happinefs, by 
privileges and advantages for English vessels resorting 


thither, as the government of that country might be dis- 
posed to grant. 
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is advancing in true knowledge and awful love 
“of thee. Thy will be done!” 

— I quote. with particular fatisfaction, this 
fhort but decifive teftimony of the religious 
principles of Sir William Jones. Among 
many additional proofs, which might be given 
of them, is the following fhort prayer, com- 
pofed on waking, July 27, 1783, at fea, allo 
copied from his own writing: 

“* Gracionfly accept our thanks, thou Giver 
“ of all Good, for having preferved us an- 
“ other night, and beftowed on us another 
“day. O, grant that on this day, we may 
“ meditate on thy law with joyful veneration, 
“and keep it in all our adions, with firm 
*« obedience.” 

Minute circumftances frequently tend to 
mark and develop character. As a farther 
inftance of this obfervation, however trifling 
it may appear, the application by Sir William 
Jones to himfelf, of two hnes of Milton in 
his own writing under a card with his printed 


name, in addition to more fubftantial proofs, 
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may be quoted in evidence of his habitual 


frame of mind: 


Not wand’ring poor, but trusting all his wealth 
With God, who call’d him to a land unknown. 


On another fcrap of paper, the following 
lines appear; they were written by him in 
India, but at what period is not known, nor 
indeed of any confequence : | 


Sir Epwarp Coxe, 
Six hours in sleep, im law’s grave study six, 
| Four spend in prayer,—the rest on nature fix: 
| RATHER, 
Seven hours to law, to soothing slumber seven, 
Ten to the world allot, and all to Heaven. 


If we fometimes fuffer the humiliation, of 
feeing great talents and extenfive erudition 
proftituted to infidelity, and employed in pro- 
pagating mifery by endeavouring to fubvert 
the bafis of our temporal and eternal welfare, 
we cannot but feel a more than common gra- 
tification, at the falutary union of true genius 
and piety. Learning; that wantons in irre- 
ligion, may, like the Sirius of Homer, flath 
its ftrong light upon us; but though brilliant, 
it is baneful, and while it dazzles, makes us 


tremble for our fafety. Science therefore, 


without piety, whatever admiration it may 
excite, will never be entitled to an équal de- 
gree of refpecdt and efteem, with the humble 
knowledge, which makcs us wife unto Sal- 
vations The belief of Sir William. Jones in 
Revelation, is openly and diftinctly declared 
in his works; but the unoftentatious effufions 
of fequeftered adoration, whilft they prove 
the fincerity of his conviction, give an ad- 
ditional weight to his avowed opinions. More 
might be added on this fubjedct, but it will be 
communitated mn another place. 

His next ftage was Bhagilpoor, the refid- 
ence of the fricnd, ‘to whom the preceding 
letters were addrefled, and here he was long 
detained by ilnefs and debility. The vigour 
of -his ‘mind however ftill continued unim- 
puted; and except during the fevere pa- 
roxyfms of diforder,’ his refearches for in- 
formation were never fufpended, nor would he 
fuffer himfelf to be debarred from: any inter- 
courfe by which they could be promoted. It 
was at this place, during the hours of conva- 


lefcence when he was confined to his couch, 
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that he applied himfelf to the-ftudy ef -bo- 
tany; a fcience for which he-had early, enter- 
tained a great partiality, and which he. pto- 
nounces the moft lovely and fafcinating btanch. 
of natural knowledge. ‘With the works of 
Linnzus before him, he procured the’ plants 
of the country to be-brought to him, and. 
comparing the produGions of nature, with 
the defcriptions and arrangements of the Swed- 
ifh philofopher, he beguiled the hours of 
languor and difeafe, and laid the folid found- 
ation of that botanical knowledge, which he 
ever afterwards cultivated with increafing ar- 
dour and delight. 

From Bhagilpoor he purfued his journey 
to Patna, where he was again attacked with a 
fevere indifpofition. It did not however pre-, 
vent him from proceeding by land to Guyah, 
famous as the birth-place of Boudh, the author 
of a fyftem of philofophy which labours un- 
der the imputation of atheifm ; but more fa- 
mous for the annual refort of Hindu pilgrims 
from all parts of India, who repair to the 


holy city for the purpofe of making preferibed. 


AG | 
oblutions to their’ deceafed anceftors, and of 
obtaining abfolution fromall their fins. 

The city of Benares was his next ftape, 
and the limits of his excurfion. He had 
here an opportunity of feeing the profeffors 
of the Hindu religion, at the moft celebrated 
and ancient univerfity of India, and had only: 
to regret, that his knowledge of their language 
was infufficient to enable him to converfe 
with them without the affiftance of an in- 
terpreter. After a fhort refidence, which his 
fenfe of duty would not allow him to protract 
unneceflarily, he returned by the Ganges to 
Bhagilpoor*, where, as he obferves, he had 
* From a note written by Sir William Jones, on 
Major Rennel’s account of Butan and Tibet, I extract 


the following passage. It is endorsed, as having been 
intended for the Researches of the Asiatic Society, but 
is not published in them. 

“ Just afier sun-set, on the Sth of October 1784, I 
“had a distinct view from Bhagilpoor of CHuMALURY 
*‘ peak, and the adjoining mountains of TigET, which 
“‘ are very clearly seen from Perneia, and were perfectly 
“ recollected by a learned member of our society, one of 
* the latest travellers to that interesting country, who had 
* obligingly communicated to me a correct note of the 
“bearings and courses observed in his journey from 
“ Rengpur to Tassisudden, and thence through Parad- 
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already found fo much health, pleafure, and 
inftruction, fortwo months. 

_ In his journey from this place to Calcutta, 
he vifited Gour, once the refidence of the 
fovereigns of Bengal. This place ftill ex- 
hibits architectural remains of royal mag- 


“ gong to Chumalury. ‘he peak bore very nearly due 
“‘north to the room, from which it was seen, in the 
“ house of Mr. Chapman; and from the most accurate 
“ calculations that I could make, the horizontal distance 
© at which it was distinctly visible, must be at least 244 
“ British miles; there was a strong glare from the setting 
“ sun on the snows of its more western side, and it might 
‘ assuredly have been discerned at a much greater di- 
stance. By an observation of Mr. Davis, at Rengpur, 
‘ond another at Tassisudden, the difference of latitude 
“ between the place last mentioned and Bhagilpoor, is 
“163 geographical, or 188 and a fraction, British miles: 
“ now although the road from Buradewar in Butan, the 
“ Jatieede of which was found to be 26° 53’, consisted of 
“rough mountains and deep valleys, yet the way between 
‘Paradgong and Chumalury, especially from Chesa- 
“ camba, the frontier of ‘Tibet, was very level; and the 
“accuracy of our travellers gives us reason to believe, 
“that their computed miles from Tassisudden were but 
** little above the standard; so that having measured the 
“northern sides of the two triangles, formed by their 
* courses WNW. and NNW. we could not be far from 
“ the truth.” 


** ‘The mountains of Chumalury, are the second or third 
“ ridge described in the Memoir. ‘The Major justly con- 
** siders the mountains of Himola, for so they are named 
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riificence, which the traveller is obliged to 
explore at fome perfonal rifk amidft forefts, 
the exclufive haunts of wild beafts ; for nature 
has here refumed her dominion, and triumphs 
over the fhort-lived pride of man. In a 
letter to a friend *, written after his arrival in 
Calcutta, he has briefly defcribed fome parts 
of his journey. ‘* The Mahanada was beau- 
ee tiful, and the banks of fome rivers in the 
* Sunderbunds were magnificent ; we paffed 
“ within two yards of a fine tiger, who gazed 
“ on us with indifference; but we took care 
“for feveral reafons to avoid the narrow 
“ palfes at night. As we approached Cal- 
“ cutta, we perceived the difference of climate, 
‘‘and thought of Bhagilpoor with pleafure 
and regret. . 

“J find Calcutta greatly changed ; the lofs 
“ by the natives from a word signifying snow, as equal in 
* elevation to any in the old hemisphere; and an obser- 
“ vation of Mr. Suunders at Perneia, added to a remark 


“of Mr. Smith on the appearance of Chumalary from 
“ J/orcng, gives abundant reason to think, that we saw 


‘from Bhagilpoor, the highest mountains in the world, . 
“ without excepting the AnDEs.” 


* Charles Chapman, Esq. 
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‘of Mr. Haftings and Shore*, I feel very 
“ fenfibly, and cannot but fear that the plea- 
“ fure, which I derive from other friendthips 
“ formed in India, will be followed by the 
“pain of lofing my friends next feafon. 
“ This was a great evil at the univerfity, 
“and abates not a little the happiness 1 ex- 
“ pected in this country. 

“ Will you have the goodnefs to afk 
** Mahefa pundit, whether the univerfity of 
“ Tyrhoot 1s fill fupported, and confers 
** degrees in Hindu law? One of our pundits 
“is dead, and we have thoughts of requefting 
‘‘ recommendations from the univerfities of 
“* Hinduftan, particularly from Benares, and 
‘* Tyrhoot, if it exifts; fo that the new pune 
“dit may be univerfally approved, and the 
‘* Hindus may be convinced, that we decide 
“on their law from the beft information we 
“ can procuret,” 


* ‘Warren Hastings, Esq. and Mr. Shore embarked in 
February 1785, for England. 

+ The pundits are the expounders of the Hindu law 5 
in which capacity, two constantly attended the supreme 
court of judicature, at Fortwilliam, 
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“Iam juit returned,” (thus he writes to 
another correfpondent, Dr. P. Ruffel, March 2, 
1785,) as it were from the brink of an- 
“ other world, having been abfent near feven 
“ tnonths, and reduced to a fkeleton by fevers 
“of every denomination, with an obftinate 
‘bilious flux at their heels. My health is 
“ tolerably reftored by a long ramble through 
“ South Behar, and the diftrict of Benares, of 
“© which if I were to write an account, I muft 
“ fill a volume.” 

They who have perufed the defcription of 
Joanna, by Sir William Jones, will regret that 
this volume was never written. The objects 
prefented to his infpection during his journey, 
afforded ample fcope for his obfervation, 
which was equally qualified to explore the 
beauties of nature, the works of art, the dif- 
criminations of character, and the productions 
of learning and fcicnce. Many of the re- 
marks and reflections which he made in this 
tour, are transfufed through his various com- 
pofitions, two of which were actually written, 
during the courfe of his journey. 
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The elegant little tale in verfe, under the 
title of The Enchanted Fruit, or Hindu Wife, 
was compofed during his refidence in Beyhar, 
and affords a proof of the fuccefs of his en- 
quirtes, as well as of his fkill in the happy 
application of the intelligence obtained by 
them. 

The other produ@tion was a Treatife on the 
Gods of Greece, Italy, and India, which he 
afterwards revifed, and prefented to the fo- 
ciety. The defign of this eflay was to point 
out a refemblance, too ftrong to have been 
accidental, between the popular worfhip of 
the old Greeks and Italians, and that of the 
Hindus, and between their ftrange religion 
and that of Egypt, China, Perfia, Phrygia, 
Phoenicia, and Syria, and even remoter na- 
tions. The proof of fuch refemblance, if 
fatisfactorily eftablifhed, would, as he remarks, 
authorize an inference of a general union and 
affinity between the moft diftinguifhed in- 
habitants of the primitive world, at the time 
when they deviated, as they did tog early de- 
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viate, from the rational adoration of the only 
true God. | | | wl 
_To this journey, adler Providence, he- 
was in all probability indebted for the. pre- 
fervation of his life, which without it might- 
have fallen a facrifice to the accumulation of 
difeafe : after his arrival in Calcutta, his health 
was almoft completely reftored. | 
He now refumed his functions im the fu- 
preme court of judicature, and renewed the 
meetings of the fociety, which had been in- 
terrupted by his abfence. In his fecond an~ 
niverfary difcourfe, which was delivered in 
February 1785, fhe notices with pleafure and 
durprize the fuccefsful progrefs of the inftitu- 
ion, and the variety of {ubjeéts which had 
been difcuffed: by the members of it: and as 
in his firft addrefs, he had confined himfelf 
to the exhibition of a diftant profpeet only 
of the vaft career on which the fociety was 
entering ; in the fecond, he delineates a flight 
but mafterly fketch of the various difcoveries 
in hiftory, {cience, and art, which might juitly 
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be expected to refult’ from its refearches ‘into 
the literature of Afia. He mentions his fa- 
tisfaction at having had an opportunity of 
vifiting two ancient feats of Hindu religion 
and literature, and notices the impediments 
oppofed by illnefs to the profecution of his 
propofed enquiries, and the neceflity of leaving 
them, as /Eneas is feigned to have left the 
fhades, when his guide made him recolle& 
the fwift flight of irrevocable time, with a 
euriofity raifed to the height, and a regret 
not cafy to be defcribed. 

I now return to the correfpondence of Sir 
William Jones, which in this year, confifts 
of few letters, and thofe chiefly addreffed to 
* John Macpherfon, Efq. who, in February 
1785, fucceeded to the ftation of Governor- 
General of India, on the departure of Mr. 
Haftings. If, in thefe fetters, Sir William 
adverts to topics not familiar to his readers, 
they are fuch as naturally arife out of his fi- 
tuation and connections. Removed at a dif- 
tance of a quarter of the circumference of the 


* The present Sir John Macpherson, Bart. 


globe from the fcene of politics, in which he 
had taken a deep intereft, his attention is 
transferred to new objects and new duties. 
The fentiments which flow from his pen, in 
the confidential intercoyrfe of friendthip, dif- 
play his mind more clearly than any narra- 
tive ; and they are often fuch as could not be 
omitted without injury to his charadter. 
Some paflages in the letters, which, as lefs 
generally interefling, could be fupprefied 
without this effect, have not been tran{cribed. 


Sir WILLIAM JONES to J. MACPHER- 
SON, E{q. 

March 12, 1784. 

I always thought before I left Eng- 

Jand, that a regard for the public good re- 
quired the moft cordial union between the 
executive and judicial powers in this country; 
and I lamented the mifchief occafioned by 
former divifions. Since I have no view of 
happinefs on this fide of the grave, but in a 
faithful difcharge of my duty, I fhall fpare no 
pains to preferve that cordiality which fub- 
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fifts, I truft, and will fubhift, between the go- 
vernment and the judges. . 

Lord Bacon, if I remember right, advifes 
every ftate{man to relieve his mind from the 
fatigues of bufinefs by a poem, or a profpect, 
or any thing that raifes agreeable images ; now 
as your own gardens afford you the fineft 
profpeds, and | fhould only offer you a view 
of paddy fields*, I fend you for your amufe- 
ment, what has amufed me in the compofition, 
a poem { on the old philofophy and religion 
of this country, and you may depend on its 
orthodoxy. The time approaches when J 
muft leave thefe recreations, and return to my 
defk in court, where however a knowledge of 
the Hindu manners and prejudices may not 
be ufelefs. 


Sir William Fones to Ff. Macpherfon, E{q. 
May 17, 1785. 
I have fo many things, my dear 
Sir, to thank you for, that I fcarce know where 


* Rice fields. - 


+ The Enchanted Fruit; or, Hindu Wife. Works, 
vol. xiii, p. 211. a 


to begin: To follow the order of time, I 
muft in the firft place give you my hearty 
thanks for your kind and pleafing letter of laft 
week, which fhews that your mind can gralp 
the whole field of literature and criticifm, as 
well as that of politics, and that in the man- 
her of ancient rulers in Afia, particularly Ci- 
cero, the governor of Cilicia, you unite the 
character of the ftatefman and the fcholar. 
Next for the news, which has on the whole 
given me pleafure, and in particular, what 
both pleafes and furprifes me, that Lord Cam- 
den has accepted the poft of prefident of the 
council. You know the opinion which I 
early formed of Pitt; and that opinion will 
be raifed ftill higher, if he has fhewn himfelf 
(not merely indifferent, but) anxious that the 
reins of this government may long continue 
in the hands which now hold them, and 
which, though mortals, as Addifon fays, can- 
not command fuccefs, will certainly deferve 
it. 1 anxioufly with, for the fake of the pub- 
lic, that not only the operations of the law, 


but the cordial affent of thofe on whom it 
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depends, have already fecured your feat, as 
long as it may be confiftent with your hap- 
pinefs to fill it.— 
* * *  * # 4% 

I will not fail to talk with Mr. Chambers 
on the college, and beg you to affure yourfelf, 
that I fhall ever be happy in my {phere to 
give my humble afliftance whenever you may 


require it. 


Sir William “fones to Ff. Macpberfon, Elq. 

May 22, 1785. 

It was my intention to prefent 

to you in the author’s name, the books which 
IT now fend. The poet Zainudeen was re- 
commended to me foon after I came to India, 
as a worthy ingenious old man. I inclofe 
his verfes to you, with a hafty tranflation * 


* This translation, as a specimen of the faste and adu- 
latory style of modern Persian poets, is inserted for the 
reader’s entertainment. | 

Macpherson exalted as the sky, prosperous in thy un- 
dertakings, who like the sun receivest even atoms in thy 
beams! ‘Thou art the just one of this age; and in thy 
‘pame, that of Nushirovan revives. With the aid of 
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on the back of the paper, of the beft couplets. 
The fmaller volume contains part of the epic 


Jesus (blessed be his name!) the government acquires its 

stability from thy mind. I have compssed a poem in 

words of truth, beginning with a panegyric on the com- 
pany. It contains a recital of the wars of the English, 
described with an animated pen. By the command of 
Hastings, entitled to reverence, I began a book on the 
victory of Benares; but before the completion of my task, 

that honourable man returned to his country. In thy 
government has my work been completed, and with thy 
name have I adorned its opening, in hope that thou wilt 
send me fresh materials, to decorate with golden verses 
the cheeks of my book. If I compose a Shahnameh, on 
the glorious name of the King of England, the book will 
fly over Iran and Turan, and the deeds of thy nation will 
blaze like the sun; if I sing the achievements of the Eng- 
lish, the name of Parveiz will be no more mentioned. If 
I open a chapter of their conquests, Afrasiab will tremble 

under the earth; the rapid motion of my dark reed will 

make Rustem halt and droop. Hear my strains with dis- 
cernment, and my pen shall soar with the wings of a 

falcon. Favour me, as Sultan Mahmoud shewed kind- 
ness to Ferdosi, that we may be a pair of tuneful nightin- 
gales. 

The actions of all nations are commemorated, let those 
of the English be celebrated under thy auspices. May 
thy orders be resistless as the sea; the head of the con- 
tumacious be in thy power, and the seal of government 
bear thy name! 





On the names mentioned in this translation, it may’ be 
sufficient to observe that Ferdosi is the Homer of Persia, 
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poem, which is written with enthufiafm ; and 
the other volume is filled with odes and ele- 
gies, all in the old man’s writing. He is 
married to immortal verfe, and his higheft am- 


bition is to be an atom in one of your funbeams. 


Sir William Fones to F. Macpherfan, Efq. 
: May, 1785. 
The ornament of the faith (for 
that is the bard’s name) Zaznudeen will wait 
upon you on Wednefday ; his ftyle of com- 
pliments is moderate in comparifon of moft 
Oriental compofitions; other poets of this 
country would have entreated you not to ride 
on horfeback, left you fhould caufe an earth- 
quake in India when you mounted. This 
was actually faid to a prince at Delhi, who 
pleafantly bade the poet comfort himfelf, and 
affured him, that he would ever after go in a 
palanquin. | 
who composed an heroic poem under the title of Shah- 
nameh; that the name of Nushirovan, is proverbial for 
justice; that Iran and Turan are Persia and ‘Tartary; and 


that the other persons introduced were kings or heroes 
of those countries. 
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Sir Witham Sones to $. Macpherfon, Efq. 
May 26, 1785. 
The regulation which you made 
concerning the Madriffa* ic fo falutary, that 
few things would grieve me more than to fee 
it fruftrated. Your predeccflor has often men- 
tioned to me, the high opinion which he had 
formed of the rector, but (I know not for 
what reafon) he is very unpopular. Perhaps 
it is only faction, too common in moft col- 


* The passages in these letters relating to the Madrissa 
or college, as an establishment of national importance, 
merits a more particular explanation. Mr. Hastings, 
whilst he held the office of governor-general, with a view 
to promote the knowledge of Mohammedan law, as essen- 
tial to the due administration of justice to the natives of 
India, had established a college at Calcutta, in which na- 
tive students were admitted and taught at the public ex- 
pence. ‘This institution was dictated by a wise policy; it 
was calculated to conciltate the affections of the Mussul- 
mans, and to ensure a succession of men properly qualified 
by education to expound the law of the Koran, and to 
fill the important offices of magistrates in the courts of 
justice. The president of this college had been selected 
with every attention to his character and ability; but 
some representations having been made to his disad- 
vantage, the succeeding governor-general, J. Macpherson, 
Esq. consulted Sir William Jones, on the regulations 
proper to be established for promoting the laudable ob. 
jecis of the institution, and controiling its conduct, 
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leges at our univerfities, of the ftudents againit 
the head. | 

It is a remark of Johnfon’s*, that as {pi- 
ders would make filk, if they could agree 
together, fo men of letters would be wfeful to 
the public, if they were not perpetually ar 
variance. Befides my approbation as a good 
citizen of your regulations, I have a particular 
intereft in the conduct of Mujduddeen, who 
is Maulavy f of the court, and as fuch ought 
to be omni exceptione major. I believe from 
my converfation with him, that he is not a 
man of deep learning; but his manners are 
not unpleafing. The propofal which you 
make, cannot but produce good effets; but I 
hardly know any member of our fociety 
who aniwers your defcription for a vwéyitor 
under your directions, except Mr, Chambers, 
and his report might be depended on. f 
will, if you pleafe, propofe it on Thurfday. 
‘The ftudents brought a complaint before me 
lft term, which I difmmiffed as not being with 


* Originally Reaumur’s. 


4 Expounder of the Mohammedan Jaw, | 
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in'my ¢ognizance, that their allowances were 
taken by the head, who left them without 
fubfiftence; but whether this be true or falfe, 
st will not be amils for the Maulavy to know, 
that he is fubjeét to vifitation from time 
to time. 

If the beft intentions can enfure fafety, 
you have nothing to apprehend; but, alas! 
my friend, if you can be /afe on/y in fixed 
unanimous opinions of /fatute law, you can 
feldom, I fear, act with perfect confidence. 
Such is the imperfection of human language, 
that few written laws are free from ambi- 
guity; and it rarely happens that many minds 
are united in the fame interpretation of them. 

A ftatefman told Lord Coke, that he meant 
to confult him ona point of law. “ If it be 
‘common law,” faid Coke, “I fhould be 
* afhamed if I could not give you a ready 
‘‘ anfwer; but if it be ftatute-law, I fhould 
«be equally afhamed if I anfwered you im- 
“ mediately.” 

J will here only fet down a few rules of 


interpretation which the wifdom of ages has 
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eftablifhed, where the fenfe of the words is at 
all ambiguous. 

1. The intention of the writer muft be 
fought, and prevail over the literal fenfe of 
terms; but penal laws muft be ftrictly ex- 
pounded againft offenders, and liberally againft 
the offence. | 

2. All claufes, preceding or fubfequent, 
muft be taken together to explain any one 
doubtful claufe. 

3. When a cale is exprefled to remove 
any doubt, whether it was included or not, 
the extent of the claufe, with regard to cafes 
not fo exprefled, is by no means reftrained. 

4. The conclufion of a phrafe is not con- 
fined to the words immediately preceding, but 
ufually extended to the whole antecedent 
phrafe. 

Thefe are copious maxims, and, with half 
a dozen more, are the ftars by which we 
fteer in the conftruction of all public and 


private writings. 
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Sir William ones to 5f. Macpherfon, Efq. 

Court House, July. 
We have juft convicted a low Hin- 
du of a foul confpiracy, which would have 
ended in perjury, and (as his own Jaw-giver 
fays) in every caufe of damnation. If richer 
men were of the plot, I hope our court will 
efcape the reproach of the fatirift, that “ laws 
** refemble cobwebs, which catch flies and let 

“ the wafps break through.” 


Sir Villam ‘fones to F. Macpherfon, Efq. 
August 14, 1185. 
I give you my hearty thanks, 
my dear Sir, for the hiftory of the Roman 
Republic, which I read with particular plea- 
fure. 

Looking over my fhelves the other day, I 
laid my hand on the annexed Kittle book 
afcribed to Sir Walter Rateigh; it is, like 
moft pofthumous works,. incorrect, but con- 
tains, with fome rubbith, a number of wife 
aphorifmé and pertinent examples ; it is rather 


the common-place book of fome ftatefman, 
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than a well digefted treatife, but it has amufed 
me ona fecond reading, and I hope it will 
amufe a few of your-leifure moments. 

* * * # *€  # 

The faciety of Sir William Jones was too 
attractive, to allow him to employ his leifure 
hours in thofe ftudies, which he fo eagerly 
defired to cultivate, and although no man 
was more happy in the converfation of his 
friends, he foon found that the unreftrained 
enjoyment of this gratification was incom- 
patible with his attention to literary purfuits. 
He determined therefore to feek fome retire- 
ment, at no great diftance from Calcutta, 
where he might have the benefit of. air and 
exercife, and profecute his ftudies without 
interruption, during the vacations of the fu- 
preme court. For this purpofe, he made 
choice of a refidence at Crifhnagur, which 
had a particular attraGtion for him, from its 
vicinity to a Hindu college, and from this 


{pot he writes to his friends. 
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Sir Wilkam Sones to Dr. Patrick Rufel. 
2 Sept. 8, 1785. 

Your two kind letters found me 
overwhelmed with the bufinefs of -a fevere 
feffions and term, which lafted two months, 
and fatigued me {o much, that I was forced 
to haften from Calcutta as faft as winds and oars 
could carry me. I am now at the ancient uni- 
verfity of Nadeya, where I hope to learn the 
rudiments of that venerable and interefting 
language which was once vernacular in all 
India, and in both the peninfulas with their 
iflands. Your purfuits muft be delightful, 
and I fhall be impatient to fee the fruit of 
your learned labours. Our fociety goes on 
flowly ; and hot-bed fruits are not fo good to 
my tafte as thofe which ripen naturally. 


Dr. Koenig's lofs will be feverely felt ; he 
was a valuable man, with as much fimplicity 
as nature herfelf, whofe works he ftudied. 
Do you know when his books are to be dif- 
pofed of? I fhould with to purchafe his 


Linnzus. 
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Sir Wilham Fones to Charles Chapman, Efq. 

Sept. 28, 1785. 
I am proceeding flowly, but 
furely, in this retired place, in the ftudy of 
Sanferit ; for I can no longer bear to be at 
the mercy of our pundits, who deal out Hin- 
du law as they pleafe, and make it at reaion- 
able rates, when they cannot find it ready 
made. J annex the form adopted by us for 
the oaths of Muffulmans; you will in your 
difcretion adopt or reject it, and if you can 
collet from Mahefa pundit, who feemed a 
worthy honeft man, how Hindu witnefles 
ought to be examined, and whether the Bra- 
mins can give abfolution (I think they call it 
pryarchitt) for perjury, and in what cafe, you 
will greatly oblige me, and contribute to the 

advancement of jutftice. . 

* * * * *  * 

The conclufion of this letter expreffes a 
fentiment, which, as a judge in Bengal, and 
friend of human nature, he always confidered 
an object of the firft importance. 

The period of his refidence at his country 
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cottage, was neceflarily limited by the duty 
of attending the fupreme court : on his return 
to Calcutta, in OGtober, he writes to John 
Macpherfon, Ffq. “ Lady Jones, and my‘felf, 
“ received much benefit from the dry foil and 
“ pure air of Crifhnagur; how long my health 
“ will continue in this town, with conftant 
** attendance in court every morning, and the 
“ irkfome bufinefs of juftice of peace in the 
“ afternoon, I cannot forefee. If temperance 
“‘and compofure of mind will avail, I fhall 
“ be well; but I would rather be a valetudi- 
*‘ narian, all my life, than leave unexplored 
“ the Sanfcrit mine which | have juft opened. 

‘‘] have brought with me the father of 
‘ the univerfity of Nadya, who, though not 
‘¢ a Brahmin, has taught grammar and ethics 
“to the moft learned Brahmins, and has no 
. prieftly pride, with which his pupils in 
* general abound.” 

In the year 1785, a periodical work was 
undertaken at Calcutta, under the title of the 
Afiatick Mifcellany, which has been ignorant- 
ly afcribed to the Afiatick Society, with whofe 
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réfearches it had no connection. The title of 
the work indicates the nature of its contents, 
which confifted chiefly of extracts from books 
publifhed in Europe, relating to India, of 
tranflations from Oriental Authors, and of 
poems and eflays. The editor was occafion- 
ally affifted by the literary talents of gentle- 
men in India, and we find in the two firft 
volumes, which were publifhed in the years 
1785 and 86, the following compofitions of 
‘Sir William Jones, who never neglected any 
opportunity of contributing to the advance- 
ment of Oriental literature: the tale of the 
Enchanted Fruit, which has already been 
mentioned, fix hymns * addrefled to as many 


Hindu deities, a literal tranflation of twenty 


* In his hymn to Surya, or the Sun, Sir William Jones 
alludes to himself in the following beautiful lines : 


And, if they ask what mortal pours the strain? 

Say (for thou seest earth, air, and main), 

Say, ** From the bosom of yon silver isle, 

Where skies more softly s.nile, 

He came; and lisping our celestial tongue, 

Though not from Brahma sprung, | 

Draws orient knowledge, from its fountains pure, 

‘Through caves obstructed long, and paths too long 
~ obscure.” 


10 


tales and fables of Nizami, exprefsly intended 
to affift the ftudents of the Perfian language, 
befides other fmaller pieces, from which I 
quote with pleafure, the following beautiful 
tetraftick, which is a literal tranflation from 
the Perfian : 

On parent knees, a naked, new-born child, 

Weeping thou sat’st, while all around thee smil’d: 


So live, that, sinking in thy last long sleep, 
Calm thou may’st smile, when all around thee weep. 


The hymns, which are original compo- 
fitions, are defcriptive of the Hindu deities, 
to whom they were addrefled, and a fhort 
introductory explanation accompanies each. 
The mythological allufions and Sanfcrit 
names, with which they abound, are not 
fufficiently familiar to the Englifh reader, 
to enable him to derive that pleafure from 
them, which thofe who are acquainted with 
the manners and mythology of the Hindus 
feel in the perufal of thefe hymns; but 
whilft they mark the tafte and genius of the 
author, they fupply a fund of information, 


equally novel and curious. We contemplate 
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with delight and furprife the admirer of the 
Grecian bards, and the pupil of the Grecian 
fages, led by his enthufiafm from the banks 
of the Ilyffus to the ftreams of the Ganges, 
celebrating, in ftrains not unworthy of Pindar, 
the fabulous divinities of India, and exploring 
the fources of the Egyptian and Perfian theo- 
logy, and of the tenets of the Ionic and Italic 
{chools of philofophy. Thefe compofitions 
were the elegant amufements of hours of 
lei{ure and relaxation, which he never fuffer- 
ed to interfere with his public duties. They 
prove the verfatility. of thofe intellectual 
powers, which could immediately turn from 
the inveftigation of legal caufes or the folution 
of ab{trufe mathematical problems, to explain 
and adorn the mythological fictions of the 
Hindus, in odes which the Bramins would 
have approved and admired. The variety of 
meafures adopted in the compofition of thefe 
hymns is remarkable; each of the nine* has 
a different form of verfification, and if they 
are not all equally harmonious, they are all 


* He wrote three more hymns afterwards. 
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regular, The opening and conclufion of the 
Hymn to Narayon are very fublime. 

On the fecond of February 1786, Sir 
William Jones delivered to the fociety his 
third annual difcourfe, in which he propofed 
to fill up the outlines delineated in his two 
former addrefles, and promifed, if the ftate of 
his health fhould permit him to continue 
long enough in India, to prepare for the’ an- 
nual mectings of the fociety, a feries of fhort 
diflertations unconne@ed in their titles, but 
all leading to one common point of no {mall 
importance, in the purfuit of interefting 
truths. He exhibits, in this difcourfe, a proof 
of the fuccefsful application of his time to 
the ftudy of Sanfcrit, and {peaks with in- 
creafed confidence of the refult of his new 
attainments. The conclufion expreiles his 
regret, at the departure for Europe of, the 
very ingenious member who firft opened the 
mine of Sanfcrit literature, an honourable 
tribute to the merit of Mr. Charles Wilkins. 

Sir William had lopg propofed making an 
excurfion to Chatigan, the eaftern limits of 
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the Britifh dominions in Bengal. Exclufive- 
ly of his anxiety to acquire, from local ob- 
fervation, a knowledge of the ftate of the 
country, and of the manners and characters 
of the natives, a prudent attention to the 
re-eftablifhment of his health, which had 
fuffered from an unremitted application to 
his public duties as judge and magiftrate, as 
well as a regard for that of Lady Jones, now 
rendered the journey expedient. In the be- 
ginning of 1786, after the recefs of the court, 
he had an opportunity of executing his plan, 
and repaired to Chatigan by fea, in February. 

A fhort time before his departure, a dif- 
cuffion had taken place between the judges 
of the fupreme court of judicature, and the 
executive government of Bengal, refpecting 
a refolution adopted by the latter, altering 
the mode in which the falaries of the judges 
had been paid. They remonftrated againft 
the refolution, and the letter written by Sir 
William Jones to Sir J. Macpherfon on the 
occafion, is fo ftrongly chara¢teriftic of that 
independent fpirit which he always poffeffed, 
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that on this account it merits infertion. The 
remainder of his correfpondence of this year, 
as far as it is proper to lay it before the pub- 


lic, follows in the order of its dates. 


Sir William “fones to F. Macpherfon, Bart. 
Phen Sloop, Feb. 5, 1186. 


MY DEAR SIR, 

Had I known where Captain 
Light * lived in Calcutta, I would not have 
troubled you with the annexed letter, but I 
muft requeft you to forward it to him... It-is 
an anfwer to an excellent letter from him, 
which I received near a twelvemonthago. | 
anxioufly hope he has completed (what no 
other European could begin) a verfion of the 
Siamefe code. 7 
_ My voyage to the eaftern coaft will, I truft, 
be very pleafant, and I hope we fhall make 
our part good againft the fcoundrel Peguers ; 
though if we defcry a fleet of boats, I believe 
it will be wifer to retreat on the wings of the 


* Captain Light was appointed superintendant of a new 
settlement at Penang, or Prince of Wales’s Island. He 
was thoroughly conversant in the Malay dialect. 
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Phoenix; for I am not poet enough to believe, 
that another will rife from her athes. 

I lament that our refpective engagements 
have prevented our meeting often, fince the 
end of the rains; but fix or feven hours in the 
morning, and two or three in the evening, 
fpent in unremitted labour for the laft three 
months, fatigued me fo much that I had no 
leifure for {eciety, fcarcely any for natural re- 
pofe. My laft act was to fign our letter to 
your board on the fubject of our falaries, and 
I would have called upon you to expoftulate 
amicably on the meafure you had purfued, if 
I had not wifhed to {pare you the pain of de- 
fending indefenfible fteps, and the difficulty of 
finding reafons to fupport the moft unreafon- 
able conduct. Many pafflages in the letter 
were foftened by my brethren, for I, who 
have long been habituated to ancient fimpli- 
city, am ever inclined both to write and fpeak 
as I think and feel; and I fhould certainly 
have afked, if we had converfed on this 
matter, whether diftrefling and pinching the 
judges, and making them contemptible in the 
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eyes of the natives, and of their own fervants, 
was, as you exprefled yourfelf laft fummer, 
affifting them with heart and hand; or 
whether forming refolutions, as the fub-trea- 
furer wrote me word three weeks ago con- 
cerning them, of which they were the laft 
men in the fettlement to hear, was intended 
as a return for that perfect cordiality, as far 
as honefty permitted, which | had aflured 
you and Mr. Stables, to be one of the golden 
rules which I had early refolved to purfue in 
my judicial character. 

In a word, the meafure is fo totally in- 
defenfible, that it would have given me as 
much pain as yourfelf, to have difcuffed it. 
I have marked the progrefs of this bufinefs 
from the morning, wherr I received Mr. 
M.’s note; and J am well perfuaded, that the 
invafion of our property, was not an idea 
conceived or approved by you, but forced on 
you by fome financier, who was himfelf de- 
. luded by a conceit of impartiality, not con- 
fidering that the cafes were by no means - 


parallel; under this perfuafion, I beg you to 


C7 
believe, that the meafure has not yet made 
any change in the fincere efteem, with which 
I am, dear Sir, ’ 
Your faithful humble fervant, 


WILLIAM Jongs. 


Sir William “fones to Thomas Caldicott, Eq. 

— Chatigan, Feb, 21, 1786. 

I have been fo loaded with bufi- 

nefs, that I deferred writing to you, till it was 
too late to write much, and when the term 
ended, was obliged, for the fake of my wife’s 
health and my own, to {pend a few weeks in 
this Indian Montpelier, where the hillocks are 
covered with pepper vines, and {parkle with 
bloffoms of the coffee tree ; but the defcription 
of the place would fill a volume, and | can 
only write a fhort letter to fay, fi vales, bene 


eft; valeo. 


Sir William Fones to George Hardynge, Elq. 
Feb. 22, 17186. 
A word to you, no! though you have more 


of wifdom (et verbum fapienti, &c.) than J 


(ks 

have, or with to have of popularity, yet I 
would not fend you one word, but millions 
and trillions of words, if I were not obliged 
to referve them for converfation. ‘The im- 
meafureable field, that lies before me in the 
ftudy of Sanfcrit and of Hindu jurifpru- 
dence (the Arabic laws are familiar to me) 
compels me for the prefent, to fufpend my in- 
tention of correfponding regularly with thofe 
I love *.— 


* The following sonnet, written some years before the 
date of Sir William Jones’s letter, was addressed by him 
to his friend: 

To G. Harpynce, Esq. 
HarpDynGe, whom Camden’s voice, and Camden’s 
fame, 
To noble thoughts, and high attempts excite, 
Whom thy learn’d sire’s well polish’d lays invite, 
To kindle in thy breast, Phoebean flame, 
Oh rise! oh! emulate their lives, and claim 
The glorious meed of many a studious night, 
And many a day spent in asserting right, 
Repressing wrong, and bringing fraud to shame. 
Nor let the glare of wealth, or pleasure’s bow’rs 
Allure thy fancy. Think how Tully shone, 
Think how Demosthenes with heav’nly fire 
Shook Philip’s throne, and lighten’d o’er his tow’rs. 
What gave them strength? Not eloquence alone, 
But minds elate above each low desire. 


W.d. 
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Sir Wiliam ‘fones to Sir F. Macpherfon, Bart. 

Jafferabad, Feb. 271, \7186. 

I cannot exprefs, my dear Sir, 

the pleafure which I have juft received from 

that part of the Board’s letter to us, in which 

they fet us right in our mifconception of their 
preceding letter. 

I rejoice that we were miftaken, and have 
juft figned our reply ; it will, I perfuade my- 
felf, reftore the harmony of our concert, 
which, if worldly affairs have any analogy 
to mufic, will rather be improved than fpoiled 
by a fhort diffonant interval. You, who are 
a mufician, will feel the tone of this meta- 
phor; as to my harfher notes, quicquid af- 
perius dictum eft, indidtum efto. In fac 
(you could not know it, but) I never had 
been fo pinched in my life, for the laft three 
months; having bought company’s bonds, 
(which nothing but extreme neceflity could 
have made me fell at 30 per cent. difcount), I 
was unable to pay my phyfician, or my 
munfhis, and was forced to borrow (for the 


firft time in my life) for my daily rice ; what 
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was worfe, I was forced to borrow of a black 
man, and it was like touching a f{nake or the 
South American eel; in fhort, if our apprehen- 
fions had been well grounded, two of us had 
refolved to go home next feafon. But your 
letter difperfed all clouds and made my mind 
as clear as the air of this fine climate, where 
I expect to efcape the heats, and all the ills 
they produce in a conftitution like mine. I[ 
confefs I wifh you had accepted our offer, for 
half my falary is enough for me, and I would 
have received the remainder cheerfully on any 
terms, as I have hitherto done; but as it is, 
we are all fatisfied, and your offers were fo 
equal, that either would have been {fatisfac- 
tory to me. 

You muft know better than I can, though 
Iam fo much nearer the place on the frontiers 
where Major Ellerker is now encamped. I 
can hardly perfuade myfelf that Myun Ga- 
chim Fera*, with all his bravery in words, 
will venture to pafs the Naf; the whole ftory 


* A general in the service of the king of Ava, who 
appeared on the frontiers of Chatigan, with an army. 
The Naf, is the boundary river between Chatigan and 
Aracan, 
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isc urious, and as [am on the ipot, I with to 
write it with all the gravity of an hiftorian, ef- 
pecially as I can pick out fome part of the 
Pegu general’s original letter, the characters 
of which are little more than the wagurz let- 
ters inverted and rounded. 

I now fit oppofite to the feas, which wafted 
us gently hither in the Phoenix; and our 
voyage was well timed. for had we ftaid 
two days longer, we fhould have been in 
a north-wefler. A beautiful vale lies between 
the hillock on We'ch the houfe is built and 
the beach, on all the other fides are hills finely 
diverfified with groves, the walks are {cented 
with bloffoms of the champac* and nagatart ; 
and the plantations of pepper and coffee are 
equally new and pleafing. My wife, who 
defires her beft remembrance, amufes herfelf 
with drawing, and I with botany. If (which 
I truft will not be the cafe) you snould be in- 
difpofed, this is the Montpelier which will 


re{tore you to health. 


* Lin. Michielia. + Lin. Me-ua. 


Life—V. LI. G 
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Sir William “fones to Mr. Juftice IIyde. - 

| Jaffcrabad, April 30, 1786. 

I delayed, my dear Sir, to 

anfwer your kind letter of the roth, until E 
could give you an accurate account of my 
motions towards Calcutta. We fhall not 
ftay here a whole week longer, but proceed, 
as foon as we can make preparations for. our 
journey, to the burning well*, and thence 


* The burning well is situated about twenty-two miles 
from Chatigan, at the termination of a valley surrounded 
by hills. I visited it in 1778 °§ from recollection am 
eng led to give the following stunt of it. The shape 
of ine well, or rather reservoir, oblong, about six feet 
by four, and the depth does not exceed twelve feet. The 
water which is always cold is supplied by a-spring, and there 
is a conduit for carrying off the superfluity ; a part of the 
surface of the well, about a fourth, is covered with brick- 
work, which is nearly ignited by the flames, which flash 
without intermission from the surface of the water. It 
would appear that an inflammable vapour escapes through 
the water, which takes fire on contact. with the external 
air; the perpejity of the flame is occasioned by the ig- 
nited brick-work, as. without this, much of the vapour 
would escape without conflagration. ‘This was proved by 
taking away the covering of brick-work after the extinc- 
tion of the heat, by throwing upon it the water of the 
well. The flames still continued to burst forth from the 
surface, but with momentary intermissions, and the vapour 
was always immediately kindled by holding a candle at a 
small distance from the sfirface of the water. A piece of 
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through Tipera to Dacca: an old engagement 
will oblige us to deviate a little out of our way 
to Gomarcaly; and if the Jellingy be naviga- 
ble, we fhall-foon be in Calcutta, if not, we 
muft pafs a fecond time through the Sundar- 
bans; in all events, nothing I think can hin- 
der my being in court.on the 15th of June. 
Suffer me now to thank you, as I do moft 
heartily, for the very ufeful information which 

you give me concerning money matters. 
The ancients faid, (not very properly of their 
imaginary gods) ‘ carior eft divis homo, 
quam fibi:’ but I may truly fay, * carior eft 
amicis, quam fibi, {peaking of myfelf and of 


your friendly attentions to me. 


silver placed in the conduit for carrying off the superflu- 
ous water, was discoloured in a few minutes, and an in- 
fusion of tea gave a dark tinge to the water. 

On the side of a hill distant about thrée miles from the 
burning well, there is a spot of ground of a few feet ouly 
in dimensions, from which flashes of fire burst on stamp- 
ing strongly with the foot. The appearance of this spot 
resembled that of earth, on which a fire had been 
kindled. Ido not recoliect whether it was hot to the’ 
touch. 
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Sir Wilhans Fones to Sir F. Macpherfon, Bart. 
May 6, 1786. 


I delayed from day to day, and 
from week to week, the pleafure of anfwer- 
ing your acceptable letter, which I received, I 
am afraid, fo long ago as the middle of March. 
I wifhed to fend you fomething interefting; 
‘but my days flowed on in the fame equablé 
and uniform tenor, and were only to be dif- 
tinguithed by the advances F made in my 
Perfian, Indian, and, botanical purfuite. In 
fhort, as it fometimes happens, by intending 
to write much, I had written nothing; and 
Was preparing to give you fome account of 
my motions towards the prefidency, when I 
had the very great fatisfaction of receiv- 
ing your packet full of matter, full of pleaf- 
ing accounts, and full of juft obfervations. 
% *  * % * #& x 
* * Tread with pleafure, while I was at 
| breakfatt, Mr. Forfter’s lively little traét, and 
having finifhed my daily tafk of Perfian read- 
ing with a learned Parfi of Yezd, who accom- 
panied me hither, I allot the reft of the morn- | 


ing ot you. 
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The approbation given at home to your 
feafonable exertions here, was but natural ; 
it could not have been otherwife, and there- 
fore it gives me great pleafure, but no furprife. 
Be affured that general applaufe ever has re- 
fulted, and ever will refult from good a¢tions 
and falutary meafures, as certainly as an echo, 
in rocky places, follows the voice. You will 
readily believe me, when I affure you, that I 
have few things more at heart than that you 
may enjoy as much as you can defire of that 
echo, and receive no pain or injury from 
the rocks; for rocks abound, my friend, in 
the fea of life. 

The Scripture {peaks of nations overturn- 
ing their judges in ftony places; and ambitious 
judges ought to be overturned, but as I do 
not afpire, I can never fall from an eminence. 

The ftate of parties in England, {till makes 
"me rejoice, that [am not in London, My 
friendfhips would lead me naturally to with 
the rife of the —————-——- while my con- 
fcience, and my humble judgment oblige me | 


to prefer. ..... fyftem as far as 1 know 
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‘it. God grant he may adopt the beft mea- 
fures for this country, and give them effect by 
the beft means, without difarranging your 
‘meafures, fince the wheel of continual changes 
cannot but have a bad effect in the minds of 
the governed—but I fat down to write a letter, 
not a treatife. 

By the way, I have read a fecond time here 
your friend’s Treatife on the Hiftory of Civil 
Society, and am extremely pleafed with it, 
efpecially his chapter on the relaxation of 
national fpirit. : : * * 
*  * * 

- Your communications about the Lama will 
be truly interefting, I have read fince I left 
Calcutta 800 pages in quarto concerning the 
Mythology and Hiftory, both civil and natu- 
ral, of Tibet. The work was printed with 
every advantage of new types and curious en- 
gravings, at Rome, about ten years ago, and 
was compiled from the papers of an Italian 
father, named Orazio, who had lived thirty 
years in that country and Napal, where he 


died, On -my return, I purpofe, with the 
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permiffion of the fociety, to fend a treatife* 
to the prefs, which ought to ftand firft in our 
collections, as it will be a key to many other 
papers. I have caufed fix or feven plates to 
be engraved for it. > 

Always excepting my own imperfect eflays, 
I may venture to foretell, that the learned in 
Europe will not be difappointed by our firft 
volume. But my great object, at which I 
have long been labouring, is to give our 
country a complete digeft of Hindu and Muf- 
fulman law. Ihave enabled myfelf by ex- 
ceffive care to read the oldeft Sanfcrit law 
books with the help of a loofe Perfian para- 
phrafe; and I have begun a tranflation of 
Menu into Englith; the beft Arabian law- 
tract, I tranflated laft year. What I can pof- 
fibly perform alone, I will by God’s bleffing 
perform; and I would write on the fubject to 
the Minifter, Chancellor, the Board of Con- 
troul, and the Directors, if I were not appre- 
henfive that they who know the world, but. 


* A Dissertation on the Orthography of Asiatic 
Words in Roman Letiers. Works, vol. 11. page 258. 
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do not fully know me, would think that I ex- 
pected fome advantage either of fame or pa- 
tronage, by purpofing to be made the Juftinian 
of India; whereas I am confcious of defiring 
no advantage, but the pleafure of doing general 
good. I fhall confequently proceed in the work 
by my own ftrength, and will print my digeft 
by degrees at my own expenfe, giving copies of 
it where I know they will be ufeful. One point 
I have already attained; 1 made the pundit of 
our court read and correct a copy of Halhed’s* 
book in the original Sanfcrit, and I then obliged 
him to atteft it as good law, fo that he never 
now can give corrupt opinions, without cer- 
tain detection. 

May your conimercial bloffom arrive at 
maturity, with all the vigour of Indian vege- 
tation ! 

« My foul expands, like your bloffom, at the 
idea of improved commerce ; no fubjeét is to 
me more animating. _ ) 

Ihave a commercial idea for you, not a 


* A translation bv N. B. Halhed, Esq. of the code 
ca npied by pundits, by the direction of Mr. Hastings. 


bloffom, but as yet a germ only. What if 
Perfia fhould now flourifh!~ and what if the 
prefent king, Jaffer Khan, be really as greata 
man as reprefented!. Perfia wants many manu- 
factures of India, and her king would bea va- 
luable ally. * * * * * # # 
_- = & & * have already 
thanked you for your kind attentions to Emin, 
and I beg torepeat them. Many in England 
will be equally thankful. He is a fine fel- 
low ; and if active fervice fhould be required, 
he would feek‘nothing fo much, as to be 
placed in the moft perilous edge of the battle. 
* # * * # 

In this letter we fee the unabated activity 
of a vigorous mind, uniting recreation with 
improvement, and collecting in its progrefs 
through the gardens of literature, the flowers 
of every foil. A detailed account of the daily 
ftudies of Sir William Jones would furprife 
the moft indefatigable, and it may not be im- 
pertinent to mention in proof of this obferva- 
tion, that he found time during his fhort’re- 


fidence at Chatigan, in addition to the occu- 


pations: which he has defcribed, to perufe twice 
the heroic poem of Ferdofi, the Homer of 
Perfia, fuppofed to contain fixty thoufand 
couplets. Of the fentiments expreffed in his 
correfpondence, it is fufficient to remark in 
general, that they do no lefs honour to his 
heart than to his judgment. I cannot but 
with that he had found time to write the am- 
ple defcription which he mentions. 

Few perfons have pafled through a greater 
variety of hardthips, and perilous adventures, 
than the perfon mentioned by Sir William 
Jones; under the name of Emin. Born at 
Hamadan, in Perfia, of Armenian parents, 
and expofed during his infancy to uncommon 
difafters, while a mere youth he followed his 
father and ruined family to Calcutta. He had 
there an opportunity of obferving the fuperi- 
ority of Europeans, in arms, arts, and {ciences, 
over the Afiatics, and the impreflion which 
he received from it, infpired an invincible de- 
fire in Emin to acquire the knowledge which 
they poflefled. For this purpofe, he deter- 


mined, at all hazards, to vifit England, and 
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after a long oppofition from his father, having 
obtained his reluctant affent, he adopted the 
only means left for the accomplifhment of his 
purpofe, by working his paffage as a common 
failor in one of the fhips belonging to the Eaft- 
India Company. After his arrival in Eng= 
land, he loft no time in beginning to acquire 
the inftru@tion which he fo anxioufly defired, 
but his progrefs was retarded by the narrow- 
nefs of his circumftances, and he was com— 
pelled to fubmit to menial occupations, and 
Jaborious employments, to procure a fubfift- 
ence. . F ortune favoured his perfeverance, 
and in a moment of defpair, he was acciden- 
tally introduced to the notice of the Duke 
of Northumberland, and afterwards to that 
of many gentlemen of rank and fortune, . 
by whofe afliftance his views were pro- 

moted *. | 


* Previous to his introduction to the Duke of North- 
umberland, Emin had become acquainted with Ed- 
mund Burke, whom he accidentally met in the Park. 
After some conversation, Mr. Burke invited Emin to his 
apartments, up two pair of stairs at the sign of Pépé’s 
head, at a bookseller’s near the Temple. Emin, ignorant 
of the name of the gentleman who had treated him-with 


or 

The great objeQ of Emin, was to obtain 
‘a knowledge of military tactics, in the hopes 
of employing it fuccefsfully, in refcuing the 
liberty and religion of the country of his an- 
ceftors from the defpoti{m of the Turks and 
Perfians. After ferving with the Pruffian 


and Englifh armies in Germany, he procured 


so much courtesy, begged to be favoured with it, and 
Mr. Burke politely answered, Sir, my name is Edmund 
* Burke at your service; J ama run-away son from a 
“ father as you are.” He then presented half-a-guinea 
to Emin, saying, “ upon my honour this is what I have 
“ct present; please to accept it.” 

Mr. Burke the next day visited Emin, and assisted 
him with his advice as to the boo!.s which he should read. 
He introduced him to his relation, Mr. William Burke ; 
and for thirty years Emin acknowledges that he was treat- 
ed with unceasing kindness by both. 

At the period of the commencement of his acquaint- 
ance with Mr. Burke, Emin had little left for his main- 
tenance, and the prospect of accomplishing the purpose of 
his voyage to England became daily more gloomy. “ Had 
“not Mr. Burke consoled him now and then (to use the 
“ words of Emin) he might have been lost for ever through 
“ Uespair; but his friend always advised him to put his 
trust in God, and he never missed a day without seeing 
“Emin. He was writing books at the time, and desired 
“ the author (i. e. Emin) to copy them; the first was an 
“ Imitation of the late‘Lord Bolingbroke’s Letter; the se- 
“ cond, The Treatise of Sublime and Beautiful.” Life 
of Emin, London edition, p. 93, 
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the means of tranfporting himfelf into the 
mountains of Armenia, in the view of offers 
ing his fervices to Heraclius, the reigning 
prince of Georgia, and of roufing the religi- 
ous zeal and martial {pirit of his countrymen. 
He had there the mortification to find his re- 
fources inadequate to the magnitude of the 
enterprife, and he was compelled to return 
difappointed to England. After fome time 
fpent in folicitation, he was enabled by the 
affiftance cf his patrons to proceed with re- 
commendations to Ruffia, and thence after 
various fatigues and impediments, which his 
fortitude and perfeverance furmounted, he 
reached Tefflis, the capital of Georgia. After 
eight years of wandering, perils, and diftrefs, 
through the mountains of that country and 
Armenia, he was obliged to abandon his vi- 
fionary project, and returned to his father in’ 
Calcutta. Still anxious for the accomplifh- 
ment of his plans, and no ways intimidated 
by the experience of paft dangers and difhcul- 
ties, he made a third attempt for the exeeu- 


tion of them, and procecded to Perfia. This 


proved equally unfuccefsful, and he again re- 
turned to Calcutta. In Emin, we fee the fame 
man, who was a failor, a porter, a menial fer- 
vant, and fubfifting by charity, the companion 
of nobles, and patronifed by princes and mo- 
narchs, ever preferving in his deepeft diftreffes, 
a fenfe of honour, a fpirit of integrity, a reli- 
ance upon Providence, and a firm adherence 
to the principles of Chriftianity, in which he 
had been’ educated. During his refidence in 
Calcutta, he publithed an account of his event- 
ful life, which Sir William Jones condeicend- 
ed to revife, fo far only as to correct ortho- 
graphical errors, but without any amendment 
of the ftyle. | 

' From Chatigan, Sir William Jones re- 
turned to Calcutta, and after the recefe of the 
court, again vifited his retirement at Chrifhna- 
nagur, where he occupied himfelf as ufual in - 
his favourite ftudies, an account of which, as 
well as of his journey to the prefidency, I fhall 
fupply by extracts from his familiar letters. 
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Sir William ones to Mr. Jultice Hyde. 

Comarcaly, June 15, 1786. 

I find that in this country, tra- 

vellers are perfect flaves ‘to the feafons and 
-elements.. It was my refolution when f left 
Dacca, to pufh on as expeditioufly as poffible 
to Calcutta; but in our paflage of eight days 
lat year through the Tulfi creek and the Artat 
river, our boat was hotter day and night, 
than I ever felt a vapour-bath ; till then, as 
much as I had reafon to dread an Indian fun, 
I had not acomplete idea of it. This affeéted 
both Lady Jones and me fo much, that it 
would have been madnefs to have pafied the 
Sundarbans in fuch weather; and Mr. Red- 
fearn having promifed to fend me word, 
when the Jelinga becomes navigable (which 
is ufually about the middle of this month) I 
expect every day to receive that intelligence, 
after which I thall be in Calcutta in eight days. 
I am principally vexed at this delay, becaufe 
from your having taken the charge when it 
was Sir R. Chambers’ turn, I fear he muft be 


ill, and confequently that you muft have a 


| great deal of trouble: give my affectionate re- 
membrance to him. eae 
| Iam, &c. 


Sir William “fones to Mifs E. Shipley. 
On the Ganges, Sept. 7, 1786. 
You do too much honour, 
my dear Madam, to my compofitions; they 
amufe me in the few hours of leifure that 
my bufinefs allows, and if they amufe my 
friends, I am amply rewarded. 
Masi’! Latino e’l Greco 
Parlan di me dopo la morte, € un vento ; 
Ond’ io, perche pavento 
Adunar sempre quel ch’un’ ora sgombre, 
Vorrei ’] vero abbraciar lassando l’ombre. 

We talk of the year 1790, as the happy 
limit of our refidence in this unpropitious cli- 
mate; but this muft be a family fecret, left 
applications fhould be made for my place, and 
I fhould be fhoved out before my refignation. 
God grant that the bad ftate of my Anna’s 
health, may not compel her to leave India | 


before me; I fl:ould remain like a man with 
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a dead palfy on one of his fides; but it were 
better to lofe one fide for a time than both for 
ever. I do not mean that the has been, or is 
likely to be, in danger from her complaints, 
I have propofed a vifit ‘to her friend Lady 
Campbell, and fhe feemed to receive the pro- 
pofal with pleafure; the fea alr, and change 
of feene at a proper feafon, may do more 
than all the faculty with all their prefcriptions, 
As to politics and minifters, let me whifper 
another fecret in your ears 
Jo non credo piu al nero ch’ all’ azzurro, 

and, as to coalitions, if the cro be mixed with 
the azzurro, they will only make a dirtier 
colour, India is yet fecure, and improveable 
beyond imagination ; it is not however in fuch 
a {tate of fecurity, but that wife politicians may, 
with ftrong ‘well-timed exertions and well ap- 
plied addrefs, contrive to lofe it. The dif- 
charge of my duty, and the ftudy of Indian 
laws in their original languages (which is no 
inconfiderable part of my duty) are an excufe 
for my negleé of writing letters ; and indeed 


I find by experience, that I can take up my 
Life—V. HHI. H 


pen for. that purpofe but once. a year, and. I 
have a hundred unanfwered letters now lying 
before me, but my Anna, who is my fecretary 
of flate, and firft or rather sole lady of the 
treafury, has written volumes. cLoves and 
regards to all who love and regard us; as to 
compliments, they are unmeaning things, 
and neither become me to fend, nor you to 


convey. 


I am, 
With great regard, dear Madam, 
Your faithful and affectionate fervant, 
WILLIAM JonEs. 


Sir Wilkam Jonesto Dr. Patrick Rufe. 
Crishna-nagur, Sept. 28, 1786. 
Varioug caufes contribute 
to render me a bad correfpondent, particu- 
larly the difcharge of my public duty, and 
the ftudies which are connected with that 
duty, fuch as the Indian and Arabic laws in 
their feveral difficult languages, one of which 
has occupied moft of my leifure for the laft 
twelvemonth, excepting when I travelled te 
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Iflamabad, for ‘the benefit of the fea air 
and verdant hillocks, during the hot feafon., 
It is only in fuch a retirement as the cottage, 
where I am pafling a fhort vacation, that I: 
can write to literary friends, or, even think 
much on literary fubjeéts; and it was long, 
after I left this folitude laft autumn, that I 
had the pleafure of receiving your moft agree- 
able letter. P 

I am tolerably ftrong in Sanferii, and hope 
to prove my ftrength foon by tranflating a 
law tract of great intrin{ic merit,and extremely 
curious, which the Hindus believe to be al- 
moft as old as the creation. It is afcribed to 
Menu, the Minos of India, and like him, the 
fon of Jove. My prefent ftudy is the origi- 
nal of Bidpa’s fables, called Hitopadefa *, 
which is a.charming book, and wonderfully 
ufeful to a learner of the language, I con- 
gratulate you on the completion of your two 
works, but exhort you to publifh them. 
Think how much fame Koenig loft by delay- 


* Translated by Sir William \Jones, and published in 
his Works, vol, xiii. 


Ha 
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ing his publications. God knows whether 
any ufe honourable to his memory will be 
made of his manufcripts. Think of Mr. 
D’Herbelot, whofe pofthumous work, like 
moft others, had the fate of being incorreQly 
publifhed. Printing is dear at Calcutta; but 
if government would print your works (as 
they ought) I could cheerfully fuperintend 
commas and colons. I am delighted with 
your botanical purfuits. They talk of a pub- 
lic garden on the banks of the river near Cal- 
cuttae How I with for our fakes, you could 
be allured from the Sircars! I long to vifit 
them, however, and to view your colleétions ; 
though I muft be fo honeft as to own, that 
accurate botanical defcriptions give me more 
pleafure than an herbal, I mean where the 
frefh plants can be examined. For this reafon 
Thave not begun to collec fpecimens, but 
defcribe as well as I can; and for brevity in 
coarfe Latin. Lady Jones affifts me by her 
accuracy in drawing and colouring. 

The province of Chatigan (vulgarly Chi- 
tigong) is a noble field for a naturalift, It is 
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fo called, { believe, from the chatag, which is 
the moft beautiful little bird I ever faw. The 
hills and woods abound with uncommon 
plants and animals; indeed the whole Eaftern’ 
peninfula would be a new world toa philofo- 
pher. I with poor Koenig had left his papers 
to you; Banks has too much of his own to 
employ him, and Macpherfon, who loved the 
fage, would I dare fay have perfuaded Lord 
Cornwallis to raife the beft monument to his 
memory, a good edition of his‘works. I have 
carefully examined a plant, which Keenig 
mentioned to me, and called pentapethes protea, 
from the fingular variety of leaves on the 
fame tree. The natives call it Mae/camchand; 
and one of its fragrant flefhy bloffoms, in- 
fufed for a night in a glafs of water, forms a 
mucilage of a very cooling quality. The 
pentapethes phocenicia, which now beautifies 
this plain, produces a fimilar mucilage, which 
might anfwer the fame purpofes as that of 
the Arabian gum, if not other and more im- 
portant purpofes. But I mention this plant, 


becaufe Koenig told me, that Linnzus had in- 
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verted nature in his defcription. of it, by af- 
figning to it five caftrated filaments, to each of 
which were annexed three prolific ones; 
whereas, faid he, (I am fure I did not mif- 
take him) the flower has fifteen caftrated, and 
five prolific; fo that in truth it would have 
been pentandrian. Now | have examined all 
the flowers of this fpecies that I could get, 
and I find the defcription of Linnzus to be 
correct; but there is no accounting for the 
variety of a protean plant. 

Many thanks for your offer of Mr. D Han- 
carville, but I have the book, though like you 
I have not read it. I wifhto be firm in San- 
fcrit, before I read fyftems of mythology. 
We have fent the firft papers of our tranf- 
actions to the prefs, and fhall go on as faft as 
Mr. G.’s compofitor will let us. Farewell, 
my dear Sir; vivere, valcre, et philofophari 
cum paucis, is what I with for you, as much 


as for your &c. 
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Sir William Sones to William Shipley*, Efq. 

Crishna-nagur, Oct. 5, 1786, 

I bluth, my dear Sir, in reading a 

fecond or third time with increafing delight, 
your excellent letters from Maidftone, when 
I compare the dates of them with that of my 
anfwer. Various, however, are the caufes 
which oblige me to be an indifferent and flow 
correfpondent ; firft, illnefs, which had con- 
fined me three months to my couch, where 
your firft letter found me on the great river; 
next, the difcharge of an important duty, 
which falls peculiarly heavy on the Indian 
judges, who are forced to ac as juftices of 
the peace in a populous country where the 


police is deplorably bad; then the difficult 


* William Shipley, Esq. brother to the late Bishop of 
St. Asaph, and now in his 89th year. He suggested the 
idea of the Society for the Encouragement of Arts, Com- 
merce, &c. which was established in 1753, and in the 
following year, a gold meal was voted to him by the so- 
ciety, with an inscription : 

| To WiLiiAM SHIPLEY, 
whose public spirit 
gave Rise to this 
Society. 
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ftudy of Hindu and Mohammedan laws, in 
two copious languages, Sanfcrit and. Arabic, 
which ftudies are infeparably connected with 
my public duty, and may tend to eftablith by 
degrees, among ten millions of our blaék fub- 
jects, that fecurity of defcendable property, 
a want of which, as you juftly obferve, has 
prevented the people of Afia from improving 
their agriculture and mechanical arts; laftly, 
I may add (though rather an amufement than 
a duty) my purfuit of general literature, which 
J have here an opportunity of doing from 
the fountain head, an opportunity, which if 
loft, may never be recovered. When I ac- 
cept therefore with gratitude the honour of- 
fered me by your young Hercules, the Maid- 
{tone Society, of being one of their corref- 
ponding members, I cannot indulge a hope 
of being a diligent or ufeful correfpondent, 
unlefs any difcovery fhould be made by our 
Indian Society, which I may think likely to 
be of ufe in our common country. Your 
vatious papers I have diftributed among thole, 
who feemed the likelzeft to avail themfelves 
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of the rules and hints which they contain, 
The rapidity of the Ganges, makes it ex- 
tremely difficult to refcue the unhappy perfons 
who are overfet in boats, efpecially at the 
time of the bore*, when fuch accidents moft 
-ufually happen; but I am confident that the 
‘methods prefcribed in the little work which 
you fent me, will often be falutary even here. 
Dr. Johnfon’s tract I have new lent to a me- 
dical friend of great ability; and I am pars 
ticularly interefted in the fecurity of our pri- 
fons from infection, to which indeed they are 
lefs liable in this climate, from our practice 
of fleeping in a draught of air whenever it 
can be had. Without this habit, to which 
I am now enured, we fhould never be free 
from putrid diforders;s§ * * * © %& 
* * * * F &#  # & 
*  —=* ~~ Should your fociety be fo ex- 
tended as to admit all Kent, you will, I truft, 

* The bore, is an expression applied to a peculiar swell 
in the Hughli river, occasioned by the rapid influx of the 
tide; -it breaks in shallow water along the shore, and no 


boat can resist its violence. The noise of its approach 
ts beard at a distance af some miles, and the boats to 
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have an excellent member in one of my oldeft 
college friends, Doctor Breton, of Broughton, 
near Afhford, who has left no path of fcience 
or literature unexplored. We fhall print our 
tranfactions with all fpeed confiftent with 
accuracy; as all our members, including even 
our printer, are men of bufinefs, in commerce, 
revenue, or judicature, we cannot proceed 
very rapidly, either in giving the public the 
“tracts we have already collected, or in adding 


to our collection. 


Sir William Fones to Sir Ff. Macpherfon, Bart. 
: Caleutta, Nov. 1726. 
The fociety heard with pleafure, 

the curious account of the Lama’s inaugur- 


ation; and the firft fheet of their tranfactions 


is printed. . . a . 
ie * x * % % * * 
. * Be affured, that I will ever re- 


member the contents of your own letter ; 


avoid it are rowed into deep water, where the agitation 
is considerable, but not dangerous. The bores are high- 
est about the equinoxes, and at the middle periods be- 
tween them cease altogether. 
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and accept my thanks for the pleafure which 
I have received from that of Mr. Adam Fer. 
gufon to you. One fentence of it is fo wife, 
and fo well expreffed, that I read it till I had 
it by heart. ‘* Juflice to the ftranger,” &c. 

I am correcting proofs of our Tranfactions, 
which will, I hope, fatisfy Mr. Fergufon as 
to the theology of the Hindus. By rifing 
before.the fun, I allot an hour every day to 
Sanfcrit, and am charmed with knowing fo 
beautiful a fifter of Latin and Greek. *° # 
x * 8 # & # 

Magnum vettigal eft parfimonia, is an 
aphorifm which I learned early from Cicero. 
The public, if they are grateful, muft with 
that you had attended as vigilantly to your 
own vectigal, as you have wifely and fuc- 


cefsfully to theirs. 


In September, Lord Cornwallis arrived at 
Fortwilliam, with the appointinent of Gover- 
nor-General ; and the writer of thefe theets, 


who accompanied him to India, had the hap- 
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pinefs of renewing his perfonal intimacy with 
Sir William Jones. 

The uniformity which marked the re- 
maining period of his allotted exiftence, ad- 
mits of little variety of delineation. The 
largeft portion of each year was devoted to 
his profeffional duties and ftudies; and all 
the time that could be faved from thefe im- 
portant avocations, was dedicated to the cul- 
tivation of fcience and literature. Some 
periods were chequered by ilInefs, the con- 
fequence of intenfe application; and others 
were embittered by the frequent and fevere 
indifpofition of the partner of his cares and 
object of his affections. ‘“ The climate of 
“India” (as he had already found occafion 
to remark in a letter to a friend) “ had been 
* unpropitious to the delicate conftitution of 
“his beloved wife; and fo apprehenfive 
was he of the confequences, that he intended, 
“ unlefs fome favourable alteration fhould take 
“* place, to urge her return to her native 


“country, preferring the pang of feparation 
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« for five or fix years to the anguifh, which 
“ he fhould hardly furvive, of lofing her.” 
While bufinefs required the daily attend- 
ance of Sir William Jones, in Calcutta, his 
ufual refidence was on the banks of the 
Ganges, at the diftance of five miles from the 
court ; to this fpot he returned every evening 
after fun-fet, and in the morning rofe fo early 
as to reach hie apartments in town by walking, 
at the firft appearance of the dawn. Having 
feverely fuffered from the heat of the fun, he 
ever afterwards dreaded and avoided an expo- 
fure to it; and in his hymn to Surya, he 
alludes to its effect upon him, and to his 
moon-light rambles in the following lines ; 
Then roves thy poet free, 


Who with no borrow’d art, 


Dares hymn thy pow’r, and durst provoke thy oe 
But felt the thrilling dart; 


And now on lowly knee : 
From him, who gave the wound, the balsam prays. 


The intervening period of each morniag 
until the opening of the court, was regularly 
allotted and applied to diftinét ftudies. He 
pafled the months of vacation at his retire- 
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ment at Crifhna-nagur, in his ufual purfuits. 
Some of the literary productions of his re- 
tirement will be noticed; and I fhall now 
continue my extracts from his familiar cor- 


refpondence. 


Sir William ‘fanes to “f. Shore, Efq. 

Gardens, near Calcutta, March 25, 1787. 

f am charmed, my dear Sir, 

with the fhort but comprehenfive work of 
Rhadacaunt, your pundit, the title of which 
I fee is Puran-arthupracufam, or the mean- 
ing of the Purans difplayed. It contains 
pedigrees, or lifts of kings, from the earlieft 
times to the decline of the Indian empire; 
but the proper names are fo murdered, or 
fo ftrangely difguifed in Perfian letters, that 
Tam only tantalized with a thirft for more 
accurate information. If the pundit at your 
requeft, will lend me the original, my mar- 
batta writer fhall copy it elegantly, with 
{paces between the lines for a literal Englifh 
tranflation, which may perhaps be agreeable, 


with your confent, to our fociety. 


lil 


Sir Witham “fones to F. Shore, Efq. 
May \1, 1787, 
I return with many thanks, my 
dear Sir, the letter of his High Mightinefs 
Tatbu Arnu (king of Ava*). When I began 


* If the reader has a curiosity to see this singular let- 
ter, he may gratify it. ‘The perusal, may perhaps recall 
to his recollection, the following lines : | 

Here’s a large mouth indeed, 
That spits forth death and mountains, rocks and seas $ 


Official translation of a letter from the Rajah or Principal 
of the Burmas to the Collector of Chittagong : 

[am lord of a whole people, and of 101 countries, and 
my titles are Rajah Chatterdary (7. e. sitting under a ca- 
nopy) and Rajah Surey Bunkshee, (2. e. descendant of 
the Sun). Sitting on the throne with a splendid canopy 
of gold, I hold in subjection to my authority many Ra- 
jahs; gold, silver, and jewels, are the produce of my 
country, and in my hand 1s the instrument of war, that, 
as the lightning of Heaven, humbles and subdues my 
enemies ; my troops require neither injunctions nor com- 
mands, and my elephants and horses are without num- 
ber. In my service are ten pundits learned in the Shas- 
ter, and 104 priests, whose wisdunn is not to be equalled; 
agreeably to whose learning and intelligence, I execute 
and distribute justice among my people, so that my mane 
dates, like the lightning, suffer no resistance nor control. 
My subjects are endowed with virtue and the principles 
of justice, and refrain from all immoral practices, and I 
am as the Sun, blessed with the light of wisdom to dise 
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it, I feared it was hoftife, but am glad to find 
it fo amicable. Dulce mihi nomen pacis! If 


cover the secret designs of men; whoever is worthy of 
being called a Rajah, is merciful and just towards his peo- 
ple; thieves, robbers, and disturbers of the peace, have 
at length received the punishment due to their crimes; 
and now the word of my mouth is dreaded as the light 
ning from Heaven. I am as a great sea, among 2000 
rivers, and many rivulets; and as the mountain Shu- 
meroo, surrounded by 40,000 hills, and like unto these 
3s my authority, extending itself over 101 Rajahs ; further, 
10,000 Rajahs pay daily attendance at my Durbar, and 
my country excels every country of the world; my pa- 
lace as the heayens, studded with gold and precious 
stones, is revered more than any other palace in the uni- 
verse. My occupations resemble the business of the 
chief of the angels, and I have written unto all the pro- 
vinces of Arracan, with orders to forward this letter in 
safety to Chittagong, formerly subject to the Rajah Sery 
Tamah Chucka, by whom the country was cultivated and 
populated ; and he erected 2400 places of public wership, 
and made 24 tanks. 

Previous to his accession, the country was subject to 
other Rajahs, whose title was Chatterdary, who erected 
places of worship, and appointed priests to adminis- 
ter the rites of religion to people of every denomina- 
tion; but at that period the country was ill govern- 
ed, previous to the accession of Rajah Sery Tamah 
Chucka to the government of the countries of Rutunpoor, 
Dootinady, Arracan, Dooraputty, Ramputty, Chagdoye, 
Mahadaye, Mawong, in whose time the country was gos 
‘verned with justice and ability, and his wisdom was as the 
lightning ; and the people were happy under his admi- 
nistration. He was also favoured with the friendship of 
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he is at peace with the Siamefe, he may be a 
good neighbour, and we may be gainers by 


the religious men of the age, one of whom, by name 
Budder, resorting to his place of residence, was solicited 
by the Rajah to appoint some one for the purpose of in- 
structing him in religious rites, and Shawhmany was ac 

cordingly appointed agreeably to the Rajah’s requisition ; 
at this time it rained from Heaven, gold, silver, and pre- 
Cious stones, which were buried under ground in charge 
of the above priest, whose house was of gold and silver 
workmanship, to which the people resort, and worship 
the deities; and the Rajah kept a large establishment of 
servants, and of slaves at the temple, for the service of 
travellers and passengers; and his time was engaged in 
the studying of the five books, and he always refrained 
from immoral practices and deeds interdicted by his re- 
ligion, and the priests, &c. abstained from the flesh of 
geese, pigeons, goats, hogs, and of fowls; and wicked- 
ness, theft, adultery, lying, drunkenness, were unknown 
in that age. I likewise pursue a line of conduct and re- 
ligion similar to the above; but previous to my conquest 
of Arracan, the people were as snakes wounding men, a 
prey to enmity and disorder; and in several provinces 
there were eaters of the flesh of men, and wickedness 
prevailed amongst them, so that no man could trust his 
neighbour. At this time one Bowdah Outhar, otherwise 
Sery Boot Taukwor, came down in the country of Arra- 
can, and instructed the people and the beasts of the fieid 
in the principles of religion and rectitude, and agreeably 
to his word the country was governed for a period of 
5000 years, so that peace and goodewill subsisted amongst 
men; agreeably hereto is the tenor of my conduct and 
government of my people: as there is an oil, the produce 
of a certain spot of the earth, of exquisite flavour, so is 

Lije—V. I. I 
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his gold and ivory; but I have no inclination 
to tafte his fweet and delicious petroleum, 
which he praifes fo highly; I am fatisfed 
with the {mell of it, and with its fingular pro- 


my dignity and power above that of other R:jahs; and 
Taffloo Rajah, the high priest, having consulted with the 
others of that class, represented to me on 15th Aughur 
1148, saying, do you enforce the laws and custoins of 
Sery Boot Taukwor, which I accordingly did, and more- 
over erected six places of divine worship, and have con- 
formed myself strictly to the laws and customs of Sery 
Tamah Chucka, governing my people with lenity and 
justice. 

As the country of Arracan lies contiguous to Chitta- 
gong, if a Treaty of Commerce were established between 
me and the English, perfect amity and alliance would 
ensue from such engagements; therefore I have submit- 
ted it to you, that the merchants of your country should 
resort hither for the purpose of purchasing pearls, ivory, 
wax, and that in return my people should be permitted 
to resort to Chittagong for the purpose of trafficking in 
such commodities as the country may afford; but as the 
Mugs residing at Chittagong have deviated from the prin- 
ciples of religion and morality, they ought to be correct- 
ed for their errors and irregularities agreeably to the 
written laws, insomuch as those invested with power will 
suffer eternal punishment in case of any deviation from 
their religion and laws, but whoever conforms his conduct 
to the strict rules of piety and religion, will hereafter be 
translated to Heaven. IT have accordingly sent four ele~ 
phant’s teeth under charge of 30 persons, who will re- 
turn with your answer to the above proposals and offers 
of alliance. 
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perty of reftoting the {cent of Ruffia leather. 
I am told he is an able man; but from all I 
can learn, I fufpe& him to be an ambitious 
dog, who would act the lion if he could, and 
end, as he is faid to have begun, the Au- 
renzeb of the Indian peninfula. 

We are pretty well, and hope that you are 
now in good health. You will not (though 
you diflike medicine) object to my prefcrip- 
tion : 

‘Take a concerto of Corelli, 


An air of Leo, or Pergolesi, 
a trio of Haydn, &c. Mixtura fiat. 





Would I could be as good a phyfician to you, 


as | am, &c. 


Sir Wilham ‘fones to Ff. Shore, Efq. 

May 12, 1787, 

You have fent me a treafure, 

which will enable me to fatisfy my mind at 
leaft on- the chronology of India; need I fay, 
that I fhail ever be happy in the converfation 
of fo learned a man as Rhadacaunt? Before 
J return to Calcutta, I fhall have read his in- 
terefting book, and fhall be better able to con« 

12 
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verfe with him in Sanfcrit, which I {peak 
continually with my pundit. 

I can eafily conceive all your feelings, but 
confider, my dear friend, that you are now 
-colleting for yourfelf (while you ferve your 
country) thofe flowers which will give a 
brighter bloom even to the valleys of De- 
vonfhire, that you are young and have as 
fair a profpeQ of long happincfs as any mor- 
tal can have. I predict, that when I meet 
you a few years hence at Teignmouth, where 
I hope to fpend many a feafon with all that 
my foul cherifhes in this world, I fhall hear 
you confefs, that your painful toil in India, 
conduced in the endto your happinefs. That 
you may enjoy as much of it as human hfe 


affords, is the fincere with of, &c. 


Sir William “Jones to “f. Shore, Efq. 


June 24. 
x * * * % * * 
* * # I am well, rifing conftantly 


between three and four, and ufually walking 


two or three miles before funrife; my wife 
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is tolerably well ; and we only lament, that 
the damp weather will foon oblige us to leave 
our herds and flocks, and all our rural delights 
on the banks of the Baghiratti. The bufinefs 
of the court will continue at leaft two months 
longer, after which I purpofe to take a houfe 
at Bandell or Hugli, and pafs my autumnal 
vacation as ufual with the Hindu bards. I 
have read your pundit’s curious book twice 
in Sanfcrit, and will have it elegantly copied; 
the Dab ftan alfo I have read through twice 
with great attention; and both ‘copies are 
ready to be returned, as you fhall direct. 
Mr. R. Johnfton thinks he has a young 
friend who will tranflate the Daédi/lan, and 
the greateft part of it would be very intere(t- 
ing to a curious reader, but fome of it can- 
not be tranflated. It contains more recondite 
learning, more entertaining hiftory, more 
beautiful {pecimens of poetry, more ingenuity 
and wit, more indecency and blafphemy, 
than I ever faw collected in a fingle volume: 
the two laft are not the author’s, but are in- 


troduced in the chapters on the heretics and 
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infidels of India. On the whole, it is the 
moft amufing and inftruGtive book | ever 
read in Perfian*. 

T hear nothing from ‘Europe, but what all 
the papers contain; and that is enough to 
make me rejoice exceedingly, that I am in 
Afia. Thofe with whom I have {pent fome 
of my happieft hours, and hope to {pend 
many more on my return to England, are 
tearing one another to pieces, with the enmity 
that is proverbial here, of the’ {nake and the 
ichneumon. I have nothing left therefore, 
but to wifh what is right and juft may pre- 
vail, to difcharge my public duties with un- 
remitted attention, and to recreate myfelf at 


leifure with the literature of this interefting 


country. 


* The Dabistan, is a treatise on twelve different re- 
ligions, composed by a Mohammedan traveller, a native 
of Cashmir, named Mohsan, but distinguished by the as- 
sumed name of Fani, or perishable. Sir William Jones, 
in his sixth discourse to the society, on the Persians, 
refers to it as a rare and interesting tract, which had cast 
a gleam of light on the primeval history of Zrun and the 
human race, of which he had long despaired, and which 
could hardly have dawned from any other quarter. 
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Sir Willizm Sones to Ff. Shore, Efq. 

Crishna-nagur, Aug. 16, 17187. 

I thank you heartily, my dear Sir, for 

the tender ftrains of the unfortunate Char- 
lotte*, which have given us pleafure and 
pain; the fonnets which relate to herfelf are 
incomparably the beft. Petrarcais little known; 
his -fonnets, efpecially the firft book, are the 
leaft valuable of his works, and contain lefs 
natural fentiments than thofe of the fwan of 
Avon; but his odes which are political, are 
equal to the lyric poems of the Greeks; and 
his triumphs are in a triumphant ftrain of 
fublimity and magnificence. Anna Maria 
gives you many thanks for the pleafure you 
have procured her. We are in love with 
this paftoral cottage; but though thefe three 
months are called a vacation, yet I have no 
vacant hours. It rarely happens that favourite 
ftudies are clofely connected with the frie 
difcharge of our duty, as mine happily are; 
even in this cottage I am aflifting the court 


* Sonnets by Charlotte Smith. 
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by ftudying Arabic and Sanfcrit, and have 
now rendered it an impoffibility for the Mo- 
hammedan or Hindu lawyers to impofe upon 
us with erroneous opinions. 

This brings to my mind your honeft pun- 
dit, Rhadacaunt, who refufed, I hear, the 
ofhce of pundit to the court, and told Mr. 
Haftings that he would not accept of it, if the 
falary were doubled; his fcruples were pro- 
bably religious; but they would put it out 
of my power to ferve him, fhould the office 
again be vacant. His unvarnifhed tale [ 
would have repeated to you, if we had not 
miffed one another on the river; but fince 
I defpair of feeing you until my return to 
Calcutta, at the end of Oétober, 1 will fet it 
down here, as nearly as I can recollect, in 
his own words: 

“ My father (faid he) died at the age of 
“an hundred years, and my mother, who 
“was eighty years old, became a /at, and 
“burned herfelf to expiate fins. They left 
“me little befides good principles. Mr. 
‘* Haftings purchafed for me a piece of land, 
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** which at firft yielded twelve hundred rupees 
“a year; but lately, either through my in- 
“attention or through accident, it has pro- 
“ duced only one thoufand. This would be 
“ fufhcient for me and my family ; but the 
‘“* duty of Brahmans is not only to teach the 
** youths of their fect, but to relieve thofe 
“who are poor. I made many prefents to 
‘* poor {cholars and others in diftrefs, and for 
“this purpofe [ anticipated my income: I 
‘* was then obliged to borrow for my family 
“expenfes, and I now owe about three 
“ thoufand rupees. This debt is my only 


* caufe of uneafinefs in this world. I would 


‘““ have mentioned it to Mr. Shore, but I was 
‘© afhamed.”’ 

Now the queftion is, how he can be fet 
upon his legs again, when I hope he will be 
more prudent. If Bahman* fhould return 
to Perfia, | can afford to give him one hundred 
rupees a month, till his debt fhall be difcharged 
out of his rents; but at prefent, I pay more 


* A parsi and a native of Yezd, employed by Sir Wil- 
liam Jones‘as a reader. ° 
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in falaries to my native fcholars than I can 
well afford ; neverthelefs I will cheerfully join 
you in any mode of clearing the honeft man, 
that can be fuggefted; and I would affitt 
him merely for his own fake, as I have more 
Brahmanical teachers than I can find time 
to hear. 

I fend you not an elegant pathetic fonnet, 
but the wildeft and ftrangeft poem that was 
ever written, Khakani’s complaint in prifon. 
The whole is a menace, that he would change 
his religion, and feek protection among the 
Chriftians, or the Gabres. It cdntains one 
or two proper names, of which | find no 
full explanation even in a commentary pro- 
feffedly written to illuftrate the poem. The 
fire of Khakani’s genius blazes through the 
{moke of his erudition; the meafure of the 
poem, which will enable you to correct the 


errors of the copies, is 


CS ne ee Ce ee aye re 





ee ee eA en ene 


with a ftrong accent on the laft fyllable of 
each foot. Adieu, my dear Sir, &c. 
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Sir Vilham “fones to fos. Cowper Walker, 
Efg. St. Valeri, Bray, Ireland. 

Crishna-nagur, Sept. 11, 1787. 

] give you my hearty thanks, dear Sir, 

for your kind attention to me, and for the 
pieaiure which I have received from your 
leiter, as well as for that which I certainly 
fhali receive from your hiftorical memoirs of 
the irifh Bards. The term being over before 
your book could be found, and the ftate of 
my health obliging me to feek this paftoral 
retreat, where I always pafs my vacation 
among the Brahmans of this ancient uni- 
verfity, I left Calcutta before I could read 
your work, but fhal]l perufe it with eagerneis 
on my return to the capital. You touched 
an important ftring, when you mentioned 
the fubje@t of Indian mufic, of which I am 
particularly fond. I have juft read a very 
old book on that art in Sanferit. I hope to 
prefent the world with the fubftance of it, as 
foon as the tranfactions of our fociety can be 
printed ; but we go on flowly, fince the 


prefs is often engaged by government; and 
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we think it better to let our fruit ripen na- 
turally, than to bring forth fuch watery and 
imperfect fruits as are ufually raifed in hot 
beds. The Afatic Mifcellany, to which you 
allude, is not the publication of our fociety, 
who mean to print no feraps, nor any mere 
tranflations. It was the undertaking of a 
private gentleman, and will certainly be of 
ufe in diffufing Oriental literature, though 
it has not been.fo correctly printed as I could 
with. When you fee Colonel Vallancy, 
whofe learned work I have read through 
twice with great pleafure, I requeft you to 
prefent him with my beft remembrance. We 
fhall foon I hope fee faithful tranflations of 
Jrifh hiftories and poems. I fhall be happy 
in comparing them with the Sanfcrit, with 
which the ancient language of Ireland had 
certainly an affinity. Proceed, Sir, in your 
laudable career, you deferve the applaufe of 
your country, and will moft affuredly have 
thgt of, Sir, &c. 
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Sir Wilkam fones to Dr. Patrick Ruffel. 

Crishna-nagur, Sept. 22, 1787. 

Your interefting papers did not find 

their way to me till I had left this cottage, 
and was wholly immerfed in bufinefs. In- 
deed, I am fo haraffed for eight months in 
twelve, that I can feldom think of literature 
till the autumn vacation, which I pafs in this 
charming plain, the drieft in Bengal, and 
clofe toa college of Brahmans. 1 am charm- 
ed with your plan; and if the directors have 
not yet refolved to print the work at their 
expenfe, I can perhaps fuggeft a mode of 
procuring very powerful influence with them. 
The king has much at heart his new botanical 
garden at St. Vincent’s; his object is two- 
fold, to improve the commerce of the Weft- 
India iflands, and to provide the Britith troops 
on fervice there with medicinal plants. Now, 
if you could fend a box or two of feeds, like- 
ly to be ufeful in commerce or medicine, 
directed to Sir George Young, the fecretary 
at war, (to whom I have inclofed your letter 
to the Board at Madras) I dare fay the Board 


of Controul would be defired to ufe their in- 
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fluence with the Diretors. % 
% % % You could not have 


¥ 


chofen a better fpecimen than the p-dilum 
murex, of which little is faid by |-innzxus, 
and that from doubtful authority. The 
opuntia | have not feen here, and | cannot 
ramble into the woods. Our groves at this 
place are fkirted with an angulated cadfus; 
called fy@a (pronounced /ej2) in the Sanfcrit 
dictionaries, where I find the names of about 
300 medicinal plants, the virtues of which 
are mentioned in medicinal books. I agree 
with you, that thofe books do not carry full 
conviction; but they lead to ufeful experi- 
ments, and are therefore valuable. I made 
fine red ink, by dropping a folution of tin in 
aqua regia into an infufion of the coccus, 
which Dr. Anderfon was fo polite as to fend 
tome. His difcovery will, I truft, be ufeful ; 
his ardour and ingenuity deferve fuccefs. 

I have juft read with attention the Pb:/. 
Sophia Botanica, which I confider as the gram- 
mar, and the Genera et Species as the dice 
tionary, of botany. It is a mafterly work, 


and contains excellent matter in a fhort vo- 
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lume ; but it is harfhly, not to fay barbaroufly, 
written. I grieve to fee botany imperfec in 
its two moft important articles, the zatural 
orders and the virtues of plants, between 
which I fufpect a ftrong aflinity. I envy 
thofe who have leifure to purfue this be- 
witching ftudy. 

Pray, my dear Sir, have you the Oriental 
manu{cripts of my friend Dr. Alexander 
Ruffel? He lent me three, which I returned; 
the Sucardan, the Banquet of Phyfcians, and 
a beautiful Hafez. Ifyou have them, I fhall 
heg leave to read them again, when we meet 
in Europe. 

Poft{cript. What is {pikenard? I mean 
botanically, what is the natural order, clafs, 
genus, &c, of the plant? What was the 
{pikenard in the alabafter-box of the Gofpel ? 
What was nardi parvus onyx? What did 
Ptolemy mean by the excellent nard of Rhan- 
gamutty in Bengal? I have been in vain en- 
deavouring for above two years to procure an 
anfwer to thefe queftions; your an{wer will 


greatly oblige me. 
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Sir William ‘fones to Thomas Caldicott, Efq. 
Crishna-nagur, Sent. 21, 1787. 
Your brother fent me your letter at a 
convenient time, and to a convenient place, 
for I can only write in the long vacation, 
which I generally fpend in a delightful cot- 
tage, about as far from Calcutta as Oxford is 
from London, and clofe to an ancient uni- 
verfity of Brahmans, with whom I now con- 
verfe familiarly in Sanfcrit. You would be 
aftonifhed at the refemblance between that 
language and both Greek and Latin. Sanfcrit 
and Arabic will enable me to do this country 
more eflential fervice, than the introduction 
of arts (even if I fhould be able to introduce 
them) by procuring an accurate digeft of 
Windu and Mohammedan laws, which the 
natives hold facred, and by which both juftice 
and policy require that they fhould be go- 
verned. | 
-‘Thave publifhed nothing ; but Armenian 
clerks make fuch blunders, that J print ten or 


twenty copies of every thing I compofe, 
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which are to be confidered as manutcripts. 
I beg you will fend me your remarks on my 
plan of an epic poem. Sanfcrit has engaged my 
vacations lately; but I will finish it, if I live. 
I promife you to attend to all that is faid, efpe- 
cially if alterations are fuggefted, always re- 
ferving to myfelf the final judgment. One 
thing 1 am inflexible in; I have maturely 
confidered the point, and am refolved to write 
in blank verfe. I have not time to add my 
reafons ; but they are good. 

I thank you for Sheridan’s fpecch, which 
I could not however read through. For the 
laft fixteen years of my life, I have been in a 
habit of requiring evidence of all affertions, 
and I have no leifure to examine proofs in a 
bufinefs fo foreign to my purfuits,  * # 
is * & * * * * 
If Haftings and Impey are guilty, in Goil’s 
name let them be punithed ; but let them not 
be condemned without legal evidence. I will 
fay more of myfelf, than you do of yourfelf, — 
but in few words. I never was unhappy in — 
England; it was not in my nature to be fo; | 

Life—V. HU, K 
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but I never was happy till I was fettled in In- 
dia. My conftitution has overcome the cli- 
mate; and if I could fay the fame of my be- 
loved wife, I fhould be the happieft of men; 
but fhe has perpetual complaints, and of courfe 


I am in perpetual anxiety on her account. 


Sir Wilham Fones to fF. Wilmot, Efq. 

Crishna-nagur, Bengal, Oct. 3, 1787. 
# % BS * * K k * 
* * - . I cannot, however, 
Iet the feafon flip, without fcribbling a few 
lines to tell you, that my conftitution feems 
to have overcome the climate, and that I 
fhould be as happy as mortal man can be, or 
perhaps ought to be, if my wife had been as 

well as I have for the laft three years. 

I have nothing to fay of India politics, ex- 
cept that Lord Cornwallis and * * * are 
juftly ponular, and perhaps the moft virtuous 
governors in the world. Of Englith politics 
I fay nothing; becaufe I doubt whether you 
and I fhould ever agree in them. I do not 


mean the narrow politics of contending par- 
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ties, but the great principles of government 
and legiflation, the majefty of the whole na- 
tion collectively, and the confiftency of po- 
pular rights with regal prerogative, which 
ought to be fupported, to fupprefs the oligar- 
chical power. But in India I think little of 


thefe matters. 


Sir William Sones to ‘Ff. Shore, Efq. 
Crishna-nagur, Oct. 10, 1787. 
I hope in lefs than a fortnight to fee you 
in perfect health, as I fhall leave this charm- 
ing retreat on the 20th. I want but a few 
leaves of having read your copy of Hafez 
twice through ; and I am obliged to you for 
the moft agreeable tafk (next the Shah-nameh) 
I ever performed. The annexed elegy * 
was fent to me by the poft; and I fend it to 
you, becaufe I think you will like it. There 
* The elegy alluded to, which has been since printed 


in a collection of poems, is the following : 


PHILEMON. An Elegy. 
Where shade yon yews the church-yard’s lonely bourn, 
With faultering step, absorb’d in thought profound, 
Philemon wends in solitude to mourn, 
While evening pours her deep’ning glooms around. 


K Zz 
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is a great pathos in the fourth tetraftick ; and 
1 know unhappily that exceffive grief is 
neither full of tears, nor full of words; yet if 
a dramatic poet were to reprefent fuch grief 
naturally, I doubt whether his condu& would 
be approved, though with fine acting and fine 
founds in the orcheftra, it ought to have a 
wonderful effe&t. Lady J. is pretty well; a 
tiger about a month old, who 1s fuckled by a 
goat, and has all the gentlenefs of his fofter- 
mother, is now playing at her feet. I call 


him Jupiter. Adieu, 


Loud shrieks the blast, the slecty torrent drives, 
Wide spreads the tempest’s desolating power ; 
To grief alone Philemon reckless lives, 

No rolling peal he heeds, cold blast, nor shower. 


For this the date that stamp’d his partner’s doom ; 
His trembling lips receiv’d her latest breath. 

“ Ah! wilt thou drop one tear on Emma’s tomb ?” 
She cried: and clos’d each wistful eye in death. 


No sighs he breath’d, for anguish riv’d his breast ; 
Her clay-cold hand he grasp’d, no tears he shed, 
Till fainting nature sunk by grief oppress’d, 

And ere distraction came all sense was fled. 

Now time has calm’d, not cur’d Philemon’s woe, 
For grief like his, life-woven, never dies ; 

And still each year’s collected sorrows flow, 

As drooping o’er his Emma's tomb he sighs, 
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Sir Wilkam “fones to Dr. Ford. 

Gardens, on the Ganges, Jan. 5, 1788. 
Give me leave to recommend to your 
kind attentions Colonel Polier, who will de- 
liver this to you at Oxford. He prefents to 
the univerfity an extremely rare work in 
Sanfcrit, a copy of the four vedas, or Indian 
{criptures, which confirm, inftead of oppofing 
the Mofaic account of the creation, and of the 
deluge. He is himfel€ one of the beft-dif- 
pofed and beft informed men, who ever left 
India. If he embark to-morrow, I fhall not 
be able to fend you, by him, an Arabic ma- 
nufcript, which I have read with a native of. 
Mecca, the poems of the great Ali. * * 
% x * * *% * 
Our return to Europe is very diftant; but I 
hope, before the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, to have the pleafure of converfing with 
you, and to give you a good account of Perfia, 

through which I purpofe to return. 
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Sir William ‘fones to Sir ‘Fofeph Banks. 
Gardens, near Calcutta, Feb. 25, 1788. 
I was highly gratified by your kind 
letter, and have diffufed great pleafure among 
our aftronomers here, by fhewing them an 
account of the lunar volcano. The Brahmans, 
to whom I have related the difcovery in San- 
fcrit, are highly delighted with it. Public 
bufinefs preffes on me fo heavily at this fea- 
fon, that I muft poftpone the pleafure of 
writing fully to you, till I can retire in the 
long vacation to my cottage, where I hear 
nothing of plaintiffs or defendants. Your 
fecond commiffion I will faithfully execute, 
and have already made enquiries concerning 
the dacca cotton; but I fhall be hardly able to 
procure the feeds, &c. before the Rodney 
fails. * | 

rr 
Thefe letters defcribe the elegant occupa- 
tions of a’mind difciplined in the fchool of 
feenee. ardent to embrace it in all its extent, 


and to make even its amufements fubfervient 
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to the advancement of ufeful knowledge, and 
the public good. From the difcharge of his 
appointed duties, we fee Sir William Jones 
returning with avidity to his literary purfuits, 
improving his acquairtance with botany, and, 
relaxing from the feverity of ftudy by the pe- 
rufal of the moft admired Oriental authors, 
communicating his pleafures and acquirements 
to his friends. ‘There are few of his letters 
in which he does not introduce the name of 
Lady Jones, with that affection which never 
abated: fhe was his conftant companion, and 
the affociate of the literary entertainment 
which occupied and amufed his evenings. 
Amongft the letters which I have tran- 
{cribed, I cannot pafs, without particular 110- 
tice, that which he wrote to me in the begin- 
ning of 1787. The prediction which it con- 
tains, is a melancholy proof of the difappoint- 
ment of human expectations; and I am now 
difcharging the duty of affe@ion for his me-_ 
mory, ata fhort diftance only from the fpot 
which he mentions, as the anticipated {cene 


of future delight, and where I once fondly 
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hoped to enjoy the happinefs of his fociety. 
That happinefs would indeed have imparted 
a higher bloom to the valleys of Devonthire, 
which | now trace with the melancholy re- 
colleion, that the friend whom I loved, and 
whofe virtues I admired, is no more, 

The introduGion of the unvarnifhed tale of 
his refpectable Hindu friend, is a proof of 
that kindnels and fenfibility, which he ever 
felt for diftgefed merit. It is fuperfyous to 
add, what the reader will have anticipated, 
that the difpofition to relieve his wants was 
not fuffered to evaporate in mere profeffion. 

In the midft of his public duties and lite- 
rary employments, political {peculations had 
but little fhare af his attention; yet the fen- 
timents which he occafionally expreffes on 
this fubjeét, do honour to his heart, and prove 
that the welfare of his country ” always 
neareft to it. 

The hope with which he flatters himfelf 
that his conftitution had overcome the climate, 
was unfortunately ill-founded; few months 


elapfed without his fuffering from the effeéts 
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of it, and every attack had a tendency to 
weaken the vigour of his frame. 

Among other literary defigns which he me- 
ditated, he mentions the plan of an epic poem, 
Tt was founded on the fame ftory which he 
had originally felected for a compofition of 
the fame nature in his twenty-fecond year, 
the difcovery of England by Brutus; but his 
acquaintance with Hindu mythology had 
fugg:.ted to him the addition of a machinery 
perfectly new, by the introduction of the 
agency of the Hindu deities; and however 
wild or extravagant the fiction may appear, 
the difcordancy may be eafily reconciled by 
the actual fubjection of Hinduftan to the 
Britifh dominion, poetically vifible to the 
guardian angels of that country. The frft 
hint of this poem, was not fuggefted by the 
example of Pope, but by a paflage in a letter 
of Spenfer to Sir Walter Raleigh *; it is evi- 
dent however, that Sir William Jones was 
not difpofed to abandon the execution of his 

* Appendix A. 
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purpofe by the ftrictures of Dr. Johnfon, on 
Pope’s intended poem, and that, in more open 
defiance of the critic’s opinion, he determined 
to write it in blank verfe, although he ori- 
ginally propofed to adopt the heroic meafure 
in rhyme. I fhould have been happy to gra- 
tify the curiofity of my readers with his rea~ 
fons for this determination, but they do not 
appear. | 

Notwithftameling all that might have been 
expected fromfthe genius, tafte, and erudi- 
tion of Sir William Jones on a fubjeét like 
this, I cannot, for my own part, lament the 
application of his time and labour to other 
ftudies, calculated to inftruct as well as to 
delight the public; we have far more reafon 
to lament, that he did not live to return to 
his native country through Perfia, and that 
we have loft for ever that information which 
would ‘have been fupplied by his refearches 
and obfervations during the journey. The 
ftrength of a conftitution, never vigorous, 


was unequal to the inceffant exertion of his 
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mental faculties: and whilft we admire the 
boundlefs aftivity of his mind, we anticipate 
with forrow its fatal effets upon his health. 

I have frequently remarked, that it was the 
prevailing with of Sir William Jones to render 
his talents and attainments ufeful to his coun- 
try. The tenour of his correfpondence fhews, 
that his principal {tudies were directed to this 
obje& ; and nearly two years preceding the 
period at which I am arrived, he defcribes 
the mode in which he propofes to give effe& 
to his wifhes, and expreffes his determination 
to accomplifh it, with an energy which marks 
his fenfe of the importance of the work he 
then meditated. 

Having now qualified himfelf, by his know- 
ledge of the Sanfcrit and Hindu laws, for 
the execution of his plan, he determined to 
delay it no longer; and as he could not pru- 
dently defray the expenfe of the undertaking 
from his own finances, he deemed it proper 
to apply to the government of Bengal fgr 
their affiftance. The following letter which 
he addreffed to the Governor-General, Lord 
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Cornwallis, on this fubject, contains all the 
explanations neceflary. 
MY LORD, 

It has long been my with to addrefs 
the government of the Britifh dominions in 
India on the adminiftration of juftice among 
the natives of Bengal and Bahar, a fubject of 
equal importance to the appellate jurifdiction 
of the fupreme court at Calcutta, where the 
judges are requiiaeby the legiflature to de- 
cide controverfi¢s:*etween Hindu and Mo- 
hammedan parties, according tor! thes re- 
fpective laws of contracts, and:of fucceffion 
to property ; they had, I believe, fo decided 
them, in moft cafes before the ftatute to which 
I allude, had pafied;‘and the parliament 
only confirmed that made of decifion, which 
the obvious principles of juftice had led them 
before to adopt. Nothing indeed could be 
more obvioufly juft, than to determine private 
contefts according to thofe laws, which the 
parties themfelves had ever confidered as the 
rules of their conduct and engagements in civil 


life; nor could any thing be wifer, than, hy 
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a legiflative aét, to affure the Hindu and 
Muffulman fubjects of Great Britain, that the 
private laws which they feverally held facred, 
and a violation of which they would have 
thought the moft grievous oppreflion, fhould 
not be fuperfeded by a new fyftem of which 
they could have no knowledge, and which 
they muft have confidered as impofed on them 
by a {pirit of rigour and intolerance. 

So far the principle of decifion between the 
native parties in a caufe appears perfectly 
clear; but the difficulty les (as in moft other 
cafes) in the application of the principle to 
practice; for, the Hindu and Muffulman laws 
are locked up for the moft part in two very 
difficult languages, Sanfcrit and Arabic, which 
few Europeans will ever learn, becaufe neither 
of them leads to any advantage in worldly 
puriuits: and if we give judgment only from 
the opinions of the native lawyers and {cho- 
lars, we can never be fure, that we have not 
been deceived by them. 

Tt would be abfurd and unjuft to pafs an 


indifcriminate cenfure on fo confiderable a 
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body of men ; but my experience juftifies me 
ih declaring, that I could not with an eafy 
eon{cience concur in a decifion, merely on the 
written opinion of native lawyers, in any 
caufe in which they could have the remoteft 
intereft in mifleading the court; nor, how 
vigilant foever we might be, would it be very 
difficult for them to miflead us; for a fingle 
obfcure text, explained by themfelves, might 
be quoted as exprefs authority, though per- 
haps in the very book from which it was fe- 
lected, it might be differently explained or 
introduced only for the purpofe of being ex- 
ploded. The obvious remedy for this evil 
had occurred to me before I left England, 
where I had communicated my fentiments to 
fome friends in parliament, and on the bench 
in Weftminfter-Hall, of whofe difcernment I 
had the higheft opinion: and thofe feritiments 
I propofe to unfold in this letter, with as 
much brevity as the magnitude of the fub- 
ject will admit. 

If we had a complete digeft of Hindu and 


Mohammedan laws, after the model of Juf- 
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tinian’s ineftimable pandects, compiled by the 
moft learned of the native lawyers, with an 
accurate verbal tranflation of it into Englifh; 
and if copies of the work were depofited in 
the proper offices of the Sedr Divani Adaulat* 
and of the fupreme court, that they might 
occafionally be confulted as a ftandard of juf- 
tite, we fhould rarely be ata lofs for prin- 
ciples at leaft, and rules of law applicable to 
the cafes before us, and fhould never perhaps 
be led aftray by the pundits or maulavis, who 
would hardly venture to impofe on us, when 
their impofition might fo eafily be detected. 
The great work, of which Juftinian has the 
credit, confifts of texts collected from law 
books of approved authority, which in his 
time were extant at Rome, and thofe texts 
are digefted according to a {cientifical ana- 
lyfis ; the names of the original authors, and 
the titles of their feveral books, being con- 
ftantly cited with references even to the parts 
of their works, from which the different 
paflages were felected: but although it com- 


* The court of appeals in civil suits. 
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prehends the whole fyftem of jurifprudence, 
public, private, and criminal, yet that vaft 
compilation was finifhed, we are told, in three 
years ; it bears marks unqueftionably of great 
precipitation, and of a defire to gratify the 
‘Emperor by quicknefs of difpatch; but with 
all its imperfections, it is a moft valuable 
mine of judicial knowledge, it gives law at 
this hour to the greateft part of Europe, and, 
though few Englifh lawyers dare make fuch 
an acknowledgement, it is the true fource of 
nearly all our Englith laws, that are not of a 
feudal origin. It would not be unworthy of 
a Britifh government, to give the natives of 
thefe Indian provinces a permanent fecurity 
for the due adminiftration of juftice among 
them, fimilar to that which Juftinian gave to 
his Greek and Roman fubjects: but our com- 
pilation would require far lefs labour, and 
might be completed with far greater exactnefs 
in as fhort a time, fince it would be confined 
to the laws of contraéts arid inheritances, which 
are of the moft extenfive ufe in private life, 


and to which the legiflature has limited the 
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decifions of the fupreme court in caufes be- 
tween native parties; the labour of the work 
would alfo be greatly diminifhed by two com- 
pilations already made in Sanferit and Ara- 
bic, which approach nearly in merit and in. 
method, to the digeft of Juftinian: the firft 
was compofed a few centuries ago by a Brah- 
man of this province, named Raghunanden, 
and is comprifed in twenty-feven books at 
leaft, on every branch of Hindu law: the 
iecond, which the Arabs called the Indian 
deciftsns, is known here by the title of Fe- 
taweh Aalengiri, and was compiled by the 
order of Aurangzeb, in five large volumes, of 
which I poffefs a perfect and well-collated 
copy. To tranflate thefe immenfe works 
would be fuperfluous labour; but they will 
greatly facilitate the compilation of a digeft 
on the laws of inheritance and contraéts ; 
and the code, as it is called, of Hindu law, 
which was compiled at the requeft of Mr. 
Haftings, will be ufeful for the fame purpofe, 
though it by no means obviates the difficulties 


before ftated, nor fuperfedes the neceflity or 
Life—V. Il. L 
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the expedience at leaft of a more ample re- 
pertory of Hindu laws, efpecially on the 
twelve different contracts, to which Ulpzan 
has given {pecific names, and on all the others, 
which, though not fpecifically named, are 
reducible to four general heads. The laft- 
mentioned work is entitled Vivadamava/etu, 
and confifts, like the Romar digefts, of au- 
thentic texts, with the names of their feveral 
authors regularly prefixed to them, and cx- 
plained, where an explanation is requifite, in 
fhert notes taken from commentaries of high 
authority: it is, as far as it goes, a very ex- 
ceilent work; but though it appear extremely 
diffufe on fubjects rather curious than ufeful, 
and though the chapter on inheritances be 
copious and exact, yet the other important 
branch of jurifprudence, the law of contraéts, 
is very fuccinctly and fuperficially difcuffed, 
and bears an inconfiderable proportion to the 
reft of the work. But whatever be the merit 
of the original, the tranflation of it has no au- 
thority, and is of no other ufe than to fuggeft 
enquiries on the many dark paflages which we 
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find in it; properly fpeaking, indeed, we can- 
not call it a tranflation; for though Mr. 
Haihed performed his part with fidelity, yet 
the Perfian interpreter had fupplied him only 
with a loofe injudicious epitome of the ori- 
ginal Sanfcrit, in which abftra&t many eflen- 
tial paflages are omitted ; though feveral notes 
of little confequence are interpolated, from 
a vain idea of elucidating or improving the 
text. All this I fay with confidence, having 
already perufed no finall part of the original 
with a learned pundit, comparing it as I pro- 
ceeded, with the Englifh verfion. Having 
fhewn therefore the expedience of a new 
compilation for cach fyftem of Indian law, 
[ beg leave to ftate the difficulties which muft 
attend the work, and to fuggeft the means of 
removing them. 

The difficulty which firft prefents itfelf, is 
the expen/e of paying the pundits and maulavis 
who muft compile the digeft, and the native 
writers who muft be employed to tranfcribe 
it. Since two provinces are immediately 
under this government, in each of which 
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there are many cuflomary laws, it would be 
proper to employ one pundit of Bengal and 
another from Behar; and fince there are 
two Mohammedan feéts, who differ in regard 
to many traditions from their Prophet, and 
to fome decifions of their refpective dotors, 
it might be thought equally proper to engage 
one maulavi of each fect; and this mode would 
have another advantage, fince two lawyers 
conferring freely together on fundamental 
principles common to both, would affift, di- 
ret, and check each other *. 

Although I can have no perfonal intereft, 
immediate or confequential, in the work pro- 
pofed, yet I would cheerfully have borne the 
whole expenfe of it, if common prudence had 
‘not reftrained me, and if my private eftablifh- 
ment of native readers and writers, which I 
cannot with convenience difcontinue at pre- 
fent, did not require more than half of the 
monthly expenfe, which the completion of a 
digeft would, in my opinion, demand. I am 


* A passage relating to the remuneration of the na 
tives to be employed, is here omitted. 
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under a neceffity therefore of intimating, that 
if the work be thought expedient, the charges 
of it fhould be defrayed by the government, 
and the falaries paid by their officers. The 
fecond difficulty is, to find a director of the 
work and a tranflator of it, who with a com- 
petent knowledge of the Sanfcrit and Arabic, 
has a general acquaintance with the principles 
of jurifprudence, and a fufficient fhare even of 
legiflative fpirit, to arrange the plan of a di- 
gelt, fuperintend the compilation of it, and 
render the whole, as it proceeds, into per- 
fpicuous Englifh ; fo that even the tranflation 
may acquire a degree of authority proportion- 
ed to the public opinion of his accuracy. Now, 
though I am truly confcious of poffeffing a 
very moderate portion of thofe talents, which 
T fhould require in the fuperintendant of fuch 
a work, yet I may without vanity profefs my- 
felf equal to the labour of it; and though I 
would much rather fee the work well con- 
ducted by any man than myfelf, yet I would 

rather give mylelf the trouble of it, than not | 


live to fee it conducted at all; and I cannot 
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but know, that the qualifications required even 
in the low degree in which I poffefs them, 
are not often found united in the fame per- 
fon, for a reafon before fuggefted. If your 
Lordfhip, therefore, after full confideration of 
the fubject, fhall be of opinion, that a digeft 
of Hindu and Mohammedan laws would be a 
work of national honour and utility ;—I fo 
cherifh both, that I offer the nation my hum- 
ble labour as far as I can difpofe of my time 
confiftently with the faithful difcharge of my 
duty as a magiftrate: fhould this offer be ac- 
cepted, I fhould then requeft your. Lordfhip 
to nominate the pundits and maulavis, to 
whom I| would feverally give a plan conform~ 
able to the beft analyfis that I could make; 
_and I fhouttd be able, if my health continued 
firm, to tranflate every morning, before any 
other bufinefs is begun, as much as they could 
compile, and the writers copy in the preced- 
ing day. The Dhermafaftra, or facred code 
of the Hindus, confifts of esgdzeen books, the 
firft of which would in any age or nation be 


thought a wonderful performance; both the 
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firft and fecond have excellent commentaries 
of great authority, but the other fixteen are 
too eafy to need elucidation: the works of 
Menu, of Yagyawakia, and moft of the 
ethers are in blank verfe, but that of Gau- 
tam is in modulated profe; befides thefe, the 
Hindus have many ftandard law-traéts with 
their feveral commentaries, and among them 
a fine treatife on inheritances by femutavahan, 
to which our pundits often refer ; though on 
that fubje&t, the work of Raghunanden leems 
to be more generally approved in this pro- 
vince. The Muffulmans, befides a few ge- 
neral rules in the Koran, and a number of 
traditional maxims delivered from their Pro- 
phet, and his companions through the fages 
of their law, together with the opinions of 
the celebrated lawyers preferved by their dif 
ciples, have two incomparable ‘little tra¢ts, 
one by Surajuddin, and the other by d/ku- 
duri; the former owMucceflion only, and the 
other on contracts ; alfo with comments on 
each, and other comments on them ; not to 


mention fome other tracts of acknowledged 
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authority, and large colleGtions of decifion in 
particular cafes. All thefe books may, I fup- 
pofe, be procured with eafe ; and fome of the 
moft rare among them are in my poffeffion ; 
mine I would lend with pleafure to the pun- 
dits and maulavis, if they happened to:be 
unprovided with good copies of them). and 
my example would, I perfuademyfelf, be 
followed on fuch an ocgafion.:by.. other col- 
le€tors of Eaftern maaufcripts, ‘both natives 
and Europeans. This is all shat appears ne- 
ceflary to be written on the fubjeQ@, with 
which I began this addrefs to your Lordthip; 
I could not have exprefled myfelf more con- 
cifely without fome obfcurity ; and to have 
enlarged on the technical plan of the work 
which I have propofed, would have been 
fuperfluous. 
I have the honour to be, &c. 
“WiLL1aM JONES. 
Calcutta, March 19, 1188.8 
A propofal fuch as the letter of Sir William 
Jones contains, could not fail of receiving that 
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attention which it merited, from the noble- 
man, who prefided in the government of 
India. Fully fenfible of the utility of a 
digeft of Hindu and Mohammedan law, in 
facilitating what he was ever anxious to pro- 
mote, the due adminiftration of juftice to the 
native fubjeéts of the Britifh empire in Hin- 
duftan, the Marquis Cornwallis confidered the 
accomplifhment of the plan, as calculated to 
reflec the higheft honour upon his admi- 
niftration. The anfwer to Sir William Jones, 
written by his direction, exprefled this fen- 
timent with a declaration, that his Lordfhip 
deemed it fingularly fortunate, that a perfon 
fo eminently qualified for the tafk, fhould, 
from principles of general benevolence and 
public fpirit, be induced to engage in an un- 
dertaking, as arduous as it was beneficial. 

With this fanction, Sir William Jones im- 
mediately entered upon the execution of the 
work, and having felected with the greateft 
care, from the moft learned Hindus and Mo- 
hammedans, a fufficient number of perfons 
duly qualified for the tatk of compilation, he 
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traced the plan of the digeft, prefcribed its 
arrangement, and pointed out the manu- 
{cripts from which it was to be formed. 

From a feries of letters addrefled to the 
compiler of thefe memoirs on the fubje& of 
the digeft, a large felection might be made se- 
lating to it; but as they cannot be interefting 
to my readers in general, | fhall not interrupt 
the narratave by their introduction. 

At the period when this work was under- 
taken by Sir William Jones, he- had not re- 
fided in India more than four years and a 
half; during which time, he had not only 
acquired a thorough knowledge of the San- 
{crit language, but had extended his reading 
in it fo far, as to be qualified to form a judg- 
ment upon the merit and authority of the 
authors to be ufed in the compilation of his 
work ; and although his labour was only ap- 
plied to the difpofition of materials already 
formed, he was enabled by his previous — 
ftudies to give them an arrangement fuperior 
to any exifting, and which the learned natives 


themfelves approved and admired. In the 
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difpenfations of: Providence, it may be re- 
marked, as an occurrence of no ordinary 
nature, that the profeflors of the Braminical 
faith fhould fo far renounce their referve and 
diftruft, as to fubmit to the direction of a 
native of Europe, for compiling a digeft of 
their own laws, 

I now prefent the reader with the cor- 
refpondence of Sir William Jones, during 
the remainder of 1788 and the following 
year, without interruption. 

The firft letter refers to a fubjeG, difcuffed 
in a conference between the executive go- 
vernment of Bengal and the judges, on the 
fubje€t of the police at Calcutta, which re- 
quired great reformation. The eftablifhment 
of the fupreme court of judicature had fu- 
perfeded the former local jurifdictions at 
Fort-William, without making fufficient pro- 
vifions for the police of the town; and the 
fubject difcuffed at the conference, was that 
of an application to the legiflature of Great 
Britain for power to eftablifh an efficient 
police, If the recollcétion of the writer of 
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thefe. memoirs does not deceive him, Sir 
William mifunderftood the refult of the con- 
ference, and, under this impreflion, addrefled 
to him the following letter, which ftrongly 
marks his attachment to the conftitution of 
his own country, and deferves on this account, 
as well as for other opinions expreffed in it, 
to be recorded. His fuggeftions were adopt- 
ed in the application to parliament, and con- 


firmed by its fandction. 


Sir William “fones to “f. Shore, Efq. 
Fb. 7, 1788. 
T avail myfelf of an houtr’s leifure, to 
throw upon paper, a few thoughts on the 
fubje@ of our late conference, concerning an 
application to the legiflature, for a power of 
Jummary convittion and punifhment in Calcutta. 
The concurrence or diffent of an indi- 
vidual, who is not a member of an executive 
governinent, ought to have fo little weight, 
that I would not have obtruded my opinion, 
if it had not been afked: but it would ill be- 


come me to concur in an application to par- 
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liament, for a‘power, the granting of which, 
if I were myfelf in parliament, | fhould hold 
it my duty to oppofe. 

The difficulty of which we all feemed fen- 
fible, arifes: from a fuppofed necefflity of de- | 
viating from the fpirit and form of Englith 
judicature in criminal cafes; yet the Englifh 
form has been approved by the wifdom of a 
thoufand years, and has been found effectual 
in the great cities of England, for the good 
order and government of the moft high- 
minded, active, and reftlefs people that exifts 
on earth. 

I could eafily demonftrate, that the criminal 
code of our nation, is fully fufficient to punith 
every temporal wrong, and redrefs every tem- 
poral evil, that can injure the public or in- 
dividuals, and a Britifh tribunal, for puniih- 
ment of religious offences by Hindus or 
Muffulmans, would not only be an inquifi- 
tion of the moft extraordinary kind, but 
would, I am perfuaded, be offenfive in the 
beginning, and oppreffive in the end, to the 
natives of both religions, — 
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The queftion is then redueed to this: is 
it abfolutely neceffary to convict and punifh 
offenders in Calcutta without a jury ? if it be, 
we mutt follow the example of Solon, who 
enaSed fuch laws as were, though not the 
beft in themfelves, yet the beft that circum- 
ftances would admit. J am not convinced 
that fuch a neceffity exifts, and ftrongly in- 
cline to think it does not, The evil to be 
remedied is the fmall number of magiftrates ; 
the obvious remedy is to appoint a greater 
number. If the legiflature therefore would 
give the Governor in council, a power to ap- 
point from fix to twelve juftices of the peace, 
thofe juftices would (under the direction of 
government) appoint fubordinate peace of- 
ficers, whofe legal powers are very confidera- 
ble yet accurately defined ; but a /uperintend- 
ant of the police, is an officer unknown to our 
fyftem, borrowed from a foreign {fyftem, or 
at leaft fuggefting the idea of a foreign con- 
ftitution, and his powers being dark and un- 
defined, are thofe which ‘our law moft ab- 
hors. The juftices would hold a feffion every 
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quarter of a year; without troubling the 
members of government, who have other 
avocations ; fo that inevery year there would 
be fix feffions for adminiftering criminal juf- 
tice; but then comes the great queftion, how 
could the juries be fupplied without injury 
to thofe who fhould fit on them? Now, 
without urging that fome occafional trouble, 
and perhaps lofs, are the fine which Englifh- 
men pay for their freedom; without inti- 
mating that but a few years ago, an applica- 
tion to parliament was made, among other 
objects, for a trial by jury in all cafes, even 
in Calcutta; without contending, that if 
{ummary convictions be once made palatable, 
we fhould gradually lofe our relifh for the 
admirable mode of trial, on which our common 
jiberties at home almoft wholly depend; 
without rambling a moment from the point 
before us, I conceive that three hundred per- 
fons qualified to ferve on petty juries, would 
be far more than fufficient to divide the trou- 
ble with convenience to them{clves, and be- 


™~ 


nefit to the community. 
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On the whole, the annual burthen on each 
4ndividual, efpecially if a kind of rotation 
were obferved, or even if the chance of a 
ballot were taken, would be too inconfiderable 
to weigh a feather againft the importafit ob- 
ject of fupporting fo excellent a mode of 
trial. | 

After all, are we fure that the Britith fub- 
jeats in Calcutta, would be better pleafed 
than myfelf with any flur. upon the confti- 
tutional trial by jury? and as to the natives, 
befides the policy of allowing them all the 
beneficial effects of our judicature, (and that 
a trial by twelve men, inftead of one, with 
a power of exceptions is a benefit, muft be 
granted by all,) I rather think that the in- 
habitants of a Britifh town, owing local al- 
legiance, are entitled to the local advantage 
of being tried by a Britifh form. In all 
events, if it be a benefit, they ought not to 
be deprived of it without fome greater public 
good to compeniate the private injuftice, than 
would refult, 1 apprehend, from the power 


of fummary conviction, if it were exercifed 
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by men, whofe monthly gains would depend 


on the number of complaints made, and of 
fines levied. 

I am confident therefore, after mature de- 
liberation, that nothing more is to be defired 
than a power in this government, of appoint- 
ing juftices of peace by annual commiffions ; 
and thefe being my fentiments, I rely on 
your friendfhip, fo long and fo conftantly 
manifefted, that if it fhould be thought pro- 
per to mention the concurrence of the judges, 
you will remember that their concurrence 


was not unanimous. 


I could eafily have /aid all this and more, 
but I chofe this mode through delicacy and 
fear of givihg pain. Farewell, and as I 
efteem you, fo efteem, dear Sir, 


Your ever affectionate, &c. 


Sir William ‘fonesto FJ. Shore, Efq. 
Gardens, 1788, 
I thank you heartily, my dear Sir, for 
every part of your letter, and for your ftrings 


of Oriental gems, both for the Durr and the 
Life—V. I. M 
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Shebeb * ; the pearls appear with more Iuftre 
by the fide of the Jeads. 

Your quotations from the elegies of Wathi 
are {weetly pathetic; but I will not detain 
your fervant by more obfervations. Sacon- 
tala, will hardly be finithed before I go to 
my cottage; happy fhall I be if your occu- 
pations allow you to pafs a few days near it. 
Adieu. 


Sir Wilham “fones to F. Shore, Efq. 
| Gardens, 1788. 
The verfes are worthy of Catullus, 
and in his manner ; they would appear well 
in Hendecafyllables. I will think at fome 
leifure moment of giving them a Perfian 
drefs according to your hints. I rejoice that 
‘you have it in your power to relieve your 
mind by poetical imagery; it is the true ufe 
“of the fine arts. | 
I have been reading cafes for a judgment 
on Tuefday, from nine o’clock till paft two. 
— Farewell. 


* An Oriental expression for prose and verse. — 
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Sir William “fones to Dr. Patrick Ruffel. 
Crishna-nagur, Sept. 24, 1788, 
I have aéted like thofe libertines who. 
defer repentance till the hour of death, and 
then find that they have not time to repent. 
Thus I deferred the pleafure of anfwering 
letters till the vacation, but found the term 
and {feflion fo long, that I have fearce any 
vacation at all. I muft therefore write very 
laconically, thanking you heartily for your 
kind letters, and very curious papers in na- 
tural hiftory, wifhing that the public may 
foon gather the fruit of your learned labours. 
The bufinefs of the court this year, has 
left me no leifure to examine flowers at 
Crifhna-nagur. The ya is never in blof- 
fom when I am here; but though it has 
fomething of the form of the cadtus, yet I 
Imagine from the milk of it, that it is an 

Euphorbia. 

With all my exertions I cannot procure 
any frefh fpikenard; but I will not defift. 
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I have two native phyficians in my family, 
but they have only feen it in a dry ftate. 

I am very forry to find that you are leav- 
ing us, as I have no chance of feeing Europe 
till the end of the eighteenth century. I 
wifh you and your brother and his family a 
profperous and fpeedy voyage. It is im- 
poffible for me to write more than Vive, 


vale! 


‘Sir Wilkam Sones to Thomas Caldicott, Efq. 
Sept. 24, 788s 

We had inceffant labour for fix hours 

a day, for three whole months, in the hot 
feafon between the tropics, and, what is a 
fad confequence of long fittings, we have 
{carcely any vacation. I can therefore only 
write to you a few lines this autumn. Before 
your brother fent me Lewifdon Hill, I had 
read it twice aloud to different companies, with 
great delight to myfelf and to them: thank 
the author in my name. _I believe his name- 


lefs rivulet is called Bret or Brit, (whence 
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Bridport) by Michael Drayton, who defcribes 
‘the fruitful Marfhwood. *° * * = * 

Pray affure all who care for me, or whom 
I am likely to care for, that I never, direétly 
or indireétly, afked for the fucceffion to Sir 
FE. Impey, and that, if any indifcreet friend 
of mine has afked for it in my name, the re- 
queft was not made by my defire, and never 
would have been made with my affent. 

Co’ magnanimi pochi, a chi 'l ben piace,” 
I have enough, but if I had not, I think an 
ambitious judge a very difhonourable and mif- 
chievous character. Befides, I never would 
have oppofed Sir R. Chambers, who has been, 
my friend twenty-five years, and wants mo- 
ney, which I do not. 

I have fixed on the year 1800 for my re- 
turn towards Europe, if I live fo long, and 
hope to begin the new century aufpicioufly 
among my friends in England. 

P. S. Since I wrote my letter, I have amuf- 
ed myfelf with compofing the annexed ode to 
Abundance.* I took up ten or twelve hours 


* Works, vol. xiii. p. 289, 
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to compofe and copy it; but I muft now 
leave poetry, and return for ten months to 


J. N. and J. 8. 


Sir Wilkam “fones to George Harding, Efq. 
" Sept. 24, 1788. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, 

I am the worft and you the beft cor- 
refpondent ; and I make but a pitiful return 
for your two kind letters by afluring you, 
that I find it impoffible to anfwer them fully 
this feafon. My cyes were always weak, 
and the glare of an Indian iky has not 
ftrengthened them ; the little day-light I can 
therefore fpare from my public duties, I muft 
allot to ftudies connected with them, I mean 
the fyftems of Indian jurifprudence, and the 
two abtrufe languages in which the Hindu 
and Muffulman laws are written. = . 
# * . * *  * x 

Anna Maria is pretty well, and I am con- 
fequently happy: my own health is firm, and 
‘excepting the ftate of hers, I have all the hap- 


pinefs a mortal ought to have. 
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Sir William Jones to W. Shipley, Eq. 
Sept. 27, 1788. 
* He * * * i 
*  * *# #  #€ * = My own 
health by God’s bleffing is firm, but my eyes 
are weak, and I am fo intent upon feeing the 
digeft of Indian laws completed, that I de- 
vote my leifure almoft entirely to that object; 
the natives are much pleafed with the work; 
but it is only a preliminary to the fecurity, 
which I hope to fee eftablifhed among our 
Afiatic fubjects. 

The bufinefs of our fociety is rather an 
amufement than a labour to me; they have 
as yet publifhed nothing; but have mate- 
rials for two quarto volumes, and will, ! hope, 
fend one to Europe next {pring. I lament 
the fad effets of party, or rather faGtion in 
your Maidftone fociety, but hope (to ufe a 
word of Dr. Johnfon) that.it will redinte- 
grate. Many thanks for the tranfactions of 
your London fociety, which I have lent to a 
very learned and ingenious friend, who is 


much pleafed with them. 
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Sir William Jones to J. Burnett, Lord Mont- 
boddo, 

Sept. 24, 1788. 

The queftions concerning 

India, which you do me the honour to 
think me capable of anfwering, require 
a longer anfwer than the variety of my 
prefent occupations allow me to write. Suf- 
fer me therefore to inclofe a difcourfe not 
yet publithed, which may give you fome fa- 
tisfaction on Indian literature, and to refer 
you to the firft volume of the tranfactions of 
our fociety, which will, I hope, be fent next 
feafon to Europe. As my principal object 1s 
the jurifprudence, 1 have not yet examined 
the philofophy of the Brahmans; but I have 
feen enough of it to be convinced, that the 


doctrines of the Vidanti {chool are Platonic. 


Sir William Jones to J. Store, Ey. 
Let me trouble you, as you fee Co- 
lonel Kyd oftener than I do, to give him Sir 
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George Young’s botanical letter, which I an- 
nex. I have requefted Colonel Martin to 
fend Sir George all the feeds which he can. 
collect, and will co-operate (as far as my oc- 
cupations will allow) in the plan of transfer- 
ring to the Weft Indies, the {picy forefts of 
Afia: but I have little time at command, and, 
holding every engagement facred, I muft de~ 
vote my leifure to the fyftem of Afiatic jurif- 
prudence, which I will fee eftablifhed before 
I fee Europe. It will properly follow your 
wife and humane defign of giving fecurity to 
the property of the natives. When you have 
had a copy taken of the Perfian Hermit*, 
I thall be glad to borrow it, that my mun/hi 
may tranfcribe it. Could you not find 


fome leifure hour to explain an epifode of 


* T explained to Serajclhak, the person mentioned by 
sir William Jones, Parnel’s Hermit, and he composed a 
Persian poem on the sane subject. As it has been fre- 
quently transcribed, it might perhaps, without this ex, 
planation, at some future time be considered the original 
of Parnel’s poem. 
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Homer to Serajélhak, that he might try his 
hand with it? 


Sir William Fones to F. Shore, Eiq: 
1789. 
Fleming* ftill keeps me a prifoner, 
and forbids my reading aloud, which ufed to 
be my chief amufement in the evening. I 
truft you will foon be well, and that we fhall 
ere long meet. If the man you mention be 
guilty, I hope he will be punifhed; I hate fa- 
vouritifm; and if :d had the dominions of 
Chingis Khan, I would not have one. fa- 
vourite. 
# ik * a x 
The poem of Wafhi has greatly delighted 
me; it almoft equals Metaftafio’s on a fimilar 
fubject, and far furpafies other Wa/fuktst 
which I have feen ; yet the beautiful fimpli- 
city of the old Arabs, in their {hort elegies, 
appears unrivalled by any thing in Perfian. I 


* His physician. 

+ Wasukt, the appellation of an amatory elegy, de- 
scriptive of the various sensations and passions excited 
by love. 
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tranfcribe one of them which I have juft read 


in the Hamafa*: 


Cease, fruitless tears! afflicted bosom, rest ! 

My tears obey, but not my wounded breast. 
Ah, no! this heart, despairing and forlorn, 
‘Till time itself shall end, must bleed and mourn. 


Sir William Fones to Mr. Jultice Hyde. 

June 5, 1189. 

Though I do not with to give you 

the pain of fympathizing (as I know you 
will fympathize) with me in my prefent dif- 
trefs, yet as you poffibly know it, and as you 
might think me unufually dejected when we 
meet, I cannot forbear writing to you ; efpe- 
cially as I feel a kind of relief in venting my 
forrow to an approved friend. One or two 
Englifh papers mention the death of Lady 
Jones’s father, in fuch a manner, as to leave 
me no hope of its being a miftake; this I 
have known fince the 15th of May, but as it 
may poilibly be untrue, I could not in any 
degree prepare her for the dreadful intelli- 
gence. I have therefore taken effe@tual mea- 


’ * The original is omitted. 
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-fures to keep it fecret from her, but it is a fe- 
cret which cannot long be kept; and the bare 
idea of the pang, which fhe too foon mutt feel, 
and the probable effeéts of that pang on her 
delicate conftitution, now particularly ener- 
vated by the hot feafon, give me a degree of 
anguifh, which I never before felt. Mr. Shore 
has kindly promifed to take care, that all her 
letters by the Indiamen fhall be fent in a feal- 
ed packet to me, that I may felect for her 
firft perufal the letter from her wifeft friend, 
the dowager Lady Spencer, whofe hand-writ- 
ing I cannot miftake ; I with I could fupprefs 
them all, but that isimpoffible. The pain of 
lofing our parents, time, and time only, will 
mitigate; but my dread is, that the firft fhock 
will have fome terrible effe& on her health, 
and this fear haunts me night and day. That 
your letters may contain the moft comfortable 
news, and that I may fee you on Wednefday 
in perfect health, is the hearty with of, 
My dear Sir, 
Your faithful and affectionate 


WILLIAM JONEs, 
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Sic William “fones'to Ff. Shore, Efq. 
June 9, 1789. 

* * % * * 
Tam glad Jayadeva* pleafes you, and 
thank you for the fublime period of Hooker; 
of which | had only before feen the firft part. 
His idea’ of heavenly and eternal law is juft 
and noble; and human law as derived from 
it, muft partake of the praife as far as it is 
perfectly adminiftered; but corruptio optimt 
fit pefima, and if the adminiftration of law 
fhould ever be corrupted, fome future philo- 
fopher or orator will thus exhibit the reverfe 

of the medal. | 
‘“‘ Of law there can be no more acknowledg- 
‘ ed, than that. her feat is the ftore-houfe of 
“ quirks, her voice the diflonance of brawls; 
‘* all her followers indeed, both at the bar and 
“¢ below it, pay her homage, the very leaft as 
‘‘vaining their fhare, and the greateft as 
“hoping for wealth and fame; but kings, 
‘¢ nobles, and people of what condition foever, 


* Gitagovinda, or the songs of Jayadeva; Works, vol. 
iv. p. 236, 
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“though each in different fort and manner, 
“ yet‘all have uniformly found their patience 
« exhaufted by her delays, and their purfe by 
“ her boundlefs demands*” 

i . - - The parody was 
fo obvious, that Tcould not refrain from fhew- 
ing you the wrong fide of the tapeftry, with 
the fame figures and flowers, but all maimed 


and difcoloured. 


Sir Wilham ‘fones to “Ff. Shore, E{q. 


1789. 

We have finifhed the twentieth, and 

laft book of Guicciardini’s Hiftory, the moft 
authentic, I believe (may I add, I fear) that 


* The reader will thank me for giving him an oppor- 
tunity of perusing the passage, at the close of the first 
book of the Ecclesiastical Polity, which Sir William Jones 
has parodied. | 

“ Of law, there can be no less acknowledged than that 
«her seat is the bosom of God, her voice the harmony 
“ of the world: all things in Heaven and Earth do her 
‘homage, the very least as feeling her care, and the 
‘© preatest as not exempted from her power; both an- 
‘¢ sels and men, and creatures of what condition soever, 
though each in ‘different sort and manner, yet all with 
“¢ uniform courets admiring her as the mother of their 
s peace and Joy.” 
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ever was compofed. ~ T believe it, becaufe the 
hiftorian was an aétor in his terrible drama, 
and perfonally knew the principal performers in 
it; and I fear it, becaufe it exhibits the woe- 
ful pi@ure of focicty in the rsth and 16th 
centuries. If you can fpare Rezd, we are now 
‘teady for him, and willreftore his two volumes 
on our return from Crifhna- -nagur. 

When we meet, I will give you an account 
of my progrefs in detecting a moft impudent 
fraud, in forging a Sanfcrit book on oaths, by 
Hindus, fince I faw you. The book has 
been brought to mc, on a few yellow Bengal 
leaves apparently modern. ‘The Brahman, 
who brought it from Sambhu Chaudra Rai, 
faid it was twelve years old; I believe it had 
not been written twelve days. He faid the 
original work of Mahadeva himielf, from 
which the prohibition of {wearing by the wa- 
ter of the Ganges was extracted, was at 
Crifhna-nagur. I defired him to tell Sam- 
bhu Chaudra, who wants me to admit him a 
fuitor, i forma pauperis, without taking his 


cath, that unlefs he brought me the original, 
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and that apparently ancient, I fhould be eon- 


vinced that he meant to impofe upon me: 


Sir William Fones to Mr. Juftice Hyde. 
Sept. 19, 1789. 
You have given Lady Jones great 
pleafure, by informing us from fo good autho- 
rity, that a fhip is arrived from England; fhe 

prefents you with her beft compliments. 

Moft readily {hall I acquiefce in any allevi- 
ation of Horrebow’s* mifery, that you and 
Sir Robert Chambers fhall think juft and le- 
gal. I have not one law book with me, nor 
if I had many, fhould I perfe@ly know where 
to look for a mitigation by the court of a fen- 
tence, which they pronounced after full con- 
fideration of all its probable effets on the 
perfon condemned. I much doubt, whether 


* This man, a foreigner, commanding a vessel, trading 
to Bengal, was convicted before the supreme court of ju- 
dicature, of purchasing the children of natives, for the 
purpose of carrying them out of the country, arid 
selling them as slaves. It was the first instance of an 
attempt of this kind; he was prosecuted by order of - 
the government of Bengal, and since the punishment 
inflicted upon Horrebow, the attempt has not been. 
repeated. 
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it can legally be done; nor do I think the pé* 
tition ftates any urgent reafon for it. Firft, 
he mentions /ofes already fuftained (not there- 
fore to be prevented by his enlargement), and, 
in my opinion, they cannot eafily be mire 
than he deferves. Next, his wife’s health may 
have been injured by his difgrace, and may 
not be reftored by our dhortening the time of 
his confinement, which, if I remember, is al- 
moft half expired, and was as fhort as juftice 
tempered with lenity would allow. His own 
health is not faid to be affected by the impri- 
fonment in fuch a place, at fuch a feafon, for 
if it were proved that he were dangeroufly ill, 
we might, I fuppofe, remove him to a healthier 
place, or eVen let him go to fea, if able fur- 
peons {wore, that in their ferious opinion, rio- 
thing elfe could fave his life. That is by no 
meanis the cafe, arid I confefs I have no com- 
paffion for him; my compaffion is for the 
enflaved children arid their parents. Never- 
thelefs I know the benevolence of your heart, 
and fhall approve whatever you and Sir R. C. 


may do, if any precedent can be femme or re- 
Life—V. UL. N 
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collected of a power in the court to do what 
ig now prayed. 
Iam, &c. 


Prince Adam Czartoryfei to Six W. Sones. 

Sept. 20, 1788. 

It is but a fortnight ago fince the 

gentleman, to whom the moft flattering proof 

of your kind remembrance was committed, 

deliveredat into my hand. I received it witha 

joined ferttimént of gratitude and of vanity. It 

will be an eafy tafk for you to find out why I 

am grateful, and every body, but yourfelf, 

will foon hit upon the reafons, why your hav- 
ing thought of me makes me vain. 

The letter, the idea of the: man who wrote 
it, the place from whence it came, the lan- 
guage of Hafez, all that put together, fet my 
imagination at once in a blaze, and wafted 
me over in a with from the Pele to the In- 
dies. It has awakened a train of ideas, which 
lay dormant for a while, and rekindled my 
fomewhat forgotten heat for the Oriental 
mufes, which is not however to be put on the 
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account of inconftancy, but.to my having been. 
croffed in my love for them, very neaf as much 
as Sir Roger de Coverly is faid to have been, 
in His addreffesto his unkind widow. The war, 
broke out of late, deprived me of mry laft re- 
fource, which was a dervifh native of Samer- 
cand, who was juft come to live with me in 
the capacity of munthi, ‘his religious zeal 
would not allow him to continue out of fight 
of the Sangiale Sheriff, fo he haftened back to 
his brethren. After the reception of your 
letter I grieved {till more in feeing myfelf de- 
prived of proper and eafy means to cultivate fo 
interefting a branch of learning, and could not 
forbear cafting an impatient refle@ion on that 
warlike {pirit, whofe influence leaves nothing 
happy, nothing undifturbed. The acquifition 
of a language will always appear to me much 
more valuable than that of a defert. The 
{udden departure of my dervifh has, I find, 
foured my temper againft conqueft and con- 
querors. I withed it was in my power to 
fweeten it again by the charms of your inter- 
courfe, under the benign influence of the cli- 
| N 2 
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mate you inhabit. How happy thould I think 
mylelf in the enjoyment of your leifure hours, 
in perufing a country where every object is 
worth dwelling upon, in paying a vifit to the 
Rajah of Kifnagoor, with a letter of recom- 
mendation from your hand! But, whilft, 
with a-heated fancy, I ain expatiating on thofe 
delightful fubjetts, I find myfelf in reality cir- 
cling in a round of things as little fuiting with 
my inclination, a9 the roughneds of the heaven 
does with my conttitution ; for, guid frigore 
farmatico peyus? which becomes ftill more.in- 
tolerable, if you add to it the in aréfo et inglo- 
rius labor, to which we are unfortunately 
doomed. I cannot finifh this letter without 
repeating to you the warmeft acknowledg- 
ment of your kind remembrance. I thall be 
certain to preferve it for ever, if the higheft 
degree of efteem for your eminent qualities 
and talents, and the moft fincere regard for 
your perfon, are fufficient titles to enfure i it. 
Tam invariably, &c. | 
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Sir Wilhkam Fones to Sir ‘Fofeph Banks. 
Sept. 17, 1789. 
DEAR SIR JOSEPH, 


The feafon for paying my annual 
epiftolary rents being returned with the rough 
gales of the autumnal equinox, I am eager to 
offer my tribute, where it is moft due, to my 
beft landlord, who, inftead of claiming, like 
the India company, fixteen fhillings in the 
pound for the neat profits of my farm (I fpeak 
correctly, though metaphorically) voluntarily 
offers me indulgences, even if I fhould run in 
arrears. 

You have received, I truft, the pods of the 
fineft Dacca cotton, with which the commer- 
cial refident at that ftation fupplied me, and 
which I fent by different conveyances, fome 
inclofed to yourfelf, fome to Sir George 
Young, and fome by private hands. But I 
have always found it fafer to fend letters and 
{mall parcels: by the public packet, than by 
carelefs and inconfiderate individuals. I am 
not partial to the pryangu, which I now find 
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is its true name; but Mr. Shore found be- 
nefit from it, and procured the freth plants 
from Arracan, which died unluckily in their 
way to Calcutta. But ferioufly, it deferves a 
Jonger trial before its tonic virtues, if it have 
any, cam be afcertained. It is certainly not fo 
fine a bitter as camomile or columbo root. 

I wifh politics at the devil, but hope that, 
when the King recovered, {cience revived. It 
gives me great pain to know, that party as it 
is called (I call it fa@tion, becaufe | hold party 
to be grounded on principles, and faction on 
felf-intereft, which excludes all principle) 
has found its way into a literary club, who 
meet reciprocally to impart and receive new 
ideas. I haye deep-rooted political principles, 
which the law taught me; but I thoyldnever 
think of introdycing them among men of {ci- 
ence, and if, on my return to Europe ten or 
twelve years hence, I fhould not find more 
fciepce than politics in the club, my feat in it 
will be at the feryice of any politician who 
qmay with to be one of the party. 

An intimate frignd of Mr. Blane has writ- 
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ten to him, at my requeft, for the newly dif- 
covered fragrant grafs; and fhould the plants 
be fent before the lait fhips of the feafon fail, 
they fhall be fent to you. Whether they be 
the nard of the ancients, I muft doubt, be- 
caufe we have {weet graffes here of innumer- 
able fpecies; and Reuben Burrow brought 
mean odoriferous grafs from the place where 
the Ganges enters India, and where it covers 
whole acres, and perfumes the whole country. 
From his account of it, I fufpect it to be Mr. 
Blane’s ; but I could make nothing of the dry 
{pecimens, except that they differ widely from 
the fatamanfi, which I am perfuaded is the 
Indian nard of Ptolemy. I can only procure 
the dry Fatamanf, but if I can get the ftalks, 
roots, and flowers from Butan, I ‘will fend 
them to you. Since the death of Koenig, we 
are in great want of a proffeffed botanift. I 
have twice read with rapture the Philofopbia 
Botanica, and have Murray’s edition of the 
“ gencra et fpecies plantarum” always with 


me; but, as I am no lynx, like Linnzus, 1 
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cannot examine minute blofioms, efpecially 
thofe of grafles. | 
We are far advanced in the fecond volume 
of our Tranfactions. 


Sir Vilkam Fones to Fobn Wilmet, ELq, 

Sept. 20, 1789, 

Every fentence in your letter gave 

me great pleafure, and particularly the pleaf- 
ing and juft account of your truly venerable 
father. Lady Jones, after the firft pang for 
the lofs of hers, refigned herfelf with true 
piety to the will of God. She is very weak, 
and always ill during the heats. I have been, 
ever fince my feafoning, as they call it, per- 
fe&tly well, notwithftanding inceffant bufinefs 
feven hours in a day, for four or five months 
in a year, and unremitted application, during 
the vacations, te a vait and interefting| ftudy, 
a complete knowledge of India, which I can 
only attain jn the country itfelf, and I do not 
mean to flay jn the country longer than the 
laft year of the eighteenth century. Irejoice 
that the King is well, but take no intereft in 
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the contelts of your ariftocratical factions. The 
time never was, when I would have enlifted 
under the banners of any faCtion, though I 
might have carried a pair of colours, if I had, 
not fpurned them, in either legion. My party 
is that of the whole people, and my principles, 
which the law taught me, are only to be chang- 
ed by a change of exiftence, 


Sit William Fones to Mr. Jultice Hyde. 

Oct. 20, 1789, 

Though I hope, my dear Sir, to be 

with you almoft as foon as this letter, yet I 
write it becaufe it is the laft that I thall write 
to any one for the next eleven months, and I 
feel fo light, after the completion of my fevere 
epiftolary tafk, that I am difpofed to play a 
voluntary. I have anfwered fifty very long 
letters from Europe, and a multitude’ of fhort’ 
ones ; among the reft, I had one from the 
Chief Baron, who defires his remembrance to 
you by the title of his old and worthy friend. 
Another from Mafter Wilmot informs me, 
that his father, Sir Eardley, had nearby ended 
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his eightieth year, with as good health, and 
as clear intellects, .as he ever had in the prime. 
of life. When I exprefs a hope of feeing you 
in twp or three days, it is only a hope ; for 
I.fhall affront the Mandarin at Chinfura*, if 
I do not make my annual vifit to him; now 
Ican only vilit him at night, and the wind 
and tide may delay me, as they did lait year. 
In all events, I fhall be with you if I live, be- 
fore the end of the week, as I am preparing 
to go on board my pinnace. _Befides my 
annuities of Europe letters, which I pay at 
this feafon, I have been winding up all the 
odds and ends of all my private or literary 
concerns, and fhall think of nothing for eleven 
months to come, but law, European or In- 
dian. - I have written four papers for our ex- 
piring fociety, on very curious fubjects, and 
have prepared materials for a difcourfe on 
the Chinefe: the fociety is a puny, rickety 
child, and muft be fed with pap; nor fhall it 
die by my fault; but die it muft, for I cannot 
alone fupport it. In my youthful days, I 
- * Mr. Titsin gh, ‘Governor of Chinsura. 
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was always ready to join in a dance or acon 
cert, but I could never bring, myfelf to dance 
a folitary hompipe, or to play a folo.. When 
I fee Titlingh (who, by the way, will never 
write any thing for us, as long as his own 
Batavian fociety fubfifts), I will procure. full 
information. concerning the pincufhion rice, 
and will report it to you. Lady Jones is as 
ufual, and fends her beft remembrance. I 
too am as ufual, and as ever, dear Sir, your 
faithful, 8c, 

WILiiAmM JONEs. 


Sir William Sones to F, Shore, Efq. 

7 Qct. 20, 1789. 

Your approbation of Sacontala, gives 

at leaft as much pleafure to the tranflator as 

you had from the perufal of it, and would en- 

courage me to tranflate more dramas, if I 

were not refolved to devote all my time to 
_ Jaw, European and Indian. | 

- The idea of your happiness, (and few men 

have a brighter profpect of it than yourfelf,) 

reconciles me to our approaching feparation, 
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though it muft be very long: for I will not 
fee England, while the interefted factions 
which diftrac it, leave the legiflature no time 
for the great operations which are effential 
for public felicity, while patriotic virtues are 
derided as vifionary, and while the rancour of 
contending parties fills with thorns thofe par- 
ticular focieties, in which I hoped to gather 
nothing but rofes. Iam forry (for the meta- 
phar brings to my mind the Boftani Khetyal* } 
that the garden of fancy thould have as many 
weeds as that of politics. Surajélhak, pro- 
nounced it with emphafis, a wonderful work; 
and a young Muflulman affured me, that it 
comprifed al] the fineft inventions of India 
and Perfia. The work will probably mend 
as it proceeds. 

We muft fpare ourfelves the pain of taking 
a formal leave; fo farewell. May you live 
happy in a free country ! 


Tam, &c. 
* rr * \% * * 


* The Garden of Fancy; the title of an Eastern.re- 
mance in Persian, in/sixteen quarto yolumes. 
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The’ affeGionaté with which concludes 

thefe extraéts from the correfpondence of Sir 
William Jones, was didtated bythe circum- 
ftance of my departure from India:'it has 
been verified; and the recolleétion of the place, 
which I held in his efteem, however ‘actom- 
panied with regret for his death, is an addi- 
tional fource of that happiness, which he 
wifhed me to enjoy. — | 

Among other literary occupations in which 
he employed himfelf during the two laft years, 
it is to be noticed, that he undertook the of- 
fice of editor of the elegant poem of Hateji, 
on the unfortunate loves of Laz/: and Mujnoon, 
an Arabian youth and princefs. ‘The benevo- 
lent obje@ of his labours renders them inter- 
efting, as the book was publifhed at his own 
expenfe, with a declared appropriation of the 
produce of the fale, to the relief of infolvent 
debtors in the gaol at Calcutta. 

In the Englith preface to the Perfian work, he 
‘hasgiven atranflationof five diftichsin the mea- 
fure. of the original, and has fhewn that a bare 
tran pofition of the accents gives five’ Englith. 
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coupletain the form which fome call heroic, 
and others elegiac. As.a metrical curiofity, I 
firft tranferibe the lines in the meafure-of the 
original, witha tranfpofed verfion of the cou- 
plets in the Englith form : 


With cheeks where eternal paradise bloom’d, 
Sweet Laili the soul of Kais had consum’d. 
Transported her heavenly graces he view’d > 
Of slumber no more he thought, nor of food. 
Love rais’d in their glowing bosoms his throne, 
Adopting the chosen pair as his own. 

Together on flowery seats they repos’d : 

Their lips not one idle moment were clos'd. 
To mortals they gave no hint of their smart: 
Love only the’ secret drew from each heart. 


TRANSPOSITION. 


With cheeks where paradise eternal bloom’ a, 
Sweet Laili had the soul of Kais censum’d. 
Her.heav’nly graces he transported view'd : 

No more he thought of slumber, nor of food. 
Love their glowing bosoms rais'‘d his throne, 
The chosen pair adopting as his own. 

On flowery scats together they repos’d : 

Their lips one idle moment were pot clos’d. 
No hint they gave to mortals of their smart : 
Love only drew the secret from each heart. 


It has already been mentioned, that, in the 
earlieft periods of his education, Sir William 
Jones had applied himfelf with: uncommon 
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affiduity.ta . the ftudy of profody,.and,-as- he 
advanced in the acquifition of new dialects, 
he continued to cultivate a knowledge of the 
laws of metre, which he fouad.of the greateft 
utility, in afcertaining the text of Oriental aus 
thors. In the collection of his works, we 
read a tranflation of the frft Nemean ode of 
Pindar, as nearly as poffible in the fame mea- 
{ure as the original, and amongft other com- 
pofitions of the fame kind, not intended for 
publication, I find a tranflation of an ode of 
Sappho, word for word from the original, 
and fyllable for fyllable in the fame meadure, 
by the trueft rules of Englith quantity. 

In the beginning of 1789, the firft volume 
of the Refearches of the fociety was publifh- 
ed. The feleCtion of the papers was left to 
the judgment of Sir William Jones, and he 
undertook the laborious and: unpleafant office 
of fuperintending the printing. A third part 
of the volume, the moft interefting as well ag 
inftructive, is occupied by the contributions of 
the prefident. 

Having paffed half of my life in India, I may 
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‘permitted to avail myfelf of the epportu- 
nity afforded by this pubKcation, to vindicate 
my fellow-labourers in the Eaft, from one 





amongft many reproaches undefervedly be- 
ftowed upon them. A difinclination to ex~ 
plore the literature and antiquities of Hin- 
duftan has been urged, as the natural confe- 
quence of that immoderate purfuit of riches, 
which was fuppofed to be the fole object of 
the fervants of the Eaft-India Company, and 
to engrofs their whole attention. The diffi- 
culty attending the acquifition of new idioms, 
the obftacles oppofed by the fears, prejudices, 
and the referve of the natives, the conftant 
occupations of official duty, and the injurious 
effect of fedentary application in a tropical 
climate ugon the conftitution, were unnoticed 
or difregarded, and no allowances made for 
impediments, which time: and perfeverance 
could alone furmount. 

The reproach was unmerited; and long 
before the arrival of Sir William Jones in In- 
dia, the talents of feveral perfons there had 
been employed with confiderable fuccets, not 
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only to inveftigations, by which the public 
interefts were effentially affifted, but to thofe 
{cientific refearches, which he more effeCtually 
promoted. The art of printing had been 
introduced into Bengal, by the untaught fkill 
of Mr. Wilkins, and had advanced to great per- 
fection; and many publications equally ufeful 
and interefting, iffued from the prefs which he 

had eftablifhed. | 
The genius, example, and direction of Sir 
William Jones, anticipated what time might 
perhaps have effected, but with flower pro-. 
grefs. With advantages which no European 
in India pofflefled, he employed the afcendancy 
derived from his fuperior learning, knowledge, 
and abilities, to form an inftitution for pro- 
moting and preferving the literary labours of 
his countrymen; and while he exhibited him« 
{elfan example for imitation, and pointed out 
in his difcourfes, thofe extenfive inveftigations 
which he only was capable of conceiving, his 
conduct was adapted to encourage, and invite 
all who poffeffed talents and knowledge, to 


contribute to the fuccefs of the inftitution. 
| Life—V. II. O 
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The eftablithment of the fociety, which does 
no lefs honour to him, than to the character’ 
of our countrymen in Afia, may hereafter 
form an important article in the general hif- 
tory of arts and fciences; and, if the future 
labours of the members fhould be continued 
with the fame zeal, the obligations of the pub- 
lic will be proportionably increafed*. In the 
twenty years which have elapfed fince this efta- 
blifhment was formed, more accurate informa- 
tion on the hiftory and antiquities, ch the arts, 
fciences, and literature of India; has been given 
to the world, than ever before appeared; and 
without difparaging the labours of other invet- 
tigators, and the merit of antecedent publica- 
tions, the volumes of the Afiatic Refearches will 
ever remain an_honourable teftimony of the 
zeal and abilities of the Britifh refidents in 
Hinduftan+. 

* Three volumes of the Asiatic Researches were pub- 
lished before the death of Sir William Jones; a fourth 
was ready for the press, at the time of his demise, in April 


1794, and a seventh volume has since been received in 


England. 


+ I cannot.omit this opportunity of paying a tribute to 
the enlightened views and enlarged policy of Marquis 


igs 
A copy of this work was tranfmitted by Sir 
William Jones to the Right Honourable 
Henry Dundas, with a letter intimating a 
with that the King would honour the fociety 
by his acceptance of it, with which his Ma-« 
jefty gracioufly complied*. | 


Wellesley, Governor-General of India, in founding a col- 
lege at Fort William, in Bengal, for the instruction of the 
servants of the East-India Company, in every branch of 
useful knowledge. The plan of the institution may per- 
haps have been more extensive than was absolutely neces 
sary for this, purpose, but against the principle of it, no 
solid objection could be urged. ‘The functions assigned to 
the servants of the East-India Company, are of great mag- 
nitude, variety, and importance; and to discharge them 
properly requires the education of a statesman and legisla- 
tor, and a thorough knowledge of the dialects in use in 
Hindustan. ‘To enable the servants of the Company to ac- 
quire the necessary qualifications for the due discharge of 
these important duties, was the grand object of the -institu- 
tion, which at the same time comprehended the religious 
instruction, and the superintendance of the morals and 
habits of the pupils. Considered in a secondary and su-. 
bordinate point of view, it was calculated to promote the 
objects proposed in the formation of the Asiatic society. 
A volume of essays by the students in the college has been 
published, which does equal honour to them and to the 
institution, _ | | 

* The acceptance of the volume by the King, was an- 
nounced by the following letter; 
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~In the fame year, Sir William prefented to 
the public a tranflation of an ancient Indian 
drama, under the. title of Sacontala, or she 
Fatal Ring, exhibiting a moft pleafing and 
authentic picture of old Hindu manners, and 
one of the greateft curiofities that the litera- 
ture of Afia had yet brought to light. Calidas, 
the author of it, whom Sir William Jones calls 
the Shakfpeare of India, lived in the firft cen- 
tury before Chrift, not many years after Te- 
rence, and he wrote feveral other dramas and 
poetical pieces, of which only Sacontala has 
received an European drefs. The violation 
of the, unities, as well as the mixture of fo- 


reign mythology, which conftitutes the ma- 


Lord GRENVILLE to the Right Honourable H. Dunpas. 
Sr, _ Whitehall, Feb. 22, 1.790. 
Having laid before the King, Sir William 
Jones’s letter to you; I am directed by His Majesty, to sig- 
nify his gracious acceptance of the volume transmitted by 
you; and at the same time to express His Majesty’s satise 
faction in the progress of the sciences in the British esta- 
blishment in India, and his approbation of the important 

undertaking in which Sir William Jones is engaged. 

I am, Sir, 
Your most obedient humble servant, 

W. W. GReNvILLES 
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chinery of the play, are irreconcileable with 
the purer tafte, which marks the dramatic 
compofitions of Europe: but, although the 
tranflator declined offering a criticifm on the 
characters and conduét of the play, * from a 
“ conviciion that the taftes of men differ as 
‘* much as the fentiments and paffions, and 
“ that in feeling the beauties of art as in {mell- 
“ ing flowers, tafting fruits, viewing profpects, 
“and hearing melody, every individual muft 
“‘ be guided by his own fenfations and the in- 
“¢ communicable aflociations of his own ideas, 
we may venture to pronounce that, exclu- 
five of the wild, picturefque, and fublime 
imagery which charaterifes it, the fimplicity 
of the dialogue in many of the fcenes, and the 
natural characters of many of the perfonages 
introduced, cannot fail of exciting pleafure 
and intereft in the reader; who will wifh with 
me, perhaps, that Sir William Jones had not 
rigidly adhered to the determination which he 
exprefled, not to employ his leifure in tranf- 
lating more of the works of Calidas. 


In December 1789, the author of thefe me- 
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mbirs was compelled, by the reiterated attacks 
of fevere indifpofition, to leave India. For an 
account of the occupations of Sir William 
Jones, from that period to his return, I refer 
to his correfpondence, beginning with a letter 
from Count Reviczki*; the reader will fee 
with pleafure, that the mutual regard profeffed 
by the two friends had fuffered no abatement 


from time or feparation. 


London, Fune 30, 1789. 
By the Veftal frigate, which was to 
convey Lord Cathcart to China, I wrote an 
anfwer to your elegant Perfian letter, which 
I received through Mr. Elmiley. It was a 
moft agreeable proof to me, that I was ftill 
honoured with a place in your remembrance, 
notwithftanding the diftance which feparates 
us, I have fince learned, that Colonel Cath- 
cart died on the voyage; and as the Veftal, in 
confequence of this event, returned to Eng- 
Jand, I am not without apprehenfion, that my 


-Jetter never reached you. I have fince received 


* Appendix, No, 38, 
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a moft fuperb work printed at Calcitta, and 
which would do. honour to the firft printing- 
office in Europe, accompanied with an elegant 
and obliging letter. I recognized in it the 
hand of a fkilful penman, if I may be allowed 
to judge; for I have fo long neglected the cul- 
tivation of Oriental literature, that I am almoft 
as much a ftranger to it, as if I had never 
learned it. I have never yet feen fo elegant 
a f{pecimen of Oriental typography, as that 
in the Perfian poem with which you favoured. 
me. | 

I cannot exprefs how much I regret the 
lofs of your efociety during my refidence 
in London, which would have afforded me 
fo much gratification; and I doubt if I thall 
have an opportunity of enjoying it after your 
return, asI muit foon enter upon the new office 
conferred upon me by the emperor, of minifter 
at Naples. But whatever my deftination may 
be, of this you may be aflured, that neither 
abfence nor diftance will ever weaken my at- 


tachment to you, and that during life I thall 
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confider myfelf equally bound by gratitude 
and inclination to preferve it. 
I am, Sir, 
Your moft obedient humble fervant, 
. Count Reviczki. 


oir Wilkam ‘fones to Dr. Price. 


Crifona-nagur, Sept. 14, 1190. 
MY DEAR SIR, 

I give you my warmeft thanks for 
your friendly letter, and acceptable prefent 
of an admirable difcourfe, which I have read 
with great delight. 

4 * * * 6 # We 
have twenty millions (I {peak with good in- 
formation) of Indian fubjects, whofe laws I 
am now compiling and arranging, in the hope 
of feciring their property to themfelves and 
their heirs. They are pleafed with the work; 
but it makes me a very bad correfpondent. I 
had flattered’ myfelf with a hope of making 
a vifit to our venerable friend at Philadelphia, 
before the retreat which I meditate tomy hum-+ 
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ble cottage in Middlefex; but God’s will be 
done. We fhall meet, I devoutly hope, in a 
happier {tate. 


To the Rev. Dr. Ford, Principal of Magdalen 
Hall, Oxford. 

Crifbna-nagur, OF. 11, 1790. 

Fhough I am for the beft of reafons the 

worft of correfpondents, yet I will no longer 
delay to thank you for your friendly letter of 
the fourth of February, and for your kind at- 
tentions to Colonel Polier, You have a much 
better correfpondent in Mr. Langlas, whole 
patriotifm, I hope, will fucceed, and whofe 
Perfian literature will be afource of delight to 
him, if not tothe public. Mr. Wehl’s favour 
never reached me, or I would have anfwered 
it immediately, and I requeft you to inform 
him of my difappointment. The chances are 
about three to one againft your receiving this ; 
and the fear of writing for the {port of winds 
and waves, difheartens me whenever I take 


up a pen, 


Sir William Stones to William Shipley, Eq. 


Crifona-nagur, O. 11, 1790. 
~ DEAR SIR, | 

The fhips which brought your kind let- 

ters arrived fo near the end of my fhort vaca- 
tion, that I have but juft time to thank you 
for them, as I do moft heartily, as well as for 
yaur acceptable prefents. Anna Maria has 
recovered from the pang which the fad intel- 
ligence from England gave her, and a pious 
refignation has fucceeded to her natural anguith. 
Youare! hope quite recovered from your illnefs, 
and again promoting the welfare and conve- 
nience of mankind, by your judicious exer- 
tions and ingenious inventions, to which all 
poffible attention fhall be fhewn in this coun- 
try. May you very long enjoy the pleafure 
of doing good, which is, I well know, the only 
reward you feek! It is now fettled here, that 
the natives are proprietors of their land, and 


that it fhall defcend by their own laws. J 
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am engaged in fuperintending a complete fyf- 
tem of Indian laws; but the work is vaft, dif-. 
ficult, and delicate; it occupies all my leifure, 
and makes me the worlt of correfpondents. 
I truft, however, that long letters are not ne- 


ceflary to convince you, that Tam, &e. 


Sir William “fones to Mrs. Sloper*. 


% 


Crifbna-nagur, OF. 13, 1190. 

I deferve no thanks for the attentions 
which it is both my duty and my delight to 
fhew our beloved Anna; but you deferve, and 
I beg you toaccept my warmeft thanks for your 
entertaining letter, for your frequent kind re- 
membrance of me, and your acceptable pre- 
fent of a {nuff-box in the moft elegant tafte. 
All that you write concerning my friends, is 
highly interefting to me; and all pleafing, ex- 
cept the contents of your laft page; but the 
moft agreeable part of your letter is the hope 


which you exprefs, that the Bath waters would 


* Sister to Lady Jones, and married to William Charles 
Sloper, Esq. 
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reftore ‘you to health: and it gives me infinite 
pleafure to know, that your hope has been 
realized. Anna will give you a full account 
of herfelf, and will mention fome of the many 
reafons, that make me a bad correfpondent. 
‘I thank you for Ertkine’s {peech, but I was 
myfelf an advocate fo long, that I never mind 
what advocates /ay, but what they prove; and 
Tcan only examine proofs in caufes brought 
before me. I knew you would receive with 
your ufual good-nature my faucy jefts about 
your hand-writing, but hope you will write 
to me, as you write to Anna, for you know, 
the more any chara¢ter refembles pot-hooks, 
&c. the better I can read it. My love to 
Amelia, and to all whom you love, which 
would give them aclaim, if they had no 
other, to the affection of, 
M y dear Madam, 
Your ever faithful, 


WILLIAM JONEs, 
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Sir W. Sones to Sir F. Macpherfon, Bart. 

Crifbnaenagur, Od. 15, 1790. 

I give you hearty thanks for your poft- 
{cript, which (as you enjoin fecreey) I will 
only allude to ambiguoufly, left this letter 
fhould fall into other hands than yours. Be 
affured, that what I am going to fay does not 
proceed from an imperfect fenfe of your kind- 
nefs, but really I want no addition tomy for- 
tune, which is enough for me; and if the 
whole legiflature of Britain were to offer me a 
different {tation from that which I now’ fill, 
fhould moft gratefully and refpectfully decline 
it. The character of an ambitious judge is, in 
my opinion, very dangerous to public juftice; 
and if I were a fole legiflator, it fhould be 
enacted that every judge, as well asevery bifhop, 
fhould remain for life in the place which he 
firft accepted. This is not the language of a 
cynic, but of a man, who loves his friends, 
his country, and mankind; who knows the 
fhort duration of human life, recolleéts that 
he has lived four-and- forty years, and has 
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learned to be contented. Of public affairs yott 
will receive better intelligence, thar Iam able 
t> give you. My private life is fimilar to 
that which you remember: feven hours a day 
On an average are occupied by my duties as a 
magiftrate, and one hour to the new Indian 
diceft, for one hour in the evening I read 
aloud to Lady Jones. Weare now travelling 
to the fources of the Nile with Mr. Bruce, 
whofe work is very interefting and im-. 
portant. The fecond volume of the Afiatic 
Tranfadtions is printed, and the third ready 
for the prefs. I jabber Sanfcrit every day 
with the pundits, and hope, before I leave In- 
dia, to underfland it as well as I do Latin. 
Among my letters I find one directed to you; 
I have unfealed it, and though it only thews 
that I was not inattentive to the note, with 
which you favoured me on the eve of your 
departure, yet I annex it, beeaufe it was yours, 
though brought back by my-fervant. | 
The latter part of it will raife melancholy 
ideas; but death, if we look at it firmly, is. 
only a change of place: every departure of a 
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friend is a fort of death; and we are all conti. 
nually dying and reviving. We thallall nreet ; 
I hope to meet you again in: India; but, 
wherever we meet, I expeé to fee you well 
and happy. None of your friends can with 


for your health and happinefs more ardently 
than, my dear Sir, &c. 


Str Wilham Sones to R. Morris, Efq. 


Calcutta, Off. 30, 1790. 

When your letter arrived, I had begun 

my judicial campaign, and am fo bufy I can 
only anfwer it very fhortly. Lady J. and 
myfelf are fincerely rejoiced, that you have 
fo good an eftablifhment in fo fine a country, 
Need I fay, that it would give me infinite de- 
light to promote your views? as far as I can, 
I will promote them, but though I have 
a very extenfive acquaintance, I neither 
have, nor can have, influence. I can only 
‘approve and recommend, and do my beft to 
circulate your propofals. We are equally 
obliged to you for your kind invitation, as if 


we had it in our power to acceptit; but J fear. 
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canot Ieave Calcutta long ertough to 
revifit your Indian Montpelier. As one 
of the Cymro-dorians, I am warmly inter- 
efted in Britifh antiquities and literature ; but 
my honour is pledged for the completion of 
the new digeft of Hindu laws, and I have not 


a moment to fpare for any other ftudy. 


Sir Wilham ‘fones to Sir F. Sinclair, Bart. 
Whitehall. 

Crifona-nagur, Oct. 15, 1791. 

You may rely upon my beft endes- 

vours to procure information concerning the 
Afiatic wool, or foft hair; and the animals that 
carry it. I had the pleafure of circulating 
your very interefting tracts at Calcutta, and 
of exhibiting the fpecimens of very beautiful 
wool with which you favoured me. My 
own time, however, is engaged from morn- 
ing to night in difcharging my public duties, 
and in arranging the new digeft of Indian laws. 
I muft therefore depend chiefly on others in 
procuring the information you are defirous of 


gbtaining. Mr, Bebb of the board of trade, 
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and Colonel Kyd who {fuperintends the Com- 
pany’s garden, have promifed to affift me. 
The wool of thefe provinces is too coatfe to 
be of ufe; but that of Kerman in Perfia, which 
you know by the name of Carmanian wool, is 
reckoned exquifitely fme, and you might L 
{uppofe procure the fheep from Bombay. The 
fhawl goats would live, I imagine, and 
breed, in England; but it is no lefs difficult 
to procure the females from Cafhmir, than to 
procure mares from Arabia. When you fee 
Mr. Richardfon, do me the favour to give 
him my beft thanks for the parcel, which he 
fent me by the defire of the Highland Society. 


Sir William “fones to George Harding, E{q. 


Crifbnaenagur, OG. 16,, 1791. 
MY DEAR SIR, | | . 
If the warmth of hearts were meafured 
by the frequency of letters, my heart muft be 
thought the coldeft in the world; but you, I 
am confident, will never apply fo fallacious a 
thermometer. In ferious truth, I am, and. 
muft be, the worft of correfpondents for the 
Life—V. I. p 
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following reafons among a hundred, a ftrong 
glare and weak eyes, long tafks and fhort day- 
light, confinement ‘a court fix hours a day, 
and in my chambers three or four, not to 
mention cafual interruptions and engagements. 
You {poke fo lightly of your complaint, that 
I thought it muft be tranfient, and‘fhould have 
been extremely grieved, if, in the very mo- 
ment when I heard you had been ferioufly ill, 
I had not heard of your recovery. 

Anna Maria has promifed me to fail for 
Europe in January 1793, and I will follow 
her, when I can live as well in England on 
my private fortune as I can do here on half 
‘my falary. . * = 

I cannot but like your fonnets, yet with 
you would -abftain from politicks, which add 
very little to the graces of poetry. 


Sir William ones to Sir ‘Fofeph Banks. 
Crifbna-nagur, O&. 18, 1791. 
I thank you heartily for your kind 
letters, but perhaps I cannot -exprefs my 
thanks better than by anfwering them as ex- 
aCtly as I am able. — 
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Firft, as to fending plants from India, I beg 
you to accept my excufes, and to make them 
to Sir George Young, for my apparent inatten- 
tion to fuch commiffions. In fhort, if you 
wifh ‘to transfer our Indian plants to the 
Weftern iflands, the Company muft direat 
Kyd and Roxburgh to fend them, and their 
own captains to receive them, and attend to 
them. | 

Weare in fad want of a travelling botanift, 
with fome fhare of my poor friend Keenig’s 
knowledge and zeal. A ftationary botanift 
would fix on the indige-fera, as the chief ob- 
je&t of his care. Roxburgh will do much on 
the coaft, if he can be relieved fromhis terri- 
ble head-achs, but here we have no afliftance. 
- Thave neither eyes nor time for a botanift, 
yet with Lady Jones’s affiftance, I am conti- 
nually advancing; and we have examined 
about 170 Linnzan genera. Shebrought home, — 
a morning or two ago, the moft lovely epi- 
dendrum that ever was feen, but the deferip- 
tion of it would take up too much room in a 
letter; it grew on a lofty amra, but it is an 
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air plant, and puts forth its fragrant enamelled 
bloffoms in a pot without earth or water: none 
of the many {pecies of Linnzus correfponds 
exactly with it. You muft not imagine that, 
becaufe I am, and fhall be, faucy about the 
Linnzan language, that I have not the high- 
eft veneration for its great author; but I think 
his diction barbarous and pedantic, particu- 
larly in his Pézlofophia Botanica, which I have 
a right to criticife, having read it three times 
with equal attention and pleafuree Had Van 
Rheede exhibited the Sanfcrit names with ac- 
curacy, we fhould not be puzzled with read- 
ing the Indian poems and medical tracts; 
but in all his twelve volumes, I have not 
found above ten or twelve names correctly 
expreffed, either in Sanfcrit or Arabic. I fhall 
touch again on botany, but I proceed with 
your firft letter. I have little knowledge of 
Yacob Bruce; but his five volumes, which I 
read aloud, (except fome paflages which I 
could only read with my eyes) are fo enter- 
taining that I withed for five more, and rea- 
dily forgave not only his miftakes in the bo- 
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tanical language, and in Arabic, but even his 
arrogance, which he carries extra flammantia 
whenia mundi. 7 

- Keir’s paper on diftilling I never faw in 
print, though I muft have heard it read by our 
fecretary ; but as the worthy author of it is 
in London, where you will have probably 
met him, he will fatisfy you on the fub- 
ject. | a 
The madbuca is, beyond a doubt, the 
bafia; but I can fafely affert, that not one of 
fifty blofloms which I have examined, had 16 
filaments, 8 above the throat, and 8 within 
the tube. That Koenig, whom I knew to be 
very accurate, had feen fuch a character; I 
doubt not, but he fhould not have fet it down 
as conftant. I frequently faw 26 and 28 fila- 
ments, fometimes 12, and the average was 
about 20 or 22. By the way, my excellent 
friend, you will do us capital fervice, either by 
printing Koenig’s manufcripts, or by fending 
us a copy of them; and we will fend you in 
return; not only the correct Sanfcrit names, 
but the plants themfelves, at leaft.the feeds, 
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if you can prevail on any captain to take care 
ofthem. * * * * * * * * 
That the poem:of Calidas entertained you, 
gives me great pleafure, but it diverts me ex- 
tremely to hear from others, that the authen- 
ticity of the poem is doubted in England; but 
I am not fure that my own errors of inatten- 
tion may not have occafioned miftakes. The 
ufe of the pollen in flowers is, I believe, well 
known tothe Brahmans; but I am not fure, 
that I have not added the epithet proizfc, to 
diftinguith it from common duff, which would 
have been the exaé verfion of renu. The 
blue zympbea, which I have found reafons 
for believing the /orus of Egypt, is a native of 
Upper India; here we have only the white 
and rofe-coloured. Filament is not ufed as a 
botanical word, but merely as a thread, and 
the filaments for the bracelet are drawn from 
the fialk of the nymphaa. The Aart properly 
fo called, may not be a native of Bengal; but. 
Calidas lived at Ugein, and lays his fcene near 
thenorthern mountains; all thereftis clear: bears 


and boars, and all. wild beafts have been hunted 
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here immemoriallv. . The cocz/a, {ings charm- 
ingly here in the {pring; Polier will fhew you 
drawings of the male and female, but will per- 
haps. call it co-il: the ftory of its eggs always 
{truck me as very remarkable. The amra is 
mangifera; the mellica, I believe, nyctantles 
zambak; the madhavi creeper, banifteria. 
The exfa, I cannot fee in bloffom. The 
fwifba is mimofa cderatifima, the pippala, fcus 
religiofa, If I recollect dac/ba, it is not a plant, 
but lac. Vana dofini is a San{crit epithet of the 
banifteria. As to nard, I know not what 
to fay; if the Greeks meant only fragrant 
grafs, we have nards-in abundance, acorus, 
Schoenus, andropogon, cyperus, &c. But I have 
no evidence that they meant any fuch thing. 
On Arrian, or rather on Ariftobulus, we can- 
not fafely rely, as they place cinnamon in Ara- 
bia, and myrvh in Perfia, Should any travel- 
ling botanift find the fpecies of andropoxon, 
mentioned by Dr. Blane in the plains of Ge- 
drofia, it would be fome evidence, but would 
at the fame time prove that it was not the In- 


dian nard, which never was fuppofed to grow 
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in Perfia. As at prefent advifed, I believe the 
Indian natd of the ancients to have been a va- 
lerian, at leaft the nard of Ptolemy, which is 
brought from the very country, mentioned by 
him as famed for fpikenard. 

And now, my dear Sir Jofeph, I have gone 
through both your letters: I am, for many 
good reafons, a bad correfpondent, but princi- 
pally becaufe the difcharge of my public duties 
leaves me no more time than is fufficient for 
neceflary refrefhments and relaxatiort. 

The laft twenty years of my life I ‘hall 
fpend, I truft, in a ftudious retreat; and if 
you know of a pleafant country houfe to be 
difpofed of in your part of Middlefex, with 
pafture-ground for my cattle, and garden- 
ground enough for my. amufement, have the 
goodnefs to inform me of it. I fhall be hap- 
py in being your neighbour, and, though I 
write little now, will talk then as much as you 
pleaie. 

I believe I fhall fend a box of ineftimabl 
manuf{cripts, Sanfcrit and Arabic, to your 
friendly care, If I return to Eng'and, you will 
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reftore them to me; if I die in my voyage to 
China, or my journey through Perfia, you 
will difpofe of them as you pleafe*. Wherever 
I may die, I fhall be, while I live, my dear 
Sir, &c. : 


Sir Willam Fones to Warren Haftings, E{q. 
Crifbna-nagur, O&. 20, 1791 
MY DEAR SIR, 

Before you can receive this, you will, I 
doubt not, have obtained a complete triumph 
over your perfecutors; and your character 
will have rifen, not brighter indeed, but more 
con{picuoully bright, from the furnace of their 
perfecution. Happy fhould I be if I could 
congratulate you in perfon on your victory; 
but though I have a fortune in England, which 
might fatisfy a man of letters, yet I have not 
enough to eftablifh that abfolute independence 
which has been the chief end and aim of my 

* The MSS. here alluded to, after the demise of Sir 
William Jones, were presented, together with another large 
collection of Fastern MSS, to the Royal Society, by Lady 


Jones. A catalogue, compiled by Mr. Wilkins, is inserted 
in the 18th volume of Sir William Jones’s works. 
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‘Hife; and I muft-ftay in this country a few 
years longer: Lady Jones has however pro- 
mifed me to take her paflage for Europe in 
January 1793, and I will follow her when I 
can. She is pretty well, and prefents her kind- 
eft remembrance to you and Mrs, Haftings, 
whom [ thank moft heartily for a very oblig- 
ing and elegant letter. My own health has, 
by God’s bleffing, been very firm, but my eyes 
are weak, and I have conftantly employed 
them eight or nine hours a day. My princt- 
pal amufement is botany, and the converfa- 
tion of the pundits, with whom I talk fluently 
in the language ef the Gods; and my-bufinefs, 
befides the difcharge of my public duties, is 
the tranflation of Menu, and of the digeft 
which ‘has been compiled at my inftance. Our 
fociety ftill fubfifts, and the third volume of 
their Tranfactions 1s fo far advanced, that it 
will certainly be publifhed next feafon. Sa- 
muel Davis has tranflated the Surya Siddbanta, 
and is making difcoveries in Indian aftrono- 
my; while Wilford is purfuing his geographi- 
cal enquiries at.Benares, and has found, or 
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thinks he has found, an account of Africa and 
Europe, and even of Britain by name, in the 
Scanda Puran; he has fent us a chart of the 
Nile from Sanfcrit authorities, and I expec 
foon to receive his proofs and illuftrations. 
Of public affairs in India, I fay little, becaufe 
I can fay nothing with certainty: the feafons 
and elements have been adverfe to us in My- 
fore. Farewell, my dear Sir, and believe me 
to be with unfeigned regard, 
Your faithful and obedient, — 
— WitrttaM Jonrs. 


Sit William Fones to Sir “Fofeph Banks. 

| Calcutta, Nov. 19, 1791. 

- Since I fent my letter to the packet of 

the Quéen, I received the inclofed from a 
Hindu’ of my acquaintance, and I fend his 
cufba flowers, which I have not eyes to exa~ 
mine, efpecially in a feafon of bufinefs. The 
leaves are very long, with a point exceflively 
long and fine, their edges are rough down- 
wards, in other refpects fmooth. As this plant 
is to my knowledge celebrated in the veda, I 
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am very defirous of knowing its Linnzan 
name. I cannot find it in Van Rheede. 
* * x * * * 

The frequent allufions in thefe letters to 
Jocal or botanical fubjects, may render them 
particularly interefting only to the friends and 
correfpondents of Sir William Jones, but they 
defcribe his occupations and contain his mind, 
which I with to difplay; they exhibit a warmth 
of affeCtion for his friends, upright principles, 
a manly independence, and a defire of honour-~ 
able diftinction, combined with a contempt 
for all ambition incompatible with his public 
character. “The frequent mention of the 


work which he had undertaken is equally a 





The manner in which he mentions the tra- 


vels of Mr. Bruce fhews, that he was not one 
of the fceptics who doubted of his veracity. 
In a paper which he prefented to the fociety 
in Calcutta, he recites a converfation with a 
native of Abyffinia, who had feen and known 
Mr. Bruce at'Gwender, and who fpoke of 
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him in very honourable terms. At the period 
of this converfation; the travels were not pub-— 
lifhed ; but it was too particular and defcrip- 
tive to leave room for doubt, as to the identity 
of Mr. Bruce, and of his having paffed fome 


years in Abyflinia. | 
Of the correfpondence of Sir William ein 


in 1792, if it were not altogether fufpended 
by his more important ftudies and avocations, 
no part has been communicated tome. In 
March 1793, I returned to Bengal with a 
commiffion to fucceed Marquis Cornwallis, in 
his {tation of Governor-General whenever he 
thought proper to relinquith it, and | had the 
fatisfadtion to find my friend, although fome- 





what debilitated by the climate, in a ftate of 
health ‘which promifed a longer duration of 
life than it pleafed Providence to aflign to 
him. The ardour of his mind had fuffered 
no abatement, and his application was unre- 
mitted, The completion of the work which, 
he had undertaken, occupied the principal 
portion of his leifure, and the remainder of 
hig time which could he fpared, was as ufual 
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devoted to literary and {cientific purfuits. Bo- 
tanical refearches occafionally diverted his 
hours of relaxation, but he found impediments 
to them from the weaknefs of his fight, and 
heat of the climate. 

The conftitution of Lady Jones, which was 
naturally delicate, had fuffered fo much from 
repeated attacks of indifpofition, that a change 
of climate had long been prefcribed by the 
phyficians, as the only means of preferving 
her life; but her affe€tionate attachment to 
her hufband had hitherto induced her to re- 
main in India, in oppofition to this advice, 


though with the full conviction’ that the’ Te 





covery of her health, in any - 


degree, was impoffible. She k ew ‘that’ the 





obligation which he had voluntarily contract- 
ed, to tranflate the digeft of Hindu and Mo- 
hammedan laws, was the.only, though infu- 
perable obftacle to his accompanying her, and 
his entreaties were neceflary to gain het te- 
lu€tant affent to undertake the voyage without 
his fociety.: Inthe courfe of hiscorrefpondence, 
we trace his ardour to explore: the new: ob-- 
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jects of inveftigation which increafing know- 
ledge had difcovered to him, and an intention 
to purfue the line of his refearches through 
Perfia or China, by a circuitous rout to his na- 
tive country; and at an earlier period, when 
the extent of the field of inveftigation appear- 
ed boundlefs, he had declared his determina- 
tion to remain in India until the clofe of the 
century, if it fhould pleafe God to prolong 
his life. But affection fet limits to hiszeal for 
knowledge, and when it was finally fettled - 
that Lady Jones fhould return to England, he 
determined himfelf to follow her in the en-— 
fuing feafon, hoping by this period to have 
difcharged his engagements with the govern- 
ment of India. She embarked in December 
1793+ 

In the beginning of 1794, Sir William 
Jones publifhed a work, in which he-had long ; 
been engaged,—a tranflation of the Ordinances 
of Menu, comprifing the Indian fyftem of _ 
ties religious and civil. This talk was fag 
gefted by the fame motives, which had’ sidhioe’ 
him to undertake the compilation of the die 
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geft; to aid the benevolent intentions of the 
legiflature of Great Britain, in fecuring to the 
natives of India the adminiftration of juftice, 
to aceriain extent, by their own laws. Menu 
is efteemed by the Hindus the firft of created 
beings, and not the oldeft only, but the holieft, 
of legiflators; and his fyftem is fo comprehen- 
five and fo minutely exact, that it may be con- 
fidered as an inftitute of Hindu law, prefa- 
tory ta,ghe more copious digeft. 

This work, to ufe the words of the tran{- 
Jator, contains abundance of curious matter, 
extremely interefting both to {peculative 
Jawyers and antiquaries, with many beauties, 
which need not be pointed out, and with many 
blemifhes, which cannot be juftified or pal- 
liated. It is indeed a fyftem of defpotifm and 
prieftcraft, both limited by law, but artfully 
con{piring to give mutual fupport, though 
with mutual checks; it is filled with ftrange 
conceits in metaphyficks and natural philofo- 
phy, with idle fuperftitions, and with a fcheme 
of theology. moft obfcurely figurative, and 
ganfequently liable to dangerous mifconcep- 


tion; it abounds with minute and childifh for- 
malities, with ceremonies generally abfurd, and 
often ridiculous; the punifhments are partial 
and painful, for fome critnes dreadfully cruel, 
for others reprehenfibly flight: and the very 
morals, though rigid enough on the whole, 
are in one or two inftances (as in the cafe of 
light oaths and pious perjury) unaccountably 
relaxed; neverthelefs, a {pirit of fublime de- 
votion, of benevolence to mankind, and of 
amiable tendernefs to all creatures, pervades 
the whole work; the ftyle of it has a certain 
auftere majefty, that founds like the language 
of legiflation, and extorts a refpectful awe ; 
the fentiments of independence upon all be- 
ings but God, and the harfh admonitions even 
to kings, are truly noble; and the many pa- 
negyrics on the Gayatri, the mother, as it is. 
called, of the veda, prove the author to have 
adored, not. the. vifible material fun, but that 
divine and incomparably greater light, to ufe 
the words of the moft venerable text in the 
Indian Scripture, which sl/umines all, delights 
all, from which all proceed, to which all muft 
Life—V.II, QQ 
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return, and which can alone irradiate, not 
‘our vifual organs, but our fouls and our in- 
tellects. | | | 

The appreciation of a work, which had oc- 
cupied fo large a portion of his time and at- 
tention, affords a proof of the judgment and 
candour of Sir William Jones. The ordiy 
nances of Menu are by no means calculated 
for general reading; but they exhibit the 
manners of a remarkable people, in a remote 
age, and unfold the principles of the moral 
and religious fyftems, to which the Hindus 
have invariably adhered, notwithftanding their 
long fubjeCction to a foreign dominion. 

I now prefent to the reader, the laft letter 
which I received from Sir William Jones, 
written two months before the departure of 


| Lady Jones from India. 


MY DEAR SIR, 
A few days after I troubled you about 
the yacht, I felt a fevere pang on hearing of 
your domeftic misfortune; and I felt more for 
you than I fhould for moft men, on fo melan-. 
-choly an occafion, becaufe I well know the 
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fenfibility of your heart. The only topic of 
confolation happily prefented itfelf to you: 

reafon perhaps might convince ae that the - 
death of a created being never happens with- 
out the will of the Creator, who governs this 
world by a.fpecial interpofition of his provi- 

dential care ; but, as this is a truth which Re- 
velation exprefsly teaches us, our only true 
comfort in affliction muft be derived from 
Chriftian philofophy, which is fo far from 
encouraging us to ftifle our natural feelings, 
that even the divine Author of it wept on the 
death of a friend. This do¢trine, though fu- 
perfluous to you, is always prefent to my 
mind; and I fhall have occafion in a few 
years, by the courfe of nature, to prefs it on 
the mind of Lady Jones, the great age of 
whofe mother is one of my reafons for hoping 
-moft anxioufly, that nothing may prevent her 
returning to England this feafon. * * 
* —— *® — I will follow her as foon as I can, 
poffibly at the beginning of 1795, but proba- 
bly not till the feafon after that; for although 
I fhall have more than enough to fupply all the 
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wants of a man, who would rather have been 
Cincinnatus with his plough, than Lucullus 
with all his wealth, yet I wif to complete 
the fyftem of Indian laws while I remain in 
India, becaufe I wifh to perform whatever I 
“promife, with the leaft poffible imperfection? 
and in fo difficult a work doubts mutt arife, 
which the pundits alone could reriove. You 
continue, I hope, to find the gardens healthy ; 
nothing can be more pleafant than the houfe 
in which we live; but it might juftly be called 
the temple of the winds, efpecially as it has 
an ottagonal form, like that ereCled at Athens 
to thofe boifterous divinities. I cannot get rid 
of the rheumatifm which their keen breath 
has given me, and fubmit with reluCtance to 
the neceflity of wrapping myfelf in fhawls and 
flannel.’ We continue to be charmed with 
the per{picuity, moderation, and eloquence of 
Filangiert. 

Of European politics I think as little as pof- 
fible; not becaufe they do not intereft my 
heart, But becaufe they give me too much 
pain. I have “ good will towards men, and 
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with peace on earth;” but 1 fee chiefly under 
the fun, the two claffes of men whom Solo- 
mon defcrihes, the oppreffor and the opprefled. 
I have no fear in England of open defpotifm, 
nor of anarchy. I thall cultivate my fields 
and gardens, and think as little as poffible of 
monarchs or oligarchs. ; | 
Tam, &c. 
% i * *  * 

It would not be eafy to give expreffion to 
the feelings excited by the perufal of this let- 
ter, nine years after the date of it. In recall- 
ing the memory of domeftic misfortunes, 
which time had nearly obliterated, it revives 
with new force the recolleGtion of that friend, 
whofe fympathy endeavoured to foothe the 
forrows of a father for the lofs of his children. 
The tranfition by Sir William Jones to the cir- 
cumftances of his own fituation is natural, 
and the conjugal bofom may perhaps fympa- 
thize with a fond hufband, anticipating the 
affli@ion of the wife of his affection, and his 
own efforts to confole her ; that wife however 


{till {urvives to lament her irreparable lofsin the 
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death of Sir William Jones himfelf, and has 
had for fome years the happinefs to confole, 
by the tendereft affiduities, the increafing in- 
firmities of an aged mother®, 

The friends of Religion, who know the va- 
-lue of the “ fure and certain hopes” whieh it 
infpires, will remark with fatisfaction, the pious 
fentiments exprefled by Sir William Jones 4 
few months only before his own death. They 
will recollect the determination which he 
formed in youth, to examine with attention 
the evidence of our holy Religion, and will 
rejoice to find unprejudiced enquiry terminat- 
ing, as might be expe¢ted, in a rational con- 
viction of its truth and divine authority. 

Of this conviction, his publications, though 
none of them were profefledly religious, af- 
ford ample and indubitable teftimony; and I 
cannot deem it a fuperfluous tafk (to me, in- 
deed, it will be moft: grateful) to fele& from 
sia and from fuch oe materials as | pot- 


* Mrs. Shipley died on the 9th, of March, 1803, in her 
87th year. She fe(ained all her faculties to that Oa he 
period, | 
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fefs, his opinions on a fubje&t of undeniable 
importance. 

Amongit the papers written by Sir William 
Jones, I find the following prayer, compofed 
by him on the firft day of the year 17382, 
about fifteen months before his embarkation 
for India, and more than twelve years before 
his death : 

A PRAYER. 

Eternal and incomprehenfible Mind, who, 
by thy boundlefs power, before time began, 
createdit innumerable wor/ds for thy glory, and 
innumerable orders of dJesngs for their Aappi- 
nefs, which thy infinite goodne/s prompted 
thee to defire, and thy infinite wifdom en- 
abled thee to know! we, thy creatures, vanifh 
into nothing before thy fupreme Majefty; 
we hourly feel our weakne/s; we daily be- 
wail our vices; we continually acknowledge 
our folly; thee only we adore with awful ve- 
neration; thee we thank with the moft fervent 
zeal; thee we prai/e with aftonifhment and 
rapture ; to thy power we humbly fubmit; of 
thy goodne/s we devoutly implore prote@tion} 
on thy wi/dom we firmly and cheerfully rely. 
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We do but open our eyes, and inftantly we 
perceive thy divine exiftence ; we do but ex- 
ert our reafon, and in a moment we difcover 
thy divine attributes: but our eyes could not 
behold thy /plendour, nor could our minds 
comprehend thy divine efence; we fee thee 
only through thy ftupendous and all-perfed 
works; we know thee only by that ray of fa- 
cred light, which it has pleafed thee to reveal. 
Neverthelefs, if creatures too zgnorant to con- 
ceive, and too depraved to purfue, the means of 
their own happinefs, may without prefump- 
tion exprefs their wants to their CREATOR, 
Jet us humbly fupplicate thee to remove from 
us that evz/, which thou haft permitted for a2 
time to exift, that the u/timate good of all may 
be complete, and to fecure us from that vice, 
which thou fuffereft to f{pread {nares around 
us, that the triumph of virtue may be more 
confpicuous. Irradiate our minds with all 
ufeful truth; inftil into our hearts a {pirit of 
general benevolence, give underfianding to the 
foolith; mecekae/s to the proud; femperance to 
the diflolute; -forftyde to the feeble-hearted, 
bope. to the defpanding; jaith.tg the unbelicv 
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ing; diligence.to the flothful; patience to thofe 
who are in pain; and thy celeftial aid to thofe 
who arein danger: Comfort the afficfed; re- 
lieve the dijfrefed; fupply the Aungry with 
falutary food, and the fthe/fy with a plenti- 
ful fream. Impute not our dovbts to m- 
difference, nor our flowne/s of belief to harde 
nefs of heart; but be indulgent tO our AM- 
perfect nature, and fupply our zmperfections 
by thy Aeavenly favour, “ Suffer not, we 
** anxioully pray, fuffer not opprefion to pre- 
“ vail over innocence, nor the might of the 
* avenger over the weakne/s of the ju/?.”” When- 
ever we addrefs thee in our retirement from 
the vanities of the world, if our prayers are 
fooli{d, pity us; if prefumptuous, pardon us; if 
acceptable to thee, grant them, all-powerful 
GOD, grant them: And, as with our “umg 
voice, and with our dying lips, we will exprefs 
pur {fubmiffion to thy decrees, adore thy pron} 
aidence, and blefs thy di/pen/fatzons; fo in all 
future tates, to which we reverently hope 
thy goodne/s will raife us, grant that we may 
continue praifing, admiring, venerating, wor- 
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frpping thee more and more, through worlds 
without zumber, and ages without end! 
“+ Fan. 1, 1982. 

Ido not adduce this prayer as evidence of 
the belief of Sir William Jones in the doc- 
trines of Jefus Chrift; although I think that 
fach a compofition could hardly have been 
framed by an tunbeliever in the Gofpel, or, if this 
be deemed poflible, that a mind capable of feel- 
ing the fentiments whichit exprefles, could long 
have witholden its affent to the truths of 
Revelation. It is evidently the effufion of a 
pious mind, deeply impreffed with an awful 
fenfe of the infinite wifdom, power, and bene- 
volence of his Creator, and of the ignorance, 
weaknefs, and depravity of human nature; 
fentiments which reafon and experience 
ftrongly fuggeft, and which Revelation ex-— 
prefsly teaches. Let it be remembered, that 
long before this prayer was written, Sir Wil- 
liam Jones had demonftrated* to his own fa- 
tisfaction, that Jefus was the Meffiah, pre- 
dicted by the Prophets ; that a his pro- 


4 Memoirs, p. 115, vol. i. 
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jected occupations in India, one* was to trant- 
late the Pfalms into Perfic, and the Gofpel 
of Luke into Arabic,—a defign which 
could only have originated in his conviction 
of the importance and infpiration of thefe di- 
vine books ; that in the year after the date of 
the prayer, we havea direct and public avowal 
of his belief in the divinity of our Saviourf; and 
again in the next, another prayer by him ex- 
prefling his exclufive reliance on the merits of 
his Redeemer for his acceptance with Godt. 

Amongft the publications of Sir William 
Jones, in which his religious fentiments .are 
expreffed, I fhall firft notice, 4 Differtation 
on the Gods of Greece, Italy, and Rome, written 
in 1784, but revifed and printed in 1786, in 
which the following paflage occurs: ** Dif- 
‘* quifitions concerning the manners and-con- 
« duct of our {pecies, in early times, or indeed 
‘at any time, are always curious at leaft, and 
“amufing; but they are highly interefting 
“to fuch as can fay of themfelves, with 


. ™* Memoirs, p. 4. vol. ii. t ‘Ibid. p. 9. vol. ii. | 
+ Ibid. p. 41. vol. ii. 
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- CHREMES in the play, ‘ We are men, and 
« ‘take au intereft in all that relates to man- 
 ¢kisd.’ They may even beof folid import- 
“ance in an age, when fome intelligent and 
“ yirtyous perfons are inclined to doubtthe au- 
** thenticity of accounts delivered by Moszs, 
“ concerning the primitive world; ince no 
* modes or fources of reafoning can be unimpor- 
“tant, which have a tendency to remove fuch 
“ doubts. Either the firft eleven chapters of 
** Geyefis, (all due allowances being made fora 
“ figurative Eaftern ftyle,) are true, or the 
«© whole fabric of our national religion is falfe; 
46-4 conclufion, which none of us I truft would 
“ with tobe drawn. I, who cannot help be- 
“ Leving the divinity of the Mess1au, from 
“ the undifputed antiquity, and manifeft com- 
‘* pletion of many prophecies, efpecially thofe 
** of Isarau, in the only perfon recorded by 
«* hiftory, to whom they are applicable, am 

obliged of courfe to believe the fanctity of 
s the venerable books, to which that facred 
* perfon refers as genuine: but it is not the 
* truth of our national religion, as fuch, that 
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« J have at heart; it is PRuTH itfelf: and if 
‘ any cool, unbiaffed teader will clearly con« 
vince me, that Mofes drew his narrative, 
* through Egyptian conduits, frotn the pri- 
« meval fountains of Indian literature, I thalt 
‘ efteem him as a friend, for having weeded 
“ my mind from a capital etror, and ptomifé 
“to ftand among the foremoft in affifting to 
‘© circulate the truth which he has afcertained. 
“© After fuch a declaration, I cannot but pers 
“fuade myfelf, that no camdid man will 
‘be difpleafed, if, in the courfe of my work, 
‘¢ T make as free with any arguments, that he 
«© may have advanced, as I fhould really defire 
‘him to do with any of mine, that he may be 
* difpofed to controvert.” _ 
Let not the candour of the declaration, con= 
tained in the preceding quotation, alarm the 
ferious Chriftian; the fair inference to be 
drawn from it is this, that Sir William Jones 
was incapable of affirming what he did not 
fully believe; and the avowal of his faith in 
the divinity of our Saviour, is therefore to be 
received as decifive evidence of the fincerity of 
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_ his belief: indeed his declaration may be con- 
| fidered as the proof of his faith; and his 
faith to be grounded in proportion to the open~ 
nefs of his declaration. That any reafoner 
could convince him, that Mofes had borrowed 
his narrative from Indian fources, he never 
for a moment fuppofed, and if a doubt could 
be entertained on this fubje&t, another paf- 
fage in the fame differtation muft at once 
annihilate it. He had indeed no hefitation to 
acknowledge his perfuafion, that a conneétion, 
fubfifted between the old idolatrous nations 
of Egypt, India, Greece, and Italy, long be- 
fore they migrated to their feveral fettlements, 
and confequently before the birth of Mofes; 
but he was equally perfuaded, that the truth 
of the propofition could in no degree affect 
the veracity and fanctity of the Mofaic hiftory, 
which, if any confirmation of it were necef- 
fary, it would rather tend to confirm. 

__* The divine legate (I now quate his words) 
E educated by the daughter of a king, and in 
“all refpeéts highly accomplithed, could not 
“« but know the mythological fyftem of Egypt, 
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“but he muft have condemned the fuperiti- 
** tions of that people, and defpifed the fpecu~ 
‘‘ Jative abfurdities of their priefts, though | 
‘* fome of their traditions concerning the crea- 
“ tion and the flood, were founded on truth. 
“ Who was better acquainted with the mytho- 
‘‘ logy of Athens, than Socrates? who more 
“* accurately verfed in the rabbinical do¢trines, 
“than Paul? Who poffefled clearer ideas of * 
« all ancient aftronomical fy{tems, than New- 
“ton; or of f{cholaftic metaphyficks, than 
“ Locke? In whom could the Romith Church 
‘* have had a more formidable opponent, than 
“in Chillingworth, whofe deep knowledge of 
¢ its tenets rendered him fo competent to dif- 
“ pute them? In a word, who more exactly 
“knew the abominable rites and fhocking 
‘¢ idolatry of Canaan, than Mofes himfelf? Yet 
“ the learning of thofe great men only incited 
“them to feek other fources of truth, piety, 
“and virtue, than thofe in which they had 
“long been immerfed. There is no fhadow 
“then of a foundation for an opinion, that 


“ Mofes borrowed the firft nine or ten chap-_ 
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« ters of Genefis from the literature of Egypt: 
“ fill lefs can the addmantine pillars of our 
* Chriftian faith be moved by the refult of any 
“‘ debates on the comparative antiquity of the 
‘* Hindus and Egyptians, or of any enquiries 
* into the Indian theology.” 

From the fame differtation I fele€t an- 
other paflage, which from its importance is en- 
titled to particular notice, while it evinces the 
folicitude of Sir William Jones to corre&t a mif- 
conception, which, in my opinion, has been 
idly and injudicioufly brought forward to-fup- 
port a fundamental tenet of Evangelical Re- 
velation. | 

“* Very refpectable natives have affured me, 
** that one or two miffionaries have been ab- 
* furd enough, in their zeal for the converfion 
“of the Gentiles, to urge, that the Hindus 
were even now almott Chriftians, becaufe 
‘their Bramha, Vithnu, and Mahefa, were 
“no other than the Chriftian Trinity ; a fen- 
*‘ tence in which we can only doubt whether 
« folly, ignorance, or impiety, predominates.” 

. The three Hindu deities, were perhaps ori- 
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ginally perfonifications only of the creating, 
preferving, and deftroying, or, as it may be un- 
derftood, the re-producing power of the Su- 
preme Being. By the bulk of the people 
they are confidered as diftinct perfonages, 
each invefted with divine attributes; and the 
mythological writings of the Hindus contain 
moft ample and abfurd hiftories of them; but 
in the ] ¢danti philofophy, which is evidently 
Platonic, the Almighty, known by the myf- 
tical and incommunicable appellation of O’M, 
is the only being, and all others, including’ 
Brahma, Vishnu, and Mahefa, are only the 
creatures of idea or perception, which will pe- 
rifh in the general annihilation, whilft O’M 


alone furvives through all eternity*. Thus, 


* Onthis subject, I shall take the Hberty to quote some 
curious passages from a translation of a Persic version of 
the Yoog Vashesti, a very ancient composition in Sanserit. 
‘There are several Persian versions of this work; but many 
pages of that from which the present translation is given, 
were compared with the original Sanscrit, and found to be 
substantially accurate. . 

‘¢ The instability of the world, and of every thing con- 
“ tained in it, is certain; hence it will one day happen, that 
‘‘ the evil deities who are now so powerful, shall fall into 
* annihilation, and the Debtas distinguished by the title 

Tife—V. II. R 
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whether we confider the vulgar opinion re- 
fpecting thefe three divinities, or that of the 
Vedanti fect, nothing (to ufe the words of Sir 
William Jones) can be more evident, than 
“‘that the Indian triad, and that of Plato, 
‘¢ whieh he calls the Supreme Good, the reafon 
* and the foul, are infinitely removed from the 


“ of Amrit, or immortal, shall perish. The Bermhand, 
““on which all nature depends for existence, shall be 
“‘ broken, and not a trace remain of Bramha, Vishnu, or 
«iva. Time, havin g annihilated all, shall A:m/e/f perish. 

“‘Bramha, Vishnu, and Mahdeva, netwithstanding 
“ their exalted dignity, fall into the jaws of inexistence. 


“¢ You are not to consider Vishnu, Bramha, or Mahdeva, 
“¢ and other incorporate beings as the deity, although they 
“* have each the denomination of deva or drvine; these are 
“¢ all created, whilst the Supreme Being is without begin- 
*¢ ning or end, unformed and aaa ae and adore 
<¢ him. 


“The worship which is paid to the inferior deities and 
“( the representations of them, proceeds from this:’ man- 
** kind in peneral are more affected by appearances than 
“ realities; the former they comprehend, but the latter 
“are dificult to be understood. Hence learned tutors 
“ first place figures before them, that their minds may be 
“‘ composed, and conducted by degrees to the essential 
“‘ Unity who survives the annihilation, when the Debtas, 
“ and all boos existence are dissolved and absorbed into 
“ his essence,” 
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* holine{s and fublimity of the Chriftian doc- 
* trine of the Trinity, and that the tenet of our 
** Church caniiot without profahenefs, be com- 
“ pared with that of the Hindus, which has an 
** apparent en to it, but a very differ- 

* ent meaning.” = 
At the end of the fame treatife, Sir William 
Jones enumerates the fad ob/tacles to the exten- 
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fion of our “ pure faith” in Hinduftan, and 
concludes as follows: | 

“ The only human mode perhaps of cauf- 
‘“‘ ing fo great a revolution, is to tranflate into 
“‘ Sanfcrit and Perfian, fuch chapters of the 
‘* prophets, and particularly Ifaiah, as are in- 
“* difputably evangelical, together with one of 
*“ the Gofpels, and a plain prefatory difcourfe 
‘* containing full evidence of the very diftant 
** ages, in which the predictions themfelves 
“and the hiftory of the divine perfon predict- 
“ed, were feverally made public, and then 
quietly to difperfe the work among the well- 
‘‘ educated natives, with whom, if in due 
“time it failed of promoting very falutary 
** fruit by its natural influence, we could only 

R 2 
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‘¢ lament more than ever, the ftrength of pre- 
* judice and weaknefs of unaffifted reafon.”’ 

That the converfion of the Hindus to the 
Chriftian religion, would have afforded him 
the fincereft pleafure, may be fairly inferred 
from the above paflage; his with that it fhould 
take place, is ftill more clearly expreffed in the 
following quotation from one of his Hymns 
to Lach/mi, the Ceres of India, and a perfoni- 
fication of the Divine Goodnefs. After de- 
{cribing moft feelingly and poetically the hor- ' 
rid effets of famine in India, he thus con- 


cludes the hymn: 


From ills that, painted, harrow up the breast, 

(What agonies, if real, must they give !) 
Preserve thy vot’ries: be their labours blest ! 

Oh! bid the patient Hindu rise and live. 

His erring mind, that wizzard lore beguiles, 
Clouded by priestly wiles, 

To senseless nature bows, for nature’s God. 
Now, stretch’d o’er ocean’s vast, from happier isles, 
He sees the wand of empire, not the rod : 

«1h, may those beams that Western skies illume, 
, Disperse th’ unboly gloom ! 
Meanwhile, may laws, by myriads long rever’d, 

Their strife appease, their gentler claims decide 
_ So shall their victors, mild with virtuous pride, 
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To many a cherish’d, grateful race endear’d, 
With temper’d love be fear’d; 


‘Though mists profane obscure their narrow ker, 
They err, yet feel, though Pagans, they are men. 


The siscies of Sir William Jones to the 
verity and authenticity of the Old and New 
Teftament is well known, from the care with 
which it has been circulated in England; but 
as it has a particular claim to be inferted in the 
memoirs of his life, I tranferibe it from his 
own manufcript in his Bible :—~ | | 

“J have carefully and regularly perufed 
“thefe Holy Scriptures, and am of opinion, 
“ that the volume, independently of its divine 
* origin, contains more fublimity, purer mo- 
*‘ ality, more important hiftory, and finer 
‘* ftrains of eloquence, than can be collected 
“ from all other books, in whatever language 
‘‘ they may have been written.” 

This opinion is repeated with little variation 
of expreffion, | in a difcourfe addreffed to the 
fociety in February, 1791 :— 

«« Theological enquiries are no part of my 


* prefent fubject; but I cannot refrain from 
“yds 
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‘¢ adding, that the colleétion of tra¢ts, which 


“ we call from their excellence the Scriptures, 
‘‘ contain, independently of a divine origin, 
“© more true fublimity, more exquifite beauty, 
“ purer morality, more important hiftory, and 
‘‘ finer ftrains both of poetry and eloquence, 
** than could be collected, within the fame 
‘** compafs, from all other books that were 
‘< ever compofed in any age, or in any idiom. 
© The two parts of which the Scriptures con- 
“ fift, are connected by a chain of compofi- 
tions, which bear no refemblance in form or 
* ftyle to any that can be produced from the 
** ftores of Grecian, Indian, Perfian, or even 
“Arabian learning; the antiquity of thofe 
“‘ compofitions no man doubts; and the un- 
“ ftrained application of them to events long 
*‘fubfequent to their publication, is a {olid 
“ground of belief, that they were genuine 
‘*compofitions, and confequently infpired. 
“ But, if any thing be the abfolute exclu- 
# five property of each individual, it is his be- 
‘fief; and I hope I shiguld be the laft man 
*s living, who could ls a thought of ob- 
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< truding my own belief on the free minds of 
“ others.” | 

In his difcourfe of the following year, we 
find him agaw mentioning the Mofaic hiftory, 
under a fuppofition, affumed for the fake of 
the argument which he was difcuffing, that it 
had no higher authority than any other book 
of hiftory, which the refearches of the curi- 
ous had accidentally brought to light. 

“On this fuppofition,” (I quote his own 
words,) “ that the firft eleven chapters of the 
“ book which it is thought proper to call Ge- 
“ nefis, are merely a preface to the oldeft civil 
“« hiftory now extant, we fee the truth of them 
“ confirmed by antecedent reafoning, and by 
“evidence in part highly probable, and in 
“part certain.” But that no mifconception 
might be entertained on this awful fubje& by 
the ignorant, and to avoid the pofhibility of 
any perverfe mifapplication of his fentiments, 
he adds: ** but the conneétion of the Mofaic 
“hiftory with that of the Gofpel, by a chain 
“of fyblime predictions unqueftionably.an- 
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« cent, and apparently* fulfilled, muft induce 
“us tothink the Hebrew narrative more than 
“ human in.its origin, and confequently true 
‘in every fubftantial part of it, though poffi- 
“ bly expreffed in figurative language, as many 
s‘ learned and pious men have believed, and 
as the moft pious may believe without in- 
“ jury, and perhaps with advantage to the 
“ caufe of Revealed Religion.” 

The third volume of the Afiatic Refearches, 
publifhed in 1792, contains a very learned and _ 
elaborate treatife of Lieutenant Wilford, on 
Egypt and the Nile, from the ancient books of 
the Hindus. Itrefers toa paflage in a Sanfcrit 
book, fo clearly defcriptive of Noah, under the 
name of Satyvrata, or Satyavarman, that it is 


impoffible to doubt their identity. Of the 


* I could wish that Sir William Jones had retained the 
expression, which he before used, when discussing the 
same topic, as the word ‘apparently may seem to imply a 
less degree of conviction than he actually possessed, as the 
tenor and terms of the passages which I have quoted indis- 
putably prove. The sense in which it is to be understood, 
is that of manifestly; his reasoning plainly requires it. 
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paflage thus referred to, Sir William Jones, in 

a note annexed to the differtation, has given 

a tranflation “ minutely exa@.” -Neither the 

paflage, nor the note, has appeared in the 

works of Sir William Joness and as the for- 
mer is curious, and as the note has an -imme- 
diate connection with the fubject under confi- 
deration, I infert both; | 
Tranflation from the PupMa Puran, 

1. To Satyavarman, the fovereign of the whole 
earth, were born three fons; the eldeft Sher- 
ma, then Charma, and thirdly, Jyapets by 
name, | 

2. They were all men of good morals, excel- 
lent in virtue and virtuous deeds, {killed in 

the ufe of weapons to ftrike with or to be 
thrown, brave men, eager for victory in 
battle. 

3. —————-———._ But Satyavarman, being 
continually delighted with devout medita- 
tion, and feeing his fons fit for dominion, 
laid upon them the burden of government. 

4. Whilft he remained honouring and fatiefy- 
ing the gods, and priefts, and kine, one day, 
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by the aét of deftiny, the king having drunk 
mead, 

5. Became fenfelefs, and lay afleep naked: then 
was he feen by Charma, and by him were 
his two brothers called. 

6. To whom he faid, What now has befallen? 
In what ftate is this our fire? By thefe 
two was he hidden with clothes, and called 
to his fenfes again and again, 

7, Having recovered his intellect, and perfectly 
knowing what had pafled, he curfed Char- 
ma, faying, Thou fhalt be the fervant of 
fervants. 

8, And fince thou waft a laughter in their pre- 
fence, from laughter fhalt thou acquire a 
name. Then he gave to Sherma the wide 
domain on the fouth of the fnowy moun- 
tain. 

g. And to Jyapeti he gave all on the north of 
the fnowy mountain; but he by the power 
of religious contemplation, attained fupreme 

bliss. ! 
© Now you will probably think (Sir Wil- 
‘‘ Ham Jones fays, addreffinghimfelf to the 
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¢« fociety) that even the concifenefé and fimpli- 
*« city ofthis narrativeareexcelled by the Mofaic 
s* relation of the fame adventure; but whatever 
‘may be our opinion of the old Indian ftyle, 
« thisextract moft clearly proves, that the Saty- 
*¢ avrata or Satyavarman of the Pwrans was the 
** fame perfonage, (as it has been afferted in a 
‘former publication) with the Noah of fcrip- 
“ture; and we confequently fix the utmoft 
** limit of Hindu chronology; nor can it be 
‘¢ with reafon inferred from the identity of the 
“ ftories that the divine legiflator borrowed 
any part of his work from the Egyptians; 
“ he was deeply verfed, no doubt, in all their 
“* learning, fuch as it was; but he wrote what 
he knew to be truth itfe/f, independently of 
‘¢ their tales, in which truth was blended with 
“‘ fable, and their age was not fo remote from 
“the days of the patriarch, but that every oc- 
“ currence in his life might naturally have 
“ been preferved by tradition from father to 
** fon.” | 

In his tenth difcourfe, in 1793, he meti- 
tions, with a fatisfaction which every pious 
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mind muft enjoy, the refult of the enquiries of 
the fociety over which he prefided. 

‘In the firft place, we cannot furely deem 
“ it an inconfiderable advantage, that all our 
“‘ hiftorical refearches have confirmed the 
“* Mofaic accounts of the primitive world, and 
‘* our teftimony on‘that fubje@ ought to have 
‘‘ the greater weight, becaufe, if the refult of 
*‘ our obfervations had been totally different, 
‘* we fhould neverthelefs have publifhed them, 
“not indeed with equal pleafure, but with 
“equal confidence; for truth 1s mighty, and 
““ whatever be its confequences, mu/t a/ways 
*¢ prevail: but independently of our intereft in 
* corroborating the multiplied evidences of 
‘“‘ Revealed Religion, we could {carcely gratify 
‘ our minds with a more ufeful and rational 
‘“‘ entertainment, than the contemplation of 
“ thofe wonderful revolutions, in kingdoms 
“and ftates, which have happened within lit- 
“tle more than four thoufand years; revolu- 
“ tions almoft as fully demonftrative of an all- 
“ruling Providence, as the ftructure of the 


“ univerfe, and the final caufes, which 
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“are difcernible in its whole extent, and even 
‘in its remoteft parts.” 

The preceding quotations fufficiently de- 
monftrate the fentiments of Sir William Jones 
on the fubject of Revelation, and they may be 
fairly confidered as evincing an anxiety on his 
part to imprefs his own belief on others, 
for the very expreffions which may feem to 
imply hefitation or indifference in his mind, 
are particularly adapted to enforce conviction 
on thofe, to whom they were addrefled. It is 
worthy of remark, that the refleions in many 
of the paflages cited, although fuch as would 
naturally occur to a believer in the Scriptures, 
are not neceffarily called for by the fubject un- 
der his difcuffion, and could only proceed 
from his zeal in the inveftigation and propa- 
gation of truth. This was the fixed object of 
his whole life, as he has himfelf declared in 


the following elegant couplets: 


Before thy mystic altar, heawnly Truth, 

I kneel in manhood, asI knelt in youth : 
Thus let me kneel, till this dull form decay, 
And life’s last shade be brighten’d by thy ray : 
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Ther shall my soul, now lost in clouds below, 
Soar without bound, without consuming glow*. 


A difciple of Voltaire would have omitted 
the obfervations made by Sir William Jones, 
or have tortured the premifes on which they 
are founded, into the fervice of infidelity; nor 
would he have declared that, ‘ in order to 
** enlighten the minds of the ignorant, and to 
** enforce the obedience of the perverfe, it is 
“evident 2 priors that a revealed Religion 
“‘ was neceflary in the great fyftem of Provi- 
“ dencet.” 

The mind of Sir William Jones was never 
tainted with infidelity; but there was a period, 
as I have already obferved, before his judg- 
ment was matured, and before he had ftudied 
the Scriptures with clofe attention, when his 
belief in the truth of Revelation was tinged 


* These lines were written by Sir William Jones in 
Berkley’s Siris; they are, in fact, a beautiful version of the 
last sentence of the Siris, amplified and adapted to himself; 
“He that would make a real progress in knowledge, 
“ must dedicate his age as well as youth, the latter growth 
®¢ as well as the first fruits, at the altar of Truth,” 
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with doubts. But thefe were the tranfient 
clouds, which for a while obfcure the dawn, 
and difperfe with the rifing fun. His heart 
and his judgment told him, that Religion was 
a fubject of fupreme importance, and the evi- 
dence of its truth worthy of his mroft fe- 
rious inveftigation. He fat down to it with- 
out prejudice, and rofe from the enquiry with 
a conviction, which the ftudies of his. future 
life invigorated and confirmed. The comple- 
tion of the prophecies relating to our Saviour, 
had impreffed upon his youthful mind this 
invaluable truth, that the language of Ifaiah, 
and of the prophets, was infpired ; and in this 
belief, to which frefh proofs were progreflively 
added, he clofed his life. He has I truft re- 
ceived, through the merits of his REDEEMER, 
the reward of his faith. 

In matters of eternal concern, the authority 
‘of the higheft human opinions has no claim 
to be admitted, as a ground of belief, but i¢ 
may with the ftriéteft propriety be oppofed to 
that of men of inferior learning and penctras 
tion; and, whilft the pious derive fatisfaGtion 
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froin the perufal of fentiments according with 
their own, thofe who doubt or difbelieve, 
fhould be induced to weigh with candour and 
impartiality, arguments which have produced 
conviction in the minds of the beft, the wifeft, 
arid moft learned of mankind. . 
Among fuch as have profeffed a fteady be- 

lief in the doctrine of Chriftianity, where 
fhall greater names be found, than thofe of 
Bacon and Newton? Of the former and of 
Locke, it may be obferved, that they were 
both innovators in fcience ; difdaining to follow 
the fages of antiquity through the beaten paths 
of error, they broke through prejudices, which 
had long obftruéted the progrefs of found 
knowledge, and laid the foundation of {cience 
on folid ground, whilft the genius of Newton 
carried him extra flammantia menia mundi. 
Thefe men, to their great praife, and we may 
hope to their eternal happinefs, devoted much 
of their time to the ftudy of the Scriptures: if 
the evidence of Revelation had been weak, 
who were better qualified to expofe its un- 
foundnefs? if our national faith were a mere 
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fable, a political fuperftition, why were minds 
which boldly deftroyed prejudices in Science, 
blind to thofe in Religion? They read, exa- 
mined, weighed, and believed; and the fame 
vigorous intelle&, that difperfed the mitts 
which concealed the temple of human know- 
ledge, was itfelf illuminated with the radiant 
truths of Divine Revelation. 

Such authorities, and let me now add to 
them the name of Sir William Jones, are de- 
fervedly entitled to great weight: let thofe, 
who fupercilioufly reject them, compare their 
intellectual powers, their fcientific attainments, 
and vigour of application, with thofe of the 
men whom I have named; the comparifon 
may perhaps lead them to fufpec, that their 
incredulity (to adopt the idea of a profound 
{cholar) may be the refult of a little fmatter- 
ing in learning, and great felf-conceit, and 
that by harder ftudy, and a humbled mind, 
they may regain the religion which they have 
left. | 
I thall not apologize for the extrads which 


I have introduced fram the works of Sir Wil- 
Life—V. I § 
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liam fones, nor for the reflections to which 
they have naturally led. The former difplay 
that part of his character, which alone is now 
important to his happinefs; and [am author- 
ized to add, not only from what appears in 
his printed works and private memoranda, in 
more than one of which, containing a delinea- 
tion of his daily occupations, I find a portion 
of time allotted to the perufal of the Scrip- 
tures, but from private and fatisfactory tefti- 
mony, that the writings of our beft divines 
engaged a large fhare of his attention, and that 
private devotion was not neglected by him. 
The following lines, which afford a proof both 
of his tafte and piety, were written by him after 
a perufal of the eighth fermon of Barrow, in his 
retirement, at Crifhna-nagur, in 1786; and 
with thefe I fhall conclude my obfervations 


on his religious opinions:— 


_As meadows parch’d, brown groves, and withering flow’rs, 
Imbibe the sparkling dew and genial show’rs ; 

As chill dark air inhales the morning beam, 

,As thirsty harts enjoy the gelid stream ; 

"Thus to man’s grateful soul from heav’n descend, 

“The mercies of his Farner, Lorn, and Frrenp. 
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I now turn to.-the laft feene of the life of 
Sir William Jones, The few months allotted 
to his exiftence ‘after the departure of Lady 
Jones, were devoted to his ufual occupations, 
and more particularly to the difcharge of that 
duty which alone detained him in India; the 
completion of the digeft of Hindu and Mo- 
hammedan law. But neither the confcioufnefs 
of acquitting himfelf of an obligation which 
he had voluntarily contracted, nor his inceflant 
affiduity, could fill the vacuity occafioned 
by the abfence of her, whofe fociety had 
fweetened the toil of application, and cheered 
his hours of relaxation. Their habits were 
congenial, and their purfuits in fome refpedts 
fimilar: his botanical refearches were facili- 
tated by the eyes of Lady Jones, and by her 
talents in drawing; and their evenings were 
generally paffed together, in the perufal of the 
beft modern authors in the different languages 
of Europe. After her departure, he mixed 
more in promifcuaus fociety ; but his affec- 
tions were tran{ported with her te-bie native 
country. 
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On the evening of the 20th of April, or 
nearly about that date, after prolonging his 
walk to a late hour, during which he had im- 
prudently remained in converfation, in an un- 
wholefome fituation, he called upon the writer 
of thefe theets, and complained of aguifh fymp- 
toms, mentioned his intention to take fome 
medicine, and repeating jocularly an old pro- 
verb, that “an ague in the fpring is medi- 
“ cine for a king.” He had-no fufpicion at: 
the time, of the real nature of his indifpofitiety, 
which proved in fact to be a complaint com- 
mon in Bengal, an inflammation in the liver. 
The diforder was, however, foon difcovered 
by the penetration of the phyfician, who after 
two or three days was called in to his affiftance; 
but it had then advanced too far to yield to 
the efficacy of the medicines ufually prefcribed, 
and they were adminiftered in vain. The 
progrefs of the complaint was uncommonly 
rapid, and terminated fatally on the 27th of 
April, 1794. ‘On the morning of that day, 
his attendants, alarmed at the evident fymp- 
toms of approaching diffolution, came precipi- 
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tately to call the friend who has now the me- 
lancholy tafk of recording the mournful event. 
Not a moment was loft in repairing to his 
houfe. He was lying on his bed in a pofture 
of meditation; and the only fymptom of re- 
maining life was a {mall degree of motion in 
the heart, which after a few feconds ceafed, 
and he expired without a pang or groan. His 
bodily fuffering, from the complacency of his 
features and the eafe of his attitude, could not 
have been fevere; and his mind muft have de- 
rived confolation from thofe fources where he 
had been in the habit of feeking it, and where 
alone, in our laft moments, it can ever be 
found. | 
The deep regret which I felt at the time, 
that the apprehenfions of the attendants of 
Sir William Jones had not induced them to 
give me earlier notice of the extremity of 
his fituation, is not yet obliterated. It would 
have afforded me an opportunity of perform- 
ing the pleafing but painful office, of foothing 
his laft moments, and I fhould have felt the 
-dincereft gratification in, receiving his lateft 
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commands; nor would it have been lefs fatis- 
factory to the public, to have known the dy- 
ing fentiments and behaviour of a man, who 
had fo long and defervedly enjoyed fo large a 
portion of their efteem and admiration, 
_ An anecdote of Sir William Jones (upon 
what authority I know not) has been recorded; 
that immediately before his diffolution, he re- 
tired to his clofet, and expired in the act of 
adoration to his Creator: Such a circum~ 
ftance would have been conformable 0’ his. 
prevailing habits of thinking and reflection ; 
but it is not founded in fact; he died upon hiv 
bed, and in the fame room in which he had 
remained from the commencement a his i In~ 
difpofition. | | 

The funeral ceremony was: performed on 
the following day with the honours due to his | 
public flation: and the numerous attendance 
ot the moft refpectable Britifh inhabitants of 
Calcutta, evinced their forrow for his lofs, 
and their refpeét for his memory, _ 

If my fuccefs in defcribing the life of Sir 
William Jones has been proportionate to my 
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withes, and tomy admiration of his charafter, 
any attempt to delineate it muft now. be fu- 
perfiuous. I cannot, however, refift the im- 
pulfe of reeapitulating in fubftance what has 
been miei detailed in the a of this 
work. | | 

In the thort lau of ad feven years, oe 
the exertion of rare intelle€tual talents, he ace 
quired a knowledge of arts, fciences, and lan- 
guages, which has feldom been equalled, and 
{carcely, if ever, furpafied. If he did not 
attain the critical proficiency of a Porfon or 
Parr in Grecian literature; yet his knowledge 
of it was moft extenfive and profound, and 
entitled him to a high rank in the firft clafs of 
_ {cholars; while as a philologift, he could boaft 
an univerfality in which he had no rival. 
His {kill in the idioms of India, Perlia, and 
Arabia, has perhaps never been equalled by 
any European; and _ his ‘compofitions an 
Oriental fubjects, difplay a tafte, which we 
feldom find in the writings of thofe who had 
preceded him in thefe tra@s of literature*, 


* Amongst those who have latterly distinguished them- 
selves by their Oriental learning, the late Reverend J.D, 
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The language of Conftantinople was alfo fx. 
thillar'to him; and of the Chinefe characters 
and tongue, he had learned enough to enable 
him to tranflate an ode of Confucius. In the 
modern dialects of Europe, French, Italian, 
Spanifh, Portuguefe, and German, he was 
thoroughly converfant, and had perufed the 
moft admired writers in thofe languages. I 
might extend the lift, by fpecifying other dia 
leéts which he underftood, but which he hag 
lefs perfectly ftudied*, 


Carlyle, professor of Arabic in the University of Cam- 
bridge, has displayed equal taste and erudition, in his ele- 
gant translation of Specimens of Arabian Porrry, published 
in 1796, 


* The following is transcribed from a paper in the 
hand-writing of Sir William Jones: 
LANGUAGES: 
Eight languages studied critically : 
English, Latin, French, Italian, 
Greek, Arabic, Persian, Sanscrit. 
Fight studied less perfectly, but all intelligible with a 
dictionary : 
Spanish, Portuguese, German, Runick, 
Hebrew, Bengali, Hindi, Turkish. : 
Twelve studied least perfectly, but all attainable; 
Tibetian, Palit, Phalavi, Deri, 
Russian, Syriac, Ethiopic, Coptic, 
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But mere philology was never confidered 
by Sir William Jones as the end. of his ftudies, 
nor as any thing more than the medium 
through which knowledge was to be acquired; 
he knew, that ‘ words were the daughters 
“ of earth, and things the fons of heaven,” 
and would have difdained the character of a 
mere linguift. Inthe little {ketch of a treatife 
on Education, which has been inferted in thefle 
Memoirs, he defcribes the ufe of language,and 
the neceflity of acquiring the languages of 
thofe people who in any period of the world 
have been diftinguifhed by their fuperior 
knowledge, in order to add to our own re- 
fearches the accumulated wifdom of all ages 
and nations. Accordingly, with the keys of 
learning in his poflefflion, he was qualified to 
unlock the literary hoards of ancient and mo- 
dern times, and to difplay the treafures-depo- 
fited in them, for the ufe, entertainment, or 
inftruction of mankind. In the courfe of his 


Welsh, Swedish, Dutch, Chinese. 
Twenty-eight languages. 


In another memorandum, he mentions having read a 
grammar of the Russian and Welsh. 


lgboute;-we find -him elucidating the laws of 
Athens, India, and Arabia; comparing the 
philofophy of the Porch, the Lyceum, and 
Academy, with the dorines of the Sufis and 
Bramins; and, by a rare combination of tafte 
and erudition, exhibiting the mythological fic- 
tions of the Hindus in ftrains not unworthy 
the fublimeft Grecian bards. In the eleven. 
difcourfes which he addrefled to the Afiatic 
fociety, on the hiftory, civil and natural, the 
antiquities, artay: {clences, philofophy, and Jim 
-terature of Afia; and on the origin and fami- 
lies of nations, he has difcuffed the fubjects 
which he profeffed to explain, with a perfpi- 
_ evity which delights and inftructs, and ina 
flyle which never ceafes to pleafe, where his 
arguments may not always convince. In 
thefe difquifitions, he has more particularly 
difplayed his profound Oriental learning in 
illuftrating topics of reat importance in the 
hiftory of mankind ; and it is much to be lar 
mented, that he did not live to revife and im- 
prove them in England, with the advantagés 
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of accumulated knowledge atid undifturbed 


leif{ure*. 


* Of these discourses, the subjects of the two first have 
been noticed in the Memoirs; the seven following, from 
the third to the ninth inclusive, are appropriated to the 
solution of an important problem, whether the five nations, 
viz.the Indians, Arabs, Tartars, Persians, and Chinésé,who - 
have divided amongst themselves, as a kind of inheritances 
the vast continent of Asia, hada common origin, and whe- 
ther that origin was the same that is generally ascribed te 
them. 

To each of these nations a distinct essay is allotted, for 
the purpose of ascertaining, who they were, whence and 
when they came, and where they are now settled. The 
general media through which this extensive investigation 
is pursued, are, first, their Janguages and Jetters; secondly, 
their philosophy; thirdly, the actual remains of their old 
sculpture and architecture; and, fourthly, the written memo- 
rials of their sciences and arts: the eighth discourse is ale 
lotted to the borderers, mountaineers, and islanders of Asia; 
and the ninth, on the origin and families of nations, gives 
the result of the whole enquiry. 

To state all the information which is curious, novel, and 
interesting, in these discourses, would be nearly to tran- 
scribe the whole, and the very nature of them dces not ad- 
mit of a satisfactory abridgment; the conclusion adopted 
by Sir William Jones, may be given in his own words; but 
this without the arguments from which it is deduced, and 
the facts and observations on which those arguments are 
founded, must be imperfectly understood. I must there- 
fore refer the reader, who is desirous of investigating the 
great problem of the derivation of nations from their pa- 
rental stock, or, in other words, of the population of the 
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Mere catalogue of the —_ of Sir 
William Jones, would fhew the extent and 





world, to the discourses themselves; and in presenting him 
with a faint outline of some of the most important facts 
and observations contained in them, I mean rather to ex- 
¢ite his curiosity than to gratify it. 

I shall follow the discourses in the order in which they 
stand; and, to avoid unnecessary phraseology, I shall, as 
far as possible, use the language of Sir William Jones him- 
self, eRe 4 

The first discourse, which is the third of the series in 
which they were delivered, begins with the Hinpus. 
"The civil history of the inhabitants of India, beyond the 
middle of the nineteenth century from the present time,is 
enveloped in a cloud of fables. Facts, strengthened by 
analogy, may lead us to suppose the existence of a primeval 
language in Upper India, which may be called Hindi, and 
that the Sexscrit was introduced into it, by conquerors from 
other kingdoms in some very remote age. The Sanserit 
language, whatever be its antiquity, is of a wonderful 
structure; more perfect than the Greek, more copious 
than the Latin, and more exquisitely refined than either; 
yet bearing to both of them a stronger affinity, both in the 
roots of verbs, and in the form of grammar, than could 
possibly have been produced by accident; so strong in- 
deed, that no philologer could examine thein all three 
without believing them to have sprung from some common 
source, which perhaps no longer exists. There is a similar 
reason, though not quite so forcible, for supposing that 
both the Gothirk and Celick, though blended with a 
very different idiom, had the same origin with the San 
scrit; and the old Persian might be added to the same 
family. pre 
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variety of his? erudition ;".a' perafal of them. 
will prove, that it was no lefs deep. than 


The Deb-magari characters, in- which the languages of 
India were originally written, are adopted with little va- 
riation in form, in more than twenty kingdoms .and, states, 
from the borders of Cashgar and Khaten, to the Southern 
extremity of the peninsula; and from the Jndus to the 
river of Siam. That the square Chaldaic characters, in 
which most Hebrew books are copied, were originally the 
same, or derived from the same prototype, both with the 
Indian and Arabian characters, there can be little doubt; 
and it is probable that the Pheenician, from which the 
Greek and Roman alphabets were formed, had a similar 
origin. | 

The deities adored in India, were worshipped under 
different names in Old Greece and Italy, and the same phi- 
losophical tenets which were illustrated by the Ionick and 
Attick writers, with all the beauties of their melodious lan- 
guage, are professed in India. The six philosophical 
schools of the Indians, comprise all the metaphysicks of 
the old Academy, the Stéa, and the Lyceum; nor can we 
hesitate to believe, that PyrHAGorRaAs and PLaTo, derived 
their sublime theories from the same fountain with the 
sages of India. The Scythian and Hyperborean doctrines and 
mythology are discovered in every part of the Eastern re- 
gions, and that Wop or ODEN, was the same with Buby 
of India, and Fo of China, seems indisputable. | 

The remains of architecture and sculpture in India, seem 
to prove an early connection between that country and 
Africa, The letters on many of the monuments appear 
partly ‘of Indian, and partly of Abyssinian or Ethiopick ori~ 
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mifcellaneous. Whatever topic he difcuffes, 
his ideas flow with eafe and’ perfpicuity ; 


gin; and these indubitable facts seem to authorise a pro- 
bable opinion, that Erbiopia and Hindustan were colonized 
by thesame race. The period of the subjugation of India, 
by the Hindus under Rama, from Audh to Silan, may be 
dated at about 36 centuries before the present period. 
The ARABS come next under investigation. The- 
Arabic language is unquestionably one of the most ancient 
in the world. That it has not the least resemblance either 
in words, or in the structure of them, to the Sanscrit, or 
great parent of the Indian dialects, is established by the 
most irrefragable arguments. With respect to the charac- 
ters in which Mold compositions of Arabia were written, 
Kittle is known except that the Koran originally appeared. 
in those of Kufah, from which the modern Arabian cha- 
racters were derived, and which unquestionably had a com- 
mon origin with the Hebrew and Chaldaic. It has gene- 
rally been supposed, that the old religion of the Arabs 
was entirely Sabian; but the information concerning the 
Sabian faith, and even the meaning of the word, is too 
imperfect to admit of any satisfactory conclusion on the 
subject. That the people of Yemen soon fell into the 
common idolatry of adoring the sun and firmament, is 
certain; other tribes worshipped the planets and fixed Stars, 
but the religion of the poets seems to have been pure 
theism: of any philosophy but ethics, there are no 
traces ° among them; and their system of morals was 
miserably depraved for a century, at least, before Mo- 
hammed. no Ma Sa 4 | 
Few monuments of antiquity are preserved in Arabia, 
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his ftyle is always clear and polifhed ; _ani- 
mated and forcible when his fubje& requires 


and of these the accounts are uncertain. Of sciences, the 
Arabs of Hejaz were totally ignorant, and the only arts 
successfully cultivated by them, (horsemanship. and mili- 
tary accomplishments excepted,) were poetry. and rheto- 
ric. The people of Yemen had possibly more mechani- . 
cal arts, and perhaps more science. 

Thus it clearly appears, that the Arabs both of Hejaz 
and Yemen, sprang from a stock entirely different from 
that of the Hindus; and if we give credit to the univer- 
sal traditionof Yemen, that Yoktan, the son of Eber, first 
settled his family in Arabia, their first establishments in 
their respective countries were nearly coeval, about eigh- 
teen centuries before the Christian era. ) 

The TARTARS furnish the subject of the fifth dis- 
course. In general, they differ wholly in feature and 
complexion from the Hindus and Arabs. The general 
traditional history of the Tartars begins with Oghuz, as 
that of the Hindus does with Rama; ; and according to 
Visdelou, the king of the Hyumnus or Huns, began 
his reign: about 3560 years ago, not long after the time 
fixed, in the former discourses, for the regular esta- 
blishments of the Hindus and Arabs in their several 
countries. 

The enquiry concerning the languages om letters of 
‘the Tarters, presents a deplorable void, or a prospect as 
barren and dreary as their deserts; they had im general 
‘no literature, (a proposition, which is not affected by ad- 
-mitting with Ibnu Arabshah, the existence of Dilberjin 
and Eighuri letters); and all that can be safely. inferred 
from the little information we have on the subject, i is the 
- probability that the various dialects of Tartary descended | 
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it. His philological, botanical, philofophical, 
and chronological difquifitions, his hiftorical 
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from one common stock, essentially different from that 
from which the Indian and Arabian tongues severally came. 
The language of the Brahmans affords a proof of an im- 
memorial and total difference between the savages-of the 
mountains, as the Chinese call the Tartars, and the studi- 
ous, placid, contemplative inhabitants of India. 

Pure theism appears to have prevailed in Tartary for 
some generations after Yafet; the Mongals and Turcs 
some ages afterwards relapsed into idolatry ; but Chingis 
was 2 theist. 

Thus it has been proved beyond controversy, that the 
far greater part df Asia has been peopled, and immemori- 
ally possessed by three considerable nations, whom for 
want of better names we may call Hindus, Arabs, and 
Tartars; each of them divided and subdivided into an in» 
finite number of branches, and all of them so different in 
form and features, language, manners, and religion, that 
if they sprang originally from one common root, they 
must have been separated for ages. 

The sixth and next discourse is on Persia or Iran. 

There is solid reason to suppose, that a powerful mo- 
narchy had been established in Iran, for ages before the 
Assyrian Dynasty, (which commenced with Cayumers, 
about eight or nine centuries before Christ) under the 
name of the Mahabadian Dynasty, and that it must be the 
oldest in the world. _ 

When Mohammed was born, two languages appear to 
have been generally prevalent in the great empire of Iran; 
that of the court, thence named -Deri, which was only 
a refined and elegant dialect of the Parst, and that of 
the learned named Pablavi. But besides these two, a 
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refearches, and even his Perfian grammar, 
whilft they fix the curiofity and attention of 


very ancient and abstruse tongue was known to the priests 
and philosophers, called the /anguage of the Zend, because 
a book on religious and moral duties, which they held 
sacred, and which bore that name, had been writtdn in it. 
The Send, and old Pahlaz:, are now almost extinct in Iran; 
but the Parsi, which remains almost pure in the Shahna- 
meh (a poem composed about eight centuries ago), has now 
become a newand exquisitely polished language. The Pars: 
has so much of the Sanscrit, that it was evidently derived 
from the language of the Brahmans; but the pure Persian 
contains no traces of any Arabian tongue. The Pahlavi, on 
the contrary, has a strong resemblance to the Arabic, anda 
perusal of the Zend glossary, in the work of Mr. A, du 
Perron, decidedly proves the language of the Zend to be 
at least a dialect of the Sanscrit. From all these facts it 
is a necessary consequence, that the oldest discoverable 
languages in Persia, were Chaldaic and Sanscrit; that 
when they ceased to be vernacular, the Pahlavi and Zend. 
were deduced from them respectively, and the Parsj from 
the Zend, or immediately fram the dialect of the Brah- 
mans, but all had perhaps a mixture of Tartarian 3; for the 
best lexicographers assert, that numberless words in an- 
cient Persian are taken from the language of the Cimme- 
rians, or the Tartars of the Kipchak. 

The ancient religion of the ald Persians was pure 
theism, which prevailed until the accession of Cayumers, 
and was evidently the religion of the Brahmans; whilst 
the doctrine of the Zend, wes as evidently distinct from 
that ofthe Véda. ‘With ¢geir religion, their philosophy 
was intimahdly xésingeted; andi a metaphysical theology 


has been imma@narially professad by 2 numerous sect af 
Life—V, II. 
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the reader, by the novelty, depth, or import- 
ance of the knowledge difplayed in them, al 


Persians and Hindus, which was carried partly into Greece, 
and prevails even now among the learned Mohammedans, 
who sometimes avow it without reserve. The modern 
professers of this philosophy, which is that of the Indian 
Vidanti school, are called Sufis. Their fundamental 
tenet is, that nothing exists but God; that the human 
soul is an emanation from his essence, and though divided 
for a time from its heavenly source, will be finally re- 
united with it, in the enjoyment of the highest ae 
happiness. 

~The result of this discourse is, that a powerful mo- 
narchy Was established in fran, long before the Pishdadi 
or Assyrian government ; that it was dt truth a Hindu 
monarchy, that it subsisted mang centuries, and that its 
history has been engrafted on that of the Hindus, who 
founded the monarchies of Ayodhya or Audh, and In- 
draprestha or Delhi; that the language of the first Persian 
empire was the mother of the Sanscrit, and ¢onsequently 
of the Zend and Persian, as well as of the Greek, Latin, 
and Gothic; that the language of the Assyrians was the 
parent of Chaldaic and Pahlavi; and that the primary 
Tartar language has been current in the same empire. 

Thus the three tlistinct races of men, described in the 
former essays, as: possessors of India, Arabia, and Tartary, 
- arewliscovered in-Yran or Persia, in the earliest dawn of 
history. 

Whether Asia may not have produced ather races af 
men distinct from the Hindus, the Arabs, or the Tartars, 
or whetber any apparent: diversity may pot have sprung 
from an. in: nterngxture of these three,’ ‘h dif-ient propor- 
tions, remainssto be investigated : and iu’ this view, the 
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ways delight by elegance of diction. Hh 
eompofitions ate never dry, tedious, ‘nor dif- 


enquiry next proceeds to the CHINESE, who form the 
subject of the seventh discourse. 

The word China, is well known to the people whom 
we call Chinese, but they never apply it to themselves or 
their country. They describe themselves as the people 
of Han, or some other illustrious family, and their coun- 
try they call Chim-cue, or the central region, or Tien-hia, 
meaning what is under heaven. 

From the evidence of Con-fut-su or Confucius, it is 
proved that the Chinese themselves do not even pretend 
that, in the age of that philosopher, any historical monu- 
ment existed preceding the rise of their third dynasty, 
above eleven hundred years before the Christian epoch ; 
and that the reign of Vuvam, who has the fame of having. 
founded that dynasty, was in the infancy of their em- 
pire; and it has been asserted by very learned Europeans, 
that even of this third dynasty no unsuspected memorial 
can now be produced, It was not until the eighth cen- 
tury before our Saviour, that a small kingdom was erect- 
ed in the province of Shensi; and both the country and 
‘its metropolis were called Chin. The territory of Chin 
so called by the old Hindus, by the Persians and Chinese, 
gave its name to a race of Emperors, whose tyranny made 
them so unpopular, that the modern inhabitants of China 
hold the name in abhorrence. 

‘The Chinas are mentioned by Meny, i in a book next 
in time and authority to the Véday as one of the families 
of.the military class, who gradually abandoned the ordi- 
nances of the Véda; and there is a strong presiimption 
for supposing, that the Chinas of Menu are the Chinese, 
Hence it is probable, that the whole race of Chinese dew 
scended from the Chinas of Menu, and inixing with ad 
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gufting; and literature and fcience come from 
his hands, adorned with all their grace and 
beauty. 


Tartars, by whom the plains of Honan, and the more 
Southern provinces were thinly inhabited, founded by 
degrees the race of men, who are now in possession of 
the noklest empire in Asia. The language and letters, 
religion and philosophy of the modern Chinese, or their 
ancient monuments, their sciences, and their arts, furnish 
little, either in support or refutation of this opinion, but 
various circumstances under the two heads of literature 
and religion, seem collectively to prove, (as far as such 
questions admit of proof) that the Chinese and Hindus 
were originally the same people. Many singular marks 
of relation may be discovered between them and the old 
Hindus, as in the remarkable period of four hundred and 
thirty-two thousand* ; and in the cycle of sixty years, 
in the predilection for the mystical number zine, in many 
sunilar fasts and great festivals, especially at the solstices 
and equinoxes; in the obsequies consisting of rice and 
fruits offered to their deceased ancestors; in their dread 
of dying childless, lest such offerings should be inter- 
mitted ; and perhaps in.their common abhorrence of red 
objects; which the Indians carry so far, that A/enu him- 
self, when he allows a Bramin to trade, if he cannot other- 
wise support life, absolutely forbids his trafficking in 
“ any sort of red cloths, whether linen or woollen, or 
SS made of woven bark,’* 

The Japanese are supposed to be descended from the 


* The period of 432,000 years, seenim to be founded on an astrone- 
micel talculation purposely discuiked,: by ciphers added or subtracted, 
ad Titétum. ‘See Discourse on Chronolegy of the Hindus, Sjr William 
Jones Werks, val. iv. p. 1. - 
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No writer perhaps ever difplayed fo much 
learning, with fo little affeCtation of it. In- 


same stock as the Chinese; the Hindu or Egyptian ido- 
latry has prevailed in Japan from the earliest ages, and 
amongst the ancient idols worshipped in that country, 
there are many which are every day seen in the tentples 
of Bengal. 

The dorderers, mountaineers, and wslanderseof Asia, 
form the subject of the eighth discourse. It begins with 
the Idumeans or Erythreans, who were indubitably dis- 
tinct from the Arabs, and, from the concurrence of many 
strong testimonies, may be referred to the Indian stem. 

That the written Abyssinian language, which we call 
Ethiopic, is a dialect of the old Chaldean, and sister of the 
Arabic and Hebrew, is certain; and a cursory examina- 
tion of may old inscriptions on pillars and in caves, leaves 
little doubt, that the Nagari and Ethiopian letters had a 
similar form. [t is supposed, that the Abyssinians of the 
Arabian stock having no letters, borrowed those of the 
black Pagans, whom the Greeks called Troglodytes; and 
upon the whole, it seerris probable that the Eihiops of 
Meroe were the same people with the first Egyptians, and 
consequently, as it might easily be shewn, with the 
original Hindus. 

There {s no trace in the maritime part of Yemen, from 
Aden to Maskat, of any nation who were not Arabs or 
Abyssinian invaders ; and from the gulf of Persia to the 
rivers Cur and Aras, no Vestige appears of any people 
distinct from the Arabs, Perstans, and Tartars, The 
principal inhabitants of the mountains which separate 
/ran from India, were anciently distinguished among the 
Brahmans, by the name of Doradas; they seém to have 
been destroyed or expelled by the Afgans or Patans ; 
and there is very solid ground for believing, that the 
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ftead of over whelming. his readers with per. 
petual quotations from ancient. and modern 


_Afgans descended from the Jews; because they some- 
times in confidence avow that unpopular origin, which in 
general they <¢dulously conceal, and which other Mus- 
selmans positively assert; because Hazaret, which ap- 
pears to be the Azareth of Esdras, .is one of their ter- 
ritories ; and principally because their language is evi- 
dently a dialect of the scriptural Chaldaic. . 

It is hot unworthy of remark, that the copious vo- 
cabulary exhibited by Grellmann of the Gypsy dialect, 
contains so. many Sanscrit words, that their Indian origin 
can hardly be doubted. 

The Boras, a remarkable race of men, Sihsbiag 
chiefly the cities of Gujarat, though Mussehnans: in re- 
ligion, are Jews in genius, features, and manners, and 
probably came first, with their brethren the seis to. 
the borders of Indja. 

The languages, letters, religion, and old monuments 
of Silan (Ceylon), prove that it was immemorially peo- 
pled by the Hindu race. To the people of Java and 
Sumatra, the same origin may be assigned; and relying 
upon the authority of Mr. Marsden, that clear vestiges 
of one ancient language are discernible in all the insular. 
dialects of the Southern seas from Madagascar to the 
Philippines, and even to the remotest islands Jately dis- 
covered, we may infer from the specimens of those lan- 
guages, in his account of Sumatra, that: the parent of 
them all was no other than the Sanscrit. 

That the people of Potyid, or Thibet, were Hindus, 
is known from the researches of Cassiano; their written 
language proves it. gee 

The natives, of Eighnr, Tancut, aa Khaia, she had 
systems of letters, and are even said;to.have cultivated: 
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authors, whole ideas or-information -he adopts, 
he.tranfmutes their fenfe.into his own lan- 


liberal arts, may be suspected to have been of the Indian, 
not of the Tartarian family; and the same remark may 
be applied to the nation called Barmas, but who are 
known to the pundits by the name of Brahmachinas, and 
seem to have been the Brachmani of Ptolemy. 

From all that can be learned of the old religion and 
manners of the Hyperboreans, they appear like the Mas- 
sagete, and some other nations usually considered as 
Tartars, to be really of the Gothic, that is, of the Hindu 
race; for it is demonstrable, that the Goths and Hindus 
had originally the same language, gave the same ap- 
pellation to the stars and planets, adored the same false 
deities, performed the same bloody sacrifices, and pro- 
fessed the same nations of rewards and punishments 
after death. It may be concluded, that all the North- 
ern languages, excepting the Gothic, had a Tartarian 
origin like that universally ascribed to the Sclavonian. 

Fram the best information procurable in Bengal, it 
satisfactorily appears, that the basis of the Armenian, 
was the ancient Persian, of the same Indian stock with 
the Zend, and that it has been gradually changed, from 
the time that Armenia ceased to be a province of Irn. 

The Greeks and Phrygians, though differing some- 
what in manners, and perhaps in dialect, had an appa- 
rent affinity in religion as well as in language; the grand 
object of mysterious worship in Phrygia, is stated by the 
Greeks to be the mother of the gods, or nature personified; 
as she is seen among the Indians, in a phousand forms, 
and under a thousand names. The Diana of. Ephesus, 
‘was manifestly the same goddess, in the character of 
productive nature; and the Astarte of the Syrians and 
Phoenicians, appears to be the.same in another form. 
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guage; and whilft his compofitions on this 
account have a pleafing uniformity, his lefs 


The Pheenicians, like the Hindus, adored the sun, and 
asserted water to be the first of created things; nor can 
it be doubted, that Syria, Samaria, and Pheenice, (or the 
long strip of land on the shore of the Mediterranean) 
were anciently peopled by a branch of the Hindu stock, 
but were afterwards inhabited by that race, for the 
present called Arabian; in all three, the oldest religion 
wasthe Assyrian, as it is called by Selden, and the Sa- 
maritan letters appear to have been the same at first 
with those of Phcenice; but the Syriac language, of 
which ample remains are preserved, and the Punic, of 
| which a specimen is seen in Plautus, and on monuments 
‘lately ‘brought to light, were indisputably of 9 Chgldaic 
or frabic origin. Thus all the different races mentioned 
in this discourse, may be'referred to an-Indian or Ara- 
bian pedigree. 

The ninth discourse, On the Origin and Families of 
Nations, opens with a short review of the propositions to 
which we have been gradually led. | 

That the first race of Perstans and Indians, to whom 
may be added the Jtemans and Greeks, the Goths and 
the old Egyptians or Ethiops, originally spoke the same 
language, and professed the same popular faith, is capa- 
ble of incontestable proof: that the Fews and Arabs, the 
Assyrians, or second Persian race, the people who spoke 
Syriac, and a numerous tribe of Abyssinians used one 
primitive dialect, wholly distinct from the idiom just 
mentioned, is undisputed and indisputable: but that the 

settlers in China and Japan had a common origin with 
the Hindus, is no more than highly. probable ;- and that 
all the Tar tars, as they are inaccurately called, were 
primarily of a third separate ‘branch, totally'differing from 
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of his laborious ftudies. 





to reap the fruits 


the two others in language, manners, and features, may 
be plausibly conjectured, but cannot for reasons alleged 
in a former essay be perspicuously shewn, and i is there- 
fore for the present merely assumed. : 

If the human race, as may be confidently affirmed, 
be of one natural species, they must all have proceeded 
from one pair; and the world, with respect to its popu- 
lation, in the age of Mahomet, would exhibit the same 
appearances as were then actually observed upon it. At 
that period, five races of men, peculiarly distinguished 
for their multitude and extent of dominion, were visible. 
in Asia; but these have been reduced by enquiry to 
three, because no more can be discovered, that essen~ 
tially differ in langdage, religion, manners, and known 
characteristics. These three races of men, (if the pre- 
‘ceding conclusions be justly drawn) must have migrated 
originally from a central country, and all the phenomena 
tend to shew that country to be Iran; it is there only 
that the traces of the three primitive languages are dis- 
covered in the earliest historical age, and its position 
with respect to Jrabia or Egypt, India, Tartary, or 
China, gives a weight to the conclusion, which it would 
not have, if either of those countries were assumed as 
the central region of population. Thus, it is proved that 
the inhabitants of Asia, and consequently of the whole 
earth, sprang from the three branches of one stem: and 
that these branches have shot into their present state of 
luxuriance, in a period comparatively short, 1s apparent 
from a fact universally acknowledged, thar we find no 
certain monument; nor even probable traditions of na- 
tions planted, empires and states raised, laws enacted, 


His degal publications have been noticed 
in thefe Memoirs: of theig merit.[ am. not 


tities built, navigation improved, commerce encouraged, 
atts invented, or letters contrived, above twelve, or at 
inost fifteen or sixteen, centuries before Christ. 

Henice it seems to follow, that the only fatnily after the 
Flood established themselves in the Northern part of 
Tran; that as they multiplied, they were divided into 
“three distinct branches, each retaining little at first, and 
losing. the whole by degrees, of their common primary 
language, but agreeing severally on new expressions 
for new ideas; that the branch of YaFET was enlarged 
jn thany scattered shoots over the North of Europe and 
‘Asia, diffusing thernselves as far as the Western and 
Eastern seas, and at length ip the infancy of navigation 
beyond them both; that they cultivated no liberal arts, 
and had no use of letters, but formed a variety of dialects 
as their tribes were variously ramified; that, secondly, the 
children of Ha M, who founded in Jrdn itself the first mo- 
‘narchy of Chaldeans, invented letters, observed and 
hamed the luminaries of the firmament, calculated the 
known Indian period of 432,000 years, or an hundred 
and twenty repetitions of the Saros; that they were dis- 
persed at various intervals and in various colonies over 
land and ocean; that the tribes of disr, Cush, and 
Rama, (names remaining uncharged in Sanscrit, and 
highly reveréd by the Hindus) settled in Africk and 
fi ndia; while some of them, having improved the art of 
‘sailing, passed from Egypt, Phenice,.and Phrygia, into 
Italy and Greece ; whilst a swarm, from the same hive 
‘moved by a northerly course into Scandinavia, and: 
‘another, by the head of the Oxus,- and through the 
‘passes of Imaus, into Cashgar and Highir, Khata, and 


qualified to {peak. I, have been informed, 
that his Eflay on the Law of Bailments 


Ahoten, as far as the territories of Chin and Tancut, 
where letters have been immemorially used and arts cul- 
tivated, nor is it unreasonable to believe, “that some of 
them found their way from the Eastern isles into Mexico 
and Peru, where traces were discovered of rade litera- 
ture and mythology, analogous to those of Hgypt and 
India; that, thirdly, the old Chaldean empire being 
overthrown by CayomeErs, other migrations took place 3 
especially into Zndia, while the rest of Shem’s pro- 
geny, some of whom had before settled on the red 
seas, peopled the whole Arabian peninsula, pressing 
close on the nations of Syria and Phenice; that, lastly, 
from all the three families. many adventurers were de- 
tached, who settled in distant isles or deserts, and moun- 
tainous regions ; that, on the whole, some colonies might 
have migrated before the death of Noah, but that states 
and empires could scarcely have assumed a regular 
form till 1500 or 1600 years before the Christian epoch; 
and that for the first thousand years of that period, we 
have no history unmixed with fable, except that of the 
turbulent and variable, but eminently distinguished na- 
tion, descended from Abraham. 

The tenth discourse is appropriated to unfold the par- 
ticulay advantages to be derived from the concurrent 
researches of the society in Asia; and amongst the fore- 
most and most important which has been attained, he 
justly notices the confirmation of the Mosaic accounts 
of the primitive world. 

Part of this discourse is quoted at length in ‘the Mee 
moirs; and to abstract it would add too much to the 
length of this note: I’ shall only observe, that the dise 
course is worthy of the most attentive perusal. _ 
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was ftamped with the approbation of Lord 
Mansfield, and that his writings fhew, that 
he had thoroughly ftudied the principles of 
law as a fcience. Indeed it is impoffible to 


For a similar reason, and with the same recommenda- 
tion, I shall barely advert to the subject of tne eleventh 
and last discourse, delivered by Sir William Jones before 
the society, on the 20th of February, 1794, On the Phi- 
losophy of the Asiatics, quoting a part of the conclud- 
ing paragraph :—‘ The subject of this discourse is in- 
** exhaustible ; it has been my endeavour to say as much 
** on it as possible im the fewest words; and at the be- 
*‘ ginning of next year, I hope to close these general dis- 
* quisitions with topics measureless in extent.” In this 
general and concise abstract of the subjects discussed in 
these discourses, I beg it may be understobdd, that I by’ 
no means pretend to have done justice either to the ar- 
gument or observations of Sir William Jones; but it may 
induce the reader to peruse the dissertations themselves, 
which will amply repay the trouble of the task. 

Nor is the reader to conclude that these discourses 
contain all that Sir William Jones wrote on the sciences, 
arts, and literature of Asia. We have a dissertation on 
Indian Chronology; another on the Antiquity of the 
Indian Zodiack, in which he engages to support an opi- 
nion (which Montucla treats with supreme contempt,) 
that the Indian division of the Zodiack was not borrowed 
from the Greeks or Arabs ; another. specifically an; the 
‘Literature of the Hindus; and one on the Musical 
Modes of the Hindus; besides’ many essays on curious 
and interesting monies, for which I can gnly refer, to his 
works, , 
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fuppofe, that Sir William: Jones ers his 
talents to any fubje@ in vain, | 

From the ftudy of law, which he culti- 
vated with enthufiafm, he was led ‘to an ad- 
miration of the laws of his own, country ; 
in them he had explored the principles of 
the Britith conftitution, which he confidered 
as the nobleft and moft perfe&t that ever,was 
formed: and in defence of it he would cheer- 
fully have rifked his property and life. In 
his tenth difcourfe to the fociety, in 1793, 
little more than a year before his death, we 
trace the fame fentiments on this fubject, 
which he adopted in youth. 

“ The practical ufe of hiftory, i ta afford 
ing particular examples of civil and military 
wifdom, has been greatly exaggerated; but 
principles of action may certainly be collected 
from it; and even the narrative of wars and 
| revolutions may ferve as a leffon to nations, 
and an admonition to fovereigns. A defire, 
indeed, of knowing. paift events, . while. the 
future cannot be known, (anda view of the 
prefent, gives often more pain than delight,) 


feemis “fiatiital €6 the Kumad mind: and a 
happy propenfity would it be, if every 
teader of hiftory would open his eyes to 
fone wery important corollaries, which flow 
from the whole extent of it. He could not 
but remark the conftant effect of defpotifn 
in benumbing and debafing all thofe facul- 
ties which diftinguifh men from the herd 
that grazes; and to that caufe he would im- 
piite the decided inferiority of moft Afiatic 
ations, ancient and modern, to thofe in 
Europe, who are bleft with happier govern- 
ments: he would fee the Arabs rifing to 
glory, while they adhered.to the free max- 
ims of their bold anceftors, and finking to 





mifery from the moment when thofe maxims 
were abandoned. On the other hand, he 
would obferve with regret, that fuch repub- 
lican governments as tend to promote virtue 
and happinefs, cannot in their nature be per- 
manent, but are generally fucceeded by oli- 
garchies, which io good man would with to 
be nmaniead He would then, like the king of | 
L¥éti, remémber Solon, the wifet, braveft, 
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and. moft accamplifhed of men; who afferts 
in. four nervous lines, that, “ as-hail and faow, 
‘which mar ‘the labourg of hufbandmen, . 
“* proceed from elevated clouds, and, as the 
* deftructive thunderbolt follows the brilliant 
* flath, thus is a free ftate ruined by men eXe 
“‘alted in power, and {plendid in svealth, 
“while the people, from grofs igoranee, 
*¢ choofe rather tq become the flaves of one 
* tyrant, that they may efcape from the dos 
‘© mination of many, than to preferve thems 
 felves from tyranny of any kind by their 


? 


* union and their virtues.” Sinee, therefore, 
no unmixed form of. government could both 
preferve permanence and enjoy it; and fince 
changes even from the worft to the beft, are 
always attended with much temporary mi¢ 
chief, he wauld fix on our Britith conftitu- 
tion (I mean our public law, not the actyal 
ftate of things in any given period), as the 
heft form ever eftablifhed, though we can. 
only imake diftant approaches to its theoreti- 
gal.perfection, In thefe Indian territories, 
-whidh Providence has thrown into the arms 
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of Britain for their. protection and welfare, 
the religion, manners, and laws of the na- 
tives preclude even the idea cf political free-_ 
dom; but their hiftories may poffibly fug- 
geft hints for their profperity, while our 
country derives effential benefit from the 
diligemee. of a placid and fubmiffive people, 
who multiply with fuch increafe, even after 
the ravages of famine, that, in one collec- 
torthip out of twenty-four, and that by mo 
means the. largeft or beft. cultivated (fmiedn 
Crifhna-nagur), there have lately been found, 
by an actual enumeration,.a million and 
three hundred thoufand native inhabitants; 
whence it fhould feem,. that in all India, 
there cannot now be fewer than thirty mil- 
-lions of black Britifh fubje&s.” 

This quotation will prove, that he was 
not tainted with the wild theories of licen- 
tioufnefs, mifcalled liberty, which have been 
propagated with uoufual induftry fince the 
Revolution in France; and that - whilft he 
was exerting himielf to compile a code of 
laws, which thould fecure the rights and pro- 
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perty of the natives of India (a labour to 
which he in fact facrificed his life), he knew 
the abfurdity and impracticability of attempt- 
ing to introduce amongtt them that political 
freedom which is the birth-right, of Britons, 
but the growth of ages. Of the Fretich Re- 
volution, in its commencement, he enter~ 
tained a favourable opinion, and, in common 
with many wile and good men, who had nbdt 
as yet difcovered the foul principle from 
which it fprang, wifhed fuccefs to the ftrug- 
gles of that nation for the eftablifhment of a 
free conftitution ; but he faw with unfpeak- 
able. difguft, the enormities which fprang out 
of the attempt, and betrayed the impurity of 
its origin. Things ill begun, ftrengthen 
themfelves with ill, We may eafily con- 
ceive, and it is unneceflary to ftate, what the 
fentiments of Sir William Jones would have 
been, .if he had lived to this time. 

If the political opinions of Sir William 
Jones, at any period, have been cenfured for 
extravagance ; Jet it be remembered, that he. 
adopted none, but fuch as he firmly believed 
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to arife out of the principles of the conftitu- 
tion of England; and as fuch he was ever 
ready to avow and defend them. His at- 
tachment to liberty was certainly enthufiattic, 
and he never {peaks of tyranny or oppreffion, 
but in the language of deteftation: this fen- 
timent, the offspring of generous feelings, 
was invigorated by his early acquaintance 
with the republican writers of Greece and 
Rome, and with the works of the moft-cele- 
brated political writers of his own country ; 
but the whole tenour of his life, converfation, 
and writings, proves to my conviction, that 
he would have abandoned any opinion, 
which could be demonftrated irreconcileable 
to the fpirit of the conftitution. 

With thefe principles, he ever refufed to 
enlift under the banners ofiany party, which 
he denominated fation,.and refifted the in- 
fluence of private friendflips and attachments, 
whenever they involved:'a competition with 
his regard to the conftitution of his country. 
Thefe fentiments may be traced in his cor- 
refpondence’ and publications, and ‘they are 
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fometimes accompanied with expreffions of 
repret arifing from the impoffibility of recon- 
ciling his political principles, to the bias of 
his inclinations towards individuals, _ 

The lateft political publication of Sir Wil- 
lliam Jones, is prior to the year 1783. The 
temper of the nation, foured by a long and 
unfuccefsful war, was difplayed during the 
three preceding years, in the bittereft invec- 
tives and cenfures, both in and out of par- 
liament ; and thofe who thought that the 
principles of the conftitution had: been in- 
vaded by the condud& of the Minifter, fup- 
ported by a Majority in the Houfe of Com- 
mons, looked to a reformation in the repres 
fentation of the country, as the only means 
of reftoring the balance of the conftitution. 
The revolution which has fince deformed 
the political ftate of Europe, was not then 
forefeen, and the experience founded on the 
Confeguences of the fpeculations which led to 
it, or have emerged from it, was to be ac+ 
quired. In judging of the political opinions 
of Sir William Jones, and of the freedom 
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with which they were publithed to the world, 
we fhould revert to the language and {pirit 
of the times when they were delivered. It 
may be further remarked, that fome political 
theories, which were held to be incontrovert- 
ible, have of late years been queftioned, and 
that the doétrines of Locke on Government, 
which it would once have been herefy to 
deny, no longer command that implicit acqui- 
efcence, which they once almoft univerfally 
received. a 

In the firft charge which Sir William Jones 
delivered to the grand jury at Calcutta, he 
told them that he afpired to no popularity, 
and fought no praife but that which might be 
given to a ftri&.and confcientious difcharge 
of duty, without prediletion, or prejudice of 
any kind, and with a fixed refolution to pro- 
nounce on all occafions what he conceived to 
be the law, than which, no individual muft 
fuppofe him(elf wifer. Fis conduct as a 
judge, was, moft ftrictly conformable to his 
profeffions: on the bench he was laborious, 


patient, and difcriminating: his charges to — 
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the grand jury, which do not exceed fix, ex- 
hibit a veneration for the laws of his coun- 
try; a juft and f{pirited encomium on the 
trial by jury, as the greateft and moft inva- 
luable right derived from them to the fub- 
ject ; a deteftation of crimes, combined with 
mercy towards the offender; occafional elu- 
cidations of the law ; and the ftrongeft feelings 
of humanity and benevolence. By his know- 
ledge of the Sanfcrit and Arabic, he was emi- 
nently qualified to promote the adminiftra- 
tion of juftice in the Supreme Court, by de- 
tecting mifreprefentations of the Hindu or 
Mohammedan laws, and by correcting im- 
pofitions in the form of adminiftering oaths 
_to the followers of Brahma and Mohammed. 
If no other benefit had refulted from his 
ftudy of thefe languages, than the comipila- 
tion of the digeft, and the tranflation of Menu 
and of two. Mohammedan law-tracts, this 
application of his talents to promote objects 
of the firft importance to India and Europe, 
would have entitled him to the acknowledg- 
ments of both countries. Of his: ftudies in 
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general it may be obferved, that the end 
which he had always in view, was practical 
utility ; that knowledge was not accumulated 
by him, as a fource of mere intelle@ual re- 
creation, or to gratify an idle curiofity, or 
for the idler purpofe of oftentatioufly difplay- 
ing his acquifitions; to render himfelf ufeful 
. to his country and mankind, and to promote 
the profperity of both, were the primary and 
permanent motives of his indefatigablé exer- 
tions in the purfuit of knowledge. 

The inflexible integrity with which he dif- 
charged the folemn duty of this ftation, will 
long be remembered in Calcutta, both by 
Europeans and natives. So cautious was he 
to guard the independence of his charaGter 
from any poflibility of violation or imputa- 
tion, that no folicitation could prevail upon 
him, to ufe his perfonal influence with the 
members of adminiftration in India, to ad- 
vance the private interefts of friends whom 
he efteemed, and which he would have been 
happy to promote. He knew the dignity, 
and felt the importance, of his office: and, 
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convinced that none could afford him more 
ample fcope for exerting his talents. to the 
benefit of mankind, his ambition never ex- 
tended beyond it. No circumftance acca 
fioned his death to be more lamented by the 
public, than the lofs of his abilities as judge, 
of which they had had the experience of 
eleven years. 

When we confider the time required for 
the ftudy of the law as a profeflion, and that 
portion of it, which was devoted by Sir Wil- 
liam Jones to the difcharge of his duties as 
judge and magiftrate in India, it muft appear 
aftonifhing, that he fhould have found lei- 
fure for the acquifition of his numerous at- 
tainments in fcience and literature, and for 

completing the voluminous works which 
| have been given to the public. On this fub- 
ject I fhall, I truft, be excufed for ufing, as 
I may find convenient, my own language in 
a difcourfe which I addrefled to the Afiatic 
fociety a’ few days after his deceafe. 

There were in truth few {ciences in which 


he had not acquired confiderable proficiency; 
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inmoft, his knowledge was profound. The 
theory of mufic was familiar to him, nor had 
he neglected to render himfelf acquainted 
‘with the interefting difcoveries tately made 
in chemiftry ; and I have heard him affert, 
that his admiration of the ftructure of ‘the 
human frame, induced him to attend for a 
feafon, to a courfe of anatomical lectures de- 
livered by his friend, the celebrated. Hunter. 
Of his fkill in mathematics I am fo far qua- 
lified to {fpeak, that he frequently perufed and 
folved the problems in the Principia. 

His laft and favourite purfuit was the 
ftudy of botany. It conftituted the princi- 
pal amufement of his leifure hours. In the 
arrangement of Linnzus, he difcovered fy{- 
tem, truth, and fcience, which never failed 
to captivate and engage his attention; and 
from the proofs which he has exhibited of 
his progrefs in botany, we ‘may conelude, if 
he had lived, that he would have extended 


the difcoveries in that {cience*. From two 


* Besides occasional botanical information, we have in 
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of the effays mentioned in the note, I fhall 
tran(cribe two fhort extracts which mark his 
judgment and delicacy of fentiment. “ If 
“botany could be defcribed by metaphors 
‘© drawn from the fcience itfelf, we may juit- 
“ ly pronounce a minute acquaintance with 
“ plants, their claffes, orders, kinds, and 
“ [pectes, to be its flowers, which can only 
“ produce /ru:t by an application of that 
“knowledge to the purpofes of life, parti- 
“cularly to det by which difeafes may be 
« avoided, and to medicine by which they may 
“be remedied.” On the indelicacy of the 
Linnean definitions, he obferves, ‘“ Hence 
‘it is that no well-born and well-educated 
‘woman can be advifed to amufe herfelf 
“ with botany, as it is now explained, though 


“a more elegant and delightful ftudy, or one 


the works of Sir William Jones, vol. v. p.i, a little tract 
intitled, Zhe Design of a Treatise on the Plants of India, 
p- 55; 4 Catalogue of 420 Indian Plants, comprehend- 
ing their Sanscrit and as many of the Linnzan generic 
names, as could with any degree of precision be ascer- 
tained; and, p. 62, Botanical Observations on seventy 
select Indian Plants, which last was a posthumous pub- 
lication. » 
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“more likely to affift and embellith other 
“ female accomplifhments, could not poffibly 
* be recommended.” — 

It. cannot be deemed ufelefs or fuperfluous, 
to enquire by what arts or method he was 
enabled to attain this extraordinary degree of 
knowledge. The faculties of his mind, by 
nature vigorous, were improved by conftant 
exercife ; and his memory, by habitual prac- 
tice, had acquired a capacity of retaining 
whatever had once been imprinted upon it. 
In his early years, he feems to have entered 
upon his career of fludy with this maxim 
ftrongly impreffed upon his mind, that what- 
ever had been attained, was attainable by him, 
and it thas been remarked, that he never ne- 
gleted nor overlooked any opportunity of 
improving his intelleCtual faculties, or of ac- 
quiring efteemed accomplifhments. 

To an unextinguifhed ardour for univer- 
fal information, he joined a perfeverance in 
the purfuit of it, which fubdued all obftacles. 
His ftudies in India began with the dawn, 
and during the intermiffions of profeffional 
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duties, were continued throughout the day : 
refleGtion and meditation ftrengthened and 
confirmed what induftry and inveftigation 
had accumulated. It was alfo a fixed prin- 
ciple with him, from which he never volun- 
tarily deviated, not to be deterred by any dif- 
ficulties that were furmountable from profe- 
cuting to a fuccefsful termination, what he 
had once deliberately undertaken. 

But what appears to me more particularly 
to have enabled him to employ his talents fo 
much to his own and the public advantage, 
was the regular allotment of his time to par- 
ticular occupations, and a {crupulous adher- 
ence to the diitribution which he had fixed ; 
hence all his ftudies were purfued without in- 
terruption or confufion*. Nor can I omit 

* Tt was a favourite opinion of Sir William Jones, 
that all men are born with an equal capacity for improve- 
ment. The assertion (which I do not admit) will remind 
the reader of the modest declaration of Sir Isaac Newton, 
that if he had done the world any service, it was due to 
nothing but industry and patient thought. The follow- 
ing lines were sent to Sir William by a friend, Thomas 


‘Law, Esq. in consequence of aconversation in which he 
had maintained the opinion which I have imputed to him; 
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remarking the candour and complacency, 
with which he gave his attention to all 
perfons of whatever quality, talents, or edu- 
cation; he juftly concluded, that curious or 


important imformation might be gained even 
) 


his answer, which was unpremeditated, is a confirmation 
of it. | 
Sir William, you attempt, in vain, 
By depth of reason to maintain, 
That all men’s talents are the same, 
And they, not Nature, are to blame. 
Whate’er you say, whate’er you write, 
Proves your opponents in the right. 
Lest genius should be ill-defin’d, 
T term it your superior mind, 
Hence to your friends ’tis plainly shewn, 
You're ignorant of yourself alone. 


Sir WitL1AM Jonrs’s Answer: 


Ah! but too well, dear friend, I know 
My fancy weak,my reason slow, 

My memory by art improv’d, 

My mind by baseless trifles mov'd. 

Give me (thus high my pride I raise) 
The ploughman’s or the gardener’s praise, 
With patient and unceasing toil, 

To meliorate a stubborn sojl. 

And say, (no higher meed I ask) 

With zeal hast thou perform’d thy task ? 
Praise, of which virtuous minds may boast, 
They best confer, who merit most. 
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from the illiterate, and, wherever it was to 
be obtained, he fought and feized it. 

The literary defigns which he ftill medi- 
tated*, feem to have been as ample as thofe 
which he executed; and if it had pleafed 
Providence. to extend the years of his exist- 
ence, he would in a great meafure have ex- 
haufted whatever was curious, important, 
and attainable, in the arts, fciences, and hif- 
tories of India, Arabia, Perfia, China, and 
Tartary. His colle€tions on thefe fubjedts 
were extenfive, and his ardour and induftry 
we know were unlimited. It is to be hoped 
that the progreffive labour of the fociety will 
in part fupply, what he had fo extenfively 
planned+. 


* See Memoirs, p. 3. vol. ii. 
+ The following paper written by Sir Williain Jones, 
was found amongst his papers after his death, and may 
be considered as exhibiting his Oriental literary projects: 


DESTDERAT A. 
INDIA. 
: , 1. 
The Ancient Geography of India, &c. from the Pu- 


7 


S02 
Of his private and focial virtues it ftill re- 
mains to fpeak; and I could with pleafure 
expatiate on the independence of his inte- 


2. 
A Botanical Description of Indian Plants from the 


Coshas, &c. 
AF 


A Grammar of the Sanscrit Language from Panini, &c. 
4, 
A Dictionary of the Sanscrit Language from thirty- 
two original Vocabularies and Niructi. 
5. 
On the Antient Music of the Indians. 
6. 
Oz the Medical Substances of India, and the Indian 
Art of Medicine. : 


- 
4 


On the Philosophy of the Ancient Indians. 
8. 
A Translation of the Véda. 
9. 
On Ancient Indian Geometry, Astronomy, and Al- 


gebra. 
10. 


A Translation of the Puranas. 
ll. 
Translation of the Mahabharat and Ramayan. 
12. 
On the Indian Theatre, &c. &c. 
13. 
On the Indian Constellations, with their Mythology, 
from the Puranas. 
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erity, his humanity and probity, as well as 
his benevolence, which every living creature 


participated. 


14, 
The History of India before the Mohammedan Con- 
quest. From the Sanscrit Cashmir Histories. 


ARABIA. 
1s 
he History of Arabia before Mohammed. 
| 16. 
A Translation of the Hamasa. 
17. 
A Translation of Hariri. 
18, 
A Translation of the Facahatal Khulafa. Of the 
Cafiah. | 
PERSIA. 
19. 

The History of Persia, from Authorities in Sanscrit, 
Arabic, Greek, Turkish, Persian, Ancient and Modern. 
20. 

_ The Five Poems of Nizami, translated in Prose. | 
A Dictionary of pure Persian—Jehangiri. - 


CHINA. 
i) 
Translation of the Shi-cing. 
22. 
The Text of Con-fu-tsu, verbally translated. 


TARTARY. 
| 3 23. 
A History of the Tartar Nations, chiefly of the Mo- 
guls and Othmans, from the Turkish and Persian. 
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Could the figure, (I quote with pleafure 
his own words,) inftinéts, and qualities of 
birds, beafts, infects, reptiles, and fifth, be 
afcertained, either on the plan of Buffon, or 
on that of Linnzus, without giving pain to 
the objedts of our examination, few ftudies. 
would afford us more folid inftruction, or 
more exquifite delight; but I never could 
learn by what right, nor conceive with what 
feelings, a naturalift can occafion the mifery 
of an innocent bird, and leave its young, 
perhaps, to perifh in a cold neft, becaufe it 
has gay plumage, and has never been accu- 
rately delineated, or deprive even a butterfly 
of its natural enjoyments, becaufe it has the 
misfortune to be rare or beautiful: nor fhall 
I ever forget the couplet of Ferdaufi, for 
which Sadi, who cites it with applaufe, pours 
bleffings on his departed {pirit : 

Ah! spare yon emmet, rich in hoarded grain; 

He lives with pleasure, and he dies with pain. 
This may be. only a confeflion of weaknefs, 
and it certainly is not meant as a boaft of 


peculiar fenfibility ; but whatever name may 
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be given to my opinion, it has fuch an effeét 
on my condud, that I fever would fuffer 
the cocila, whofe wild native wood-notes an- 
nounce the approach of {pring, to be caught 
in my garden, for the fake of comparing it 
with Buffon’s defcription; though I have 
often examined the domeftic and engaging 
Mayana, which “ bids us good morrow’’ at 
our windows, and expects, as its reward, 
little more than fecurity: even when a fine 
young manis or pangolin was brought to me, 
againft my with, from the mountains, I {o- 
licited his reftoration to his beloved rocks, 
becaufe I found it impoffible to preferve him 
in comfort at a diftance from them. 

I have noticed his cheerful and affiduous 
performance of his filial and fraternal duty : 
“ To the other virtues of Mr. Jones, (I 
quote the teftimony and words of profeffor 
Bjornfhal, who vifited Oxford whilft Sit 
William Jones refided there, obligingly com- 
municated to me by Dr. Ford of Mag. Hall,) 
‘¢ I ought to add that of filial duty, which 
“ he difplays at all times in the moft exem- 

| LifemV. TE. x 
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“‘plary manner. I am not fingular in the 
“‘ obfervation here made. Every one ac- 
“© guainted with Mr. Jones, makes it likewife. 
‘<T feel a pleafure in dwelling upon a charac- 
“ter that does fuch high honour’to human 
“ nature.”’ The unceafing regret of Lady 
Jones is a proof of his claim upon her con- 
jugal affeGtions ; and I could dwell with rap- 
ture on the affability of his converfation and 
manners, on his modeft, unaffuming deport- 
ment, nor can I refrain, from remarking, 
that he was totally free from pedantry, as 
well as from that arrogance and felf-sufficien- 
cy, which fometimes accompany and difgrace 
the greateft abilities; his prefence was the 
delight of every fociety, which his converfa- 
tion exhilarated and improved. | 

His intercourfe with the Indian natives of 
character and abilities was extenfive: he li- 
berally. rewarded thofe by whom he was 
ferved and aflifted, and his dependents were 
treated hy him as friends. Under this deno- 
mination, be has frequently mentioned in 
his works the name of Bahman, ‘a native of 
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Yezd, and follower of the doétrines of Zoro- 
after, whom he retained in his pay, and 
whofe death he often adverted to with regret. 
Nor can [ refift the impulfe which I feel to 
repeat an anecdote of what occurred after his 
demife ; the pundits who were in the habit 
of attending him, when I faw them at a pub- 
lic durbar, afew days after that melancholy 
event, could neither reftrain their tears for 
his lofs, nor find terms to exprefs their ad- 
miration at the wonderful progrefs which he 


had made, in the fciences which they pro- 
feffed*. 


* The following is a translation of a Sanscrit note 
written to Sir William Jones, by a venerable pundit, 
whom he employed in superintending the compilation 
of Hindu law. From my own communications with 
the writer of the note, I can venture to assert, that his 
expressions of respect for Sir William Jones, although 
in the Oriental style, were most sincere. 

Trivédi Servoru Sarman, who depends on you alone 
for support, presents his humble duty, with a hundred 
benedictions. oe 

VERSES. _ 

1. To you there are many like me; yet to me there is 
none like you, but yourself; there are numerous 
groves of night flowers; yet the night flower sees 
nothing like the moon, but the moon. 


X 2 
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If this charaGter of Sir William Jones: be 
not exaggerated by the partiality of friend- 
fhip, we fhall all apply to him his own 
words, “ it is happy for us that this man was 
“born.” I have borrowed the application 
of them from Dr. Parr: and who more cém- 
petent can be found, to eftimate the merit of 
the great fcholar whom he deems worthy of 
this eulogium ? | 

In the pleafing office of delineating his 
virtues, my regret for his lofs has been fuf- 


2, A hundred chiefs’ rule the world, but thou art an 
ocean, and they are mere wells; many luminaries are 
awake in the sky, but which of them can be com- 
pared to the Sun? 

Many words are needless to inform those who know 
all things. The law tract of Atri, will be delivered by the 
hand of the footman, dispatched by your Excellence.— 
Prosperity attend you!” 

T add a translation of two couplets in elegant Arabic, 
addressed by Maulavi Casim to Sir William Jones. 
The writer was employed by him in compiling the 
Mohammedan law. 

Mayest thou remain with us perpetually, for thy pre- 
sence is an ornament and a delight to the age! 

May no ‘unpleasant event find its way to thee; and 
mayest thou have 1 no 1 share i in the vicissitudes of fore 
tune f 
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pended, but will never be obliterated; and 
whilft I cherith with pride the recollection 
that he honouréd me with his efteem, I can- 
not ceafe to feel and lament that the voice, , 
to which I liftened with rapture and im- 
provement, is heard no more. 

As far as happinefs may be confidered de- 
pendent upon the attainment of our withes, 
he poffefled it. At the period of his death, 
by a prudent attention to economy, which 
never encroached upon his liberality, he had 
acquired a competency, and was in a fitua- 
tion to enjoy dignity with independence. 
For this acquifition he was indebted to the 
exertion of his talents and abilities, of ener- 
gies well direted, and ufefully applied to the 
benefit of his country and mankind. He 
had obtained a reputation which might gra- 
tify the higheft ambition: and as far as hu- 
man happinefs is alfo conneéted with expect- 
ation, he had in profpect a variety of em- 
ployments, the execution of which depended 
only on the continuance of his health and 


intellectual powers. I fhall not here enlarge 
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upon the common topic of the vanity of 
human withes, profpects, and enjoyments, 

which my fubjedt naturally fuggefts; but if 
' my reader fhould not participate that admira- 
tion which the memory of Sir William Jones 
excites in my mind, I muft fubmit to the 
mortification of having depreciated a chiwtac- 
ter, which I had fondly hoped would-be'éf- 
feCtually emblazoned by its own’ excellence, 
if I did but fimply recite the talents and vir- 
tues which confpired todlignify and-adorn it. 


Sil 


POSTSCRIPT. — 


"THE following Epitaph, evidently in- 
tended for himfelf, was written by Sir Wil- 
liam Jones, a fhort time only before his de- 
mife. It difplays fome ftriking features of 
his character ; refignation to the will of his 
Creator, love and good-will to mankind, 
and is modeftly filent upon his intelle@tual 


attainments. 


AN EPITAPH. 





Here was deposited, 
the mortal part of a man, 
who feared GOD, but not death; 
and maintained independence, 
but sought not riches; 
who thought 
none below him, but the base and unjust, 
none above him, but the wise and virtuous; 
who loved 
‘- his parents, kindred, friends, country, 
with an ardour 
which was the chief source of 
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all his pleasures and all his pains: 
and who, having devoted 
his life to their service, 
and to 
the improvement of his mind, 
resigned it calmly, | 
giving glory to his Creator, 
wishing peace on earth, 
and with 
good-will to all creatures, 
on the [Twenty-seventh] day of LApril] 
in the year of our blessed Redeemer, 
One Thousand Seven Hundred [and Ninety-four]. 


The Court of Direétors of the Faft-India 
Company embraced an early opportupity of 
teftifying their refpect for the merit of Sir 
William Jones. By an unanimous vote of 
the Court, it was refolved, that a monument 
to his memory fhould be ordered, for the 
purpofe of being erected in St. Paul’s Ca- 
thedral, with a fuitable infcription, and that 
a ftatue of Sir William Jones fhould be pre- 
pared at the expence of the Company, and 
fent to Bengal with direGtions for its being 
placed i in a proper fituation there. 

The pofthumous honours paid to his me- 
mory by a fociety: of gentlemen in Bengal, 
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who had recetved: theit edivcation at Oxford, 
were no lefs liberal than appropriate, They 
fubferibed a fum to be given as a prize for 
the beft differtation en his character and 
merits, by any of the ftudents at that Unia 
verfity ; and the propofal; with the fan¢tion 
of the heads of the Univerfity, raving been 
carried into execution, the premium was ad+ 
judged to Mr. Henry Philpotts, A. M., Fel- 
low of Magdalen College. a 

The expeQations of my readers Would be 
difappointed, if I were not to mention the 
folicitude of Lady Jones, and the means 
adopted by her, for perpetuating the fame 
of a hufband, with whom fhe had lived in 
the clofeft union of efteem and affection. 
Without dwelling upon the elegant monu- 
ment erected to his memory at her expenfe, 
in the anti-chamber of Univerfity College, 
Oxford, her regard forhis reputation was 
more effectually evinced, by the publication 
of his works ih an elegant edition of fix 
quarto volumes, in {trict conformity to his 
opinion, that “ The beft monument that 
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“can be ereéted to a man of literary talents, 
“‘ ig a good edition of his works.” — 

‘On the 27th of January 1795, Sir Wil- 
liam Jones was unanimoufly elected a cor- 
refponding member of the Hijflorical Soctety 
of Maffachufetts. The fociety had foon the 
mortification to learn, that, nine months be-. 
fore the date of their vote, the object of their 
intended diftinGtion was no more. The fol- 
lowing letter, notifying the refolution of the 
fociety, was addreffed, by the prefident of it, 
to Sir William Jones: 


SIR, Boston, Feb. 7, 1795. 

As prefident, and by the direction 

of the Maflachufetts Hiftorical Society, I 
have the honour to inclofe you a vote of that 
corporation, by which you are elected a mem- 
ber of it. 
. You. have alfo by this conveyance a few 

publications, and a copy of our charter: by 
‘the latter you will fee, as well the legal date, 
as the defign of our inftitution. We poflefs 
a large hall in the centre of Bofton, where 
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we depofit thofe books, publications, and 
other matters, which may have a tendency to 
fix and illuftrate the political, civil, and na- 
tural hiftory of this continent: and we have 
been yery fuccefsful in our attempts to colle 
materials for that purpofe. | | 

Your character, and the attention which 
the world allows you to have paid to learn- 
ing of this kind, have induced us: to purfue 
fuch meafures as we hope will obtain your 
good wifhes, and friendly regard: and. we 
fhall have great pleafure in forwarding to you, 
from time to time, fuch other books and 
publications, as we may fuppofe to be ace 
ceptable to you. 

Any obferyations from you, or any mem~ 
ber of the fociety, in which you prefide, il. 
luftrating thofe faéts which compofe the nae 
tural hiftory of America, or of any other 
part of the world, will be received as vae 
luable marks of your attention, | 

As the correfpondence of literary and puke 
lofophical focieties, eftablifhed in different i fae 
tions, is an intercourfe of true philanthropy, 
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and has a manifeft tendency to increafe that 
-ftiendfhip, and to fupport that harmony in 
the great family of mankind, on which the 
happinefs of the world fo much depends, it 
can never folicit your aid without fuccefs. 
_ | have the honour to be, 

With fentiments of the higheft refpect, 
Your moft obedient, humble fervant, 

J. SuLLIVAN. 


-It is certainly to be greatly regretted, that 
Sir William Jones did not live to tranflate 
the digeft of Hindu law, in the compilation 
of which he had beftowed fo much time and 
attention, It is however fatisfactory to know, 
that his benevolent intentions in this labo- 
tious work have not been difappointed, and 
that Mr. H. T. Colebrooke, in the civil fer- 
vice of the Eaft-India Company at Bengal, 
from motives of public fpirit, and a laudable 
hope of diftinGtion, has completed a tranfla~ 
tion of it, with an ability which does him 
the higheft credit. This voluminous work 


was undertakén and executed by Mr. Cole- 
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brooke, under the preflure of unintermitted 
official occupations, and is a proof of literary 
induftry rarely exceeded. 

For the gratification of the reader’s curio~ 
fity, I infert the fhort but characteriftic tran{- 
Jation of the Preface of the Hindu Compilers 
of the Digeft. 


PREFACE BY THE COMPILERS, 


Having faluted the Ruler of Gods, the 
Lord of Beings, and the King of Dangers, 
Lord of Divine Claffes, the Daughter of the 
King of Mountains, the venerable Sages, and 
the reverend Authors of Books, I, Jaca~ 
NAT HA, Son of Budra, by command of the 
Protectors of the Land, compile this book, 
intitled, The Sea of contraverfial Waves, per- 
{picuous, diffufive, with its iflands and gems, 
pleafing to the princes and the learned. 

What is my intellect, a crazy boat, com- 
pared with the facred code, that perilous 
ocean? The favour of the Supreme Ruler is 
my fole refuge, in traverfing that ocean with 
this crazy veffel. 
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"The learned Radhacanta Gonefprefada, of 
firm and fpotlefs mind, Ramaméhana Ra- 
manidhee Ganafyama, and Gungadhara, a 
. league of affiduous pupils, muft effect the 
completion of this work, which fhall gratify 
the minds of princes:—of this I have un- 
queftioned certainty. 

Embarking on fhips, often do men un- 
. daunted traverfe the perilous deep, aided by 
long cables, and impelled by propitious gales. 

Having viewed the title of Joans, and the 
reft as promulged by wife legiflators, in codes 
of laws, and as expounded by former intel- 
figent authors ; ° 

And having meditated their obfcure paf- 
fages with the leffons of venerable teachers, 


the whole is now delivered by me. 
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APPENDIX. 


No. I. 


JONESIUS REVICZKIO, S. 


(QUAM jucunda mihi fuit illa femi- 
hora, qua tecum de poétis Perficis, meis tuif- 
que deliciis, fum collocutus: initium enim 
amicitiz et dulciffimz inter nos confuetudinis 
arbitrabar fuiffe. Quam fpem utriufque noftri 
importuna negotia fefellerunt. Ruri enim 
diutius quam vellem commorari, vatie me 
cogunt occupationes. Tu Germaniam, ut 
audivi, quam citiffimé proficifci meditaris. 
Doleo itaque amicitiam in ipfo flore quafi 
decidere. IJlud tamen tanquam lenimen do- 
loris mei reftat, nempée ut, fi prefens te 
prefentem alloqui non poffim, liceat certé 


quidem per literas colloqui, et cum fermonis 





comimunicatione, tim conjundtione ftudio- 
tum, perfrui. At ciim de amicitia noftra 
loquar, ne, quafo, yvidear hoc tam gravi 
romine abuti, Permagno enim vinculo con- 
jungi folent ii qui iifdem utuntur ftudiis, qui 
literas humaniores colunt, qui in iifdem curis 
et cogitationibus evigilant. Studia eadem 
fequimur, eadem colimus et confectamur. 
Hoc tamen inter nos intereft. Nempé tu in 
literis Afiaticis es quam doctiflimus; ego 
vero ut in iis doctus fim, nitor, contendo, 
elahoro. In harum literarum amore non 
patiar ut me vineas, ita enim incredibilitér 
illis deleGtor, nihil ut fupra poffit: equidem 
poefi Grecorum jam indé 4 puero ita delec- 
tabar, ut nihil mibi Pindari carminibus ela- 
tius, aihi] Anacreonte dulcius, nthil Sapphis, 
Archilechi, Alczi, ac Simonidis aureis illis 
relliquiis politius aut nitidius efle videretur. 
At cum poéfin Arabicam et Perficam dex 


giiftarem, illicd exarefcere * * * * 
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No. II. 
REVICZKI a Mons. JONES. 
Monsizour, 

Je fuis trés-fenfible a votre fouvenir et 
aux compliments réitérés, dans vos lettres 4 
Madame de Vauclufe; je puis dire que j'en 
fuis un ‘peu fier, me glorifiant, de ce qu’une 
entrevue d’un quart d’heure m’a pu procurer 
Yhonneur de votre amitié. Je tacherois 
bien de la cultiver, fi mon plan me permettoit 
de faire un plus long {éjour dans ce pays-ci, 
ou du moins, fi je pouvois vous rencontrer 4 
Oxford, ou je penfe de me rendre avant que 
je quitte l’Angleterre. J’apprens avec plaifir, 
que vous avez été chargé de donner au pub- 
lic, un Effai fur la Profodie des Orienteaux ; 
comme je fuis perfuadé que vous vous ac- 
quitterez dignement de cette commifflion, et 
qu'un bon fuccés couronnera -votre entreprife, 
je fuis charmé d’avance, de l’humiliation que 
vous ferez efluyer 4 tous nos Poétes Euro~ 
péens, qui ne pourront pas s’empécher d’avoir 
honte de la. pauvreté de leurs langues pro- 

Life—V. I. XY 
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faiques, lorfqu’us s’apperceveront, que les 
langues Orientales, independamment de la 
rime, que eft de leur invention, ont de ve- 
ritables quantités de fyllabes auffi bien que 
les Grecs, avec une variété de pieds plus 
abondantes encore, et par conféquent un vrai 
art métrique ‘et profodique. Je prends la 
liberté de vous envoyer le cahier @une de 
mes derniéres traductions de Hafyz, dont je 
m’amufe quelquefois quand j'ai du loifir. 
Vous qui connoiflez le génie de la langue 
Perfanne, trouverez fans doute mon entre- 
prife téméraire, aufli ne cherche-je point a 
faire fentir la beauté de Voriginal dans ma 
verfion, mais uniquement les penfces fimples 
et fans ornement, j’y joins aufli une para- 
phrafe en vers, mais trés libre. En quoi je 
me fuis le plus dloigné du texte, c’eft en fub- 
ftituant quelquefois au mignon une maitreffe, 
{oit pour donner une liaifon aux vers, qui par 
la nature méme du Ghazel, nien ont point ; 
foit. pour me conformer en cela au gout de 
nos pays 5. @ ‘autant plus que dans le premier 
vers, le Perfan ni méme parle de fa maitreffe. 


525, 
Vous ttouverez anffi A coté du texte Perfan, 
des expreffions analogues des’ poétes Grecs 
et Latins, fuivant que je m’en fouviens lorf 
que je lis Hafyz. J’efpére d’avoir l’hon- 
neur de vous voir ici avant mon départ, ‘vous 
affurant que je compte parmi les plus gtands 
avantages que j’ai eu en Angleterre, l’hon- 
neur de votre connoiffance. | 
Je fuis votre trés humble Serviteur, 
7 REVICZKI. 


No. III. 

REVICZKI 4 Mons. JONES. 
. Londres, le 24éme de Eevrier, 1168. 
Monsieur, | 
Le jour méme que jai expédié la 
mienne, j'ai recu votre favante et obligeante 
lettre, que j’ai lfi avec un plaifir infini, quoique 
j'aurois fouhaité qu’elle fat un peu moins 
flateufe fur mon compte, et moins modefte 
fur Je vdtre. Toutefois je ne prends pas vos 
expreffions A la lettre, et malgré tout ce que 
vous puiffiez dire, je. vois | clairement par 
votre govt et jugement fur ‘les paflages cités 
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dans votre lettre, que vous avez fait un grand 
¢hemin dans la littérature Orientale. Je vous 
ptie cependant, quelque grace pour le Grec 
et le Latin; car quoique je ne puiffe pas 
nier qu il y a quelque genre de poéfie, ou les 
Orienteaux et particuliérement les Perfans 
ont atteint un degré de perfection et de fu- 
périoritée, je ne me ferois point de {crupule, de 
renoncer plutét a la -connoiflance de ces 
trois langues qu’a la feule langue Grecque. 
Je fuis bien aifé que votre ouvrage foit deja 
fi avancé, et que je puifle éfperer de la voir 
bientét rendu public. Je ferois fort embaraflé 
de vous donner quelque avis au fujet de votre 
livre, a caufe que Je fuis actuellement depourvu 
de tout livre ‘qui traite directement de cette 
matiére, et que diailleurs, c’eft une mer 3 
boire, que l’abondance et la variété du metre 
Oriental, et qu’il eft impoffible d’en favoir 
par coeur toutes les parties, Je ferois curieux 
de favoir, fous quel chapitre vous avez rangé 
Le Kafide, genre de poéfie trés en vogue par- 
mi les Arabes, et’ cultivé avec grand fuccés, 


que répond plus qu’aucun autre 4 |’élogie 
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Latine, mais qui par fa confrudion tient 
au Ghazel, avec cette différence, que le Ghazel, 
fuivant les régles, ne devroit jamais pafler 13 
diftiques ou beits; et que le Kafide n’eft 
borne 4 aucun nombre; 2da. que les beits du 
Ghazel doivent par leur nature comprendre 
en eux-mémes, et terminer tout le fens, pen- 
dant que ceux du Kafide ont du rapport entre 
eux, en continuant le méme fujet. Un exem- 
ple admirable de ce dernier eft celui fur la 
mort de Mahomet, célébre dans tout I’ Orient, 
et-connu par cceur 4 tous les gens de lettres, 
dans une allégorie continuelle, mais admirable 
et trés pathetique, dont le commencement eft 


tel, fi je m’en fouviens: 


(+ "Ake we Fp ley wey 
Pour ce qui regarde vos doutes fur la préten- 
due allégorie de Hafyz, il y auroit beaucoup 
4 dire, car il femble que le refpect et la véné- 
ration que les Mahométans portent 4 la mé- 


moire de ce grand génie, eft la véritable caufe 
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‘de leur myftérieufe interprétation, voulant 
par 1a juftifier la conduite du poéte en nous 
le donnant pour un homme irréprochable 
_auffi bien dans fes moeurs que dans {es vers. 
La plus grande partie de fes commentateurs, 
comme Shemy, Surury, et les autres, s’éver- 
tuent d’expliquer dans un fens myftique les 
vers qui roulent fur le vin, les’ garcons, les 
plaifirs, et le mépris de la religion, comme 
indigne d'un bon Mufulman; mais le plus 
habile de ces interprétes, le favant Sudi, n’a 
pas voulu fuivre cette méthode, difant, que 
quelque raifon que puiflent avoir les: autres 
commentateurs, fans combattre. leur- bonnes: 
intentions, il fe contentera d’expliquer le 
texte littéralement. Il ne fera pas peut-étre 
mal-4-propos, de marquer ici une anecdote, 
que j'ai 14 quelque part teuchant Hafyz; ce 
grand homme ctant mort, quelques-uns des 
Ulemas, ont fait difficulté de lui accorder la 
{épulture, a caufe du libertinage de fes poefies, 
mais en fin aprés bien de conteftations, i] en 


font venu au Tefal, c’eft-a-dire 4 la pratique, 
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douvrir fon Divan au hazard, moyenant une 
aiguille; le premier vers qui soffrit 4 leur 
viie fut le fuivant: 


Be ote 1 Ne By 
wetyy, ey UP ofl 


Ce paflage ayant ¢t¢é pris pour une décifion 
du ciel, les Ulemas furent bientét d’accord, 
et on le fit enterrer dans l’endroit méme du 
Mufella, devenu célébre par fes vers. Si je 
ne me trompe pas, cette circonftance fe trouve 
dans Katib celebi. Quant 4 moi, tout autant 
que je fuis porte a croire que Hafyz en par- 
lant de vin et de l’amour n’entend point 
fineffe en cela, de méme je dois avouer que 
je ne trouve point des obfcénités en lui, ni 
des expreffions fales et grofliéres comme cela 
arrive affez fouvent 4 Sadi. Je ne puis 
m’empécher non plus de le regarder comme 
un efprit fort, et je pourrois citer cent ex- 
emples, pour mentrer qu’il fe moque du pro- 
phete et de l’Alcoran comme quand il dit: 


ee te FI “el dee Koy & yl! 
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‘Poutdes poetes Turcs, j’avoue que je ne les 
fis pas avec le méme plaifir, quoique je con- 
vienne qu'il y’en a quelques-uns qui ont du 
mérite ; le plus agréable, a mon avis, eft Ruhi 
Bagdady dont il y a des fatyres admirables. 
Je ne fais pas s'il eft de votre connoiflance. 
Mais la plupart des Turcs ne font que des 
copiftes ou traducteurs des Perfans, et fouvent 
deftituds de gout et d’harmonie. 

Je ne puis pas déviner la raifon qui vous 
fait trouver, Monfieur, un fens impudique 


dans ce beau vers de Mefihi: 


Ae or gel 
oe te dy A Ue 


dont le fimple fens eft: “ Mon dieu, rie m’en- 
voyez pas au tombeau fans que j’aye aupa- 
ravant embraffe mon ami,” 4 moins que vous 
“ne faffiez. confifter l’obfcénité dans I’amitié 
d'un garcon, qui eft l’éternel fujet de toutes 
les poéfies Orientales auffi bien que Grecques 
et quelquefois Latines. Je vous envoye la 


plus fraiche de mes traduCtions, en vous priant 
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de me la renvoyer quand vous .en ferez fas, 
car je n’en ai point de copies.” fe fuis, avec 
Ja plus parfaite eftime et vén¢ration, 
Votre trés humble ferviteur, 
SREVICZKL, 


No. IV. 
REVICZKIUS JONESQ; S. 

Londint, Lies dte 7, 1768. 

Dicamne me literis tiie. deleQatum 

an emiditum? Prorfus animi pend, tu in 
literis omne punctum tuliffesswaderis, hoc 
unum reprehendendum exiftime, quod con- 
cifione peccent, etfi tu prolixitati notam in- 
currere verearis. Quod miffam ; di te duarum 
odarum verfionem intemperanti Ji mide efferas, 
quodve meas effe aliquid putaris ntigas, id puré 
puta humanitatis ac comitatis fuz indicium 
effe fufpicor; quod autem in fphalmata mea 
benignus animadverteris, ferio habeo gratiam, 
uti vice verfa, quod tam parcus, fueris in caf- 
tiganda errorum meorum fylvas indulgentiz 
tue adfcribo. Itaque etf fumnioperé caven- 


dum mihi fit, ne, dum culpam removere ftu- 
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- ded, gratiam, quam profiteor, imminuere vi- 
dear; non poflum tamen apud animum meum 
impetrare, ut omni penitus apologize fuper- 
fedeam. Quare non incongruum puto mo- 
nere, me oullo, five oftentationis, five gloriz 
ftudio, ad verfus {cribendos animum appuliffe, 
quos jam olim in {chole limine valere juflos, 
non ante hos tres menfes, otio me ad id pelli- 
ciente, ref{umfi; non alia, 775 wclarlwcews, ratione, 
quam quod, Latiné redditis 50 circiter odis 


mercurialis noftri Hafyzi ; 


cujus amor tantum mihi crescit in horas, 
Quanttm vere novo viridis se subjicit alnus: 





% 


in ipfo progreffu operis tam immanem ob- 
fervavi metaphrafis mez a prototypo difformi- 
tatem, ut me laboris faftidium ceperit. Nam 
etfi preter illam inficetam, fed religiofam 
verfionem, quam fingulis diftichis fub{criptam 


vides, aliam liberiorem et terfiorem, Latina 
equé ac Gallicd lingua, pre manibus ha- 


beam; tamen non eft mints difcrepans a 
textu, quam al bx» ja) ade Hoc eft, 


Historia aurifabri et storearum textoris. Hariz. 


Accedit, quod fzpiflime ad. exprimendum | 
unius monofyllabi fenfum, fefquipedali para- 
phrafi fit utendum. Proinde non abs re fu- 
turum judicavi, ligatd nonnunquam oratione 
textum Perficum zmulari; cujus.tamen qua- 
licunque fucceffui illud femper obftabit, quod 
in Ghazeld, nulla fit verfuum cohefio et 
aaayrouxfe, cujus defetum Latina poéfis nulla 
ratione admittit. Sed de his affatim.. 
J 

Librum de poéfi Hebreorum quem com- 
mendas, epifcopi Oxonienfis, quemve tibi pro 
exemplari propofuifti, legi jam alias, et qui- 
dem magna cum voluptate, quamvis in pre- 
fentiarum parum ex illo memoriz mez ins 
hereat; hoc unum recordor, quod dictione 
zequé ac methodo fit preditus admirabili. 
Flores Greci et Orientales: epiltole tue in- 
ter{perfi, oppido me delectaverunt, et obfervo 
tuum in eorum delectu judicium. Propofitum 
autem Orientem vifendi, laudo quidem, fed | 
previé fuadeo ut lingua feu Turcicz feu vul- 
garis Arabica ufum tibi familiarem reddas, fi 


profectum et voluptatem ex itinere illo. con-— 
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fequi aft ‘animus, quandoquidem non alif ra= 
tione J Mahometanos ‘affari conceditur. 


* Quod de fervili Turcarum imitatione ‘dixs, 





mon de omni imitatione dictum volo. Scio 
enim multos imitando archetypum fuperaffe, 
uti hoc, Georgica Virgilii, et Hefiodi %ya xa 
qeeeu teftantur. Nec ipfe Hafyz negaverit 
“nonnulla fe ab aliis mutuatum, utpote ‘quem 
non puduerit fubindé integros verfus tran- 
{cribere: ficut ille eft in-ipfo frontis opere: 
quem, mutato tantiim hemiftichiorum ordine, 


Tezido filio furripuit, apud quem-ita legitur ; 
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ut nihil dicam de integra feré ghazela alio in 
loco, &c. &c. Offendor enimvero infulfa 
ila et pené continua poétarum Turcarum 
imitatione, de quibus non inepté quis di€étum 
pute, 

7 O imitatores, servum pecus | 

ut Horatius nofter, &c. 

— Quaris quid fentiam de aliis Perfarum 
“poctis ? numve.folum Hafyz ore rotundo lo- 


qui cenfeam? Abfit! quis enim poteft primam 


Sadii ‘paginam infpicere, quin fe in exftafia 
rapi fentiat? Immo. fcire te volo, mihi pri- 
mum ftimulum additum fuiffe ad Orientales 
literas perdifcendas hac Sadii ftropha, quam. 
fortuits didafcalus meus ae Te~ 


citavit et interpretatus eft: 
we Alp a ar J Ss 
UN\y)97 Abs by Lo 
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» oh ca 
Sed a non indignetur lepidiffimum ferip- 
torem, 4 tam illepido metaphrafte, quam fuit. 
mea fententid Gentius, Latinitate donatum. 
Non diffiteor tamen magis me mulceri: lec- 
tione Hafyzi, ed quod in illo verba fententiofa 
hilaritate mixta deprehendam. Quod Jiamium - 
attinet ; etfi illius opere deftituar, memor ta- 
men eorum que Conftantinopoli degens ali- 
quando legi, non vereor dicere poétarum to 
tius Perfiz effe feliciffimum. Et quidem j ju- | 
dicio Sudij, Hafyz in compluribus divani fui 


Kafiis five icoxataarfr, quem vulgus rhyth- 
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 ‘ynum ¥Yotat, eft incothparabilis, uti in literis : 


ay. 7 f &c.; in aliis rurfum literis eft 


remiffior; in nonaullis denique plané lan- 
guet, quando Jiamii per omnes alphabett lite- 
ras eadem felicitate decurrit. Ghazelam 


ws oJ! S non verti Latino carmine ob 
verfuum incoherentiam ; fed fi profaicam ver- 
fionem et notas defideras, lubens obfequar. 
Interea mitto hunc noviffimum, non partum 
adhuc, fed embrionem. Vale. Londinj, die 
7 Martil. 

P.S. Verfus tuos Arabicos miror meher- 
cle, non tantim probo; fed in hoc non aufim 
te 2mulari. 


No. V. 
REVICZKIUS JONESIO, S. 
Londin, 11 Marti, 1768. 
Oppidd recreatus fum literis tuis, 
precipué verd multiplici tué verfione, imi- 
tatione, compofitione. Quarum argumento 


claré evincis, te non tantium 


exemplaria Greca 
Nocturna versasse manu, versisse diurna, 
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fed omnem propemodim Hellenici fermonis 
Cevornra xai xopteviiopeoy affecutum efle. Multx 
funt veneres in oda tua ad Venerem, et ple- 
nus laudis conatus in adzquando djvino ex- 
emplari. Sed quis poffit fibi 4 luétu tempe- 
rare, cim obfervaverit, non tantum nos jac- 
turam pati lepidiffimi operis, fed quod illz 
etiam perpauce reliquiz que fuperfunt, aded 
fint mutilate & depravate? Nam etfi lubens 
concedam, textum oda, quem tu eligifti, five 
illum etiam Dionys. edit. Upton., preferen- 
dum effe Stephaniano, aut cujufcunque eft illa 
(fi diis placet) emendatio, quod in tuo ex- 
emplari major habeatur dialecti ratio, ac plures 
infint yvyoiry@ yapaxiyges: tamen negari non 
poteft complures vel in eo reperiri hiatus, et 
menda, que nulla fatis explicatione aut fenftis 
detorfione celari poflunt. Quamvis autem 
credibile fit, oliam puellam fuo particulari 
idiomate locutam, cujus leges ztate noftra non 
fatis perfpecte fint: quis tamen putet olicam 
dialetum metro et profodie oppofitam, ut 
nihil dicam de fenfu ipfo in aliquot locis cor- 
rupto ? 





Elegans om ano eft verfio illa tua de ofculo 
Agathonis...:Confimilis idea eft in illo Hafyzi 


b 


difticho,; ol wy: 
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exiens metinimem relinquat, an vero re- 
diens me nit reddat. Auctor Oaglervos Adovdos 
xal xopys lubtitum Platonis verfum prorfus 
aor poroyws ufurpavit : 
a8” moray divides nar Tav Puyay’ embarrgiy. 

Quod pollicitus fum, mitto tiht ghazelam, 
Eker an Turki, &c. cum verfione profa, una 
autem etiam @dumbrationem aliquam in verfu, 
alio tempore expoliendam. Velim autem 
mihi perfcribas, utrum fcias extare aliquam 
Hafyzi verfionem, five typis editam, five ma- 
nufcriptam, Latine, aut quovis alio Europzo 
idiomate. Nam quod fciam nullus adhue 


poéte hujus interpretationem tentavit, preter 
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primam ghazelam, que nuperrini®aterum in 
analectis profefforis Hyde in -publicum eft 
emifia. 

Obfecro te infuper, ut indicare:mihi velis, 
ubi locorum invenire valeam libnigg primum 
lliadis Homeri cum agalyfi et noti#?ia ufum 
{cholarum, in Anglia typis vulgatuni, quem 
amicus meus pro filio comparandum Gagitat. 

Gazela, cujus /bab: eit laudas, profecté le. 
pida eft; cujus primi diftichii folummodo ree 


cordor: 


aia ae wa 

Quamvis farcinas meas colligere incepe- 
rim, ac libros meos in cyftam condiderim ; 3 
tamen fi animo tuo arridet, aut fi. ad propo- 
fitum tuum facit, ghazelam hanc, prids quam 


proficifcar, vertendamaflumam. Tu proindé 
jube, ac vale. 


Life—~V. I, Z 


eS 
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oe. 


No Vi. | 
REVICZKIUS JONESIO, S. 

Quod folito tardius refpondeam ami- 
ciffimis tuis literis, nova et plané peregrina 
civitatis hujus facies in causa eft. Nec puto 
vitio mihi vertas, quod advenam me, peculia- 
ris genti- huic,. et invifa alias, confuetudo, 
pauld longibs detinuerit; fateor enim me 
nufpiam tali methodo patres confcriptos de- 
cerni comperiffe. Initio quidem novitate ju- 
cundum vifum, fed fensim eo turbarum pro- 
grefla res eft, ut propé pertefus fim fpectaculi. 
Nunc igitur, crefcente adhuc tumultu, domi 
- manere fatius ducens, occafionem nactus fum 
literam’ hanc’exarandi.: Gratulor mihi im- 
primis quéd miffam ad te carminis Perfici 
-verfionem indulgentér receperis, quod me ex 
€0 idoneum judicaveris totius divani meta- 
phraften.. Sed quamvis conceptam de me 
opinionem gloriz mihi ducam, non vereor 
tamen adhortationem tuam taxare inclementiz. 
Quis enim, nifi cat robur et es triplex circum 


pettus eft, agprediatur fercentarum ghazelarum, 
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pros et carmine, verfionem? Talis conatus 
non folim complures annos requirit, fed et 
mentem ab omni alio ftudio vacuam; que 
non eft mea conditio, cum ego difciplinas 
iftas non nifi per tranfennam tra¢tare con- 
fueverim. Nihilominds, quid quod abfolvere 
potero, aliquando in lucem edere ‘conftitui. 
Clavis Homeri non eft expers, qui 3 me li- 
brum primum Iliadis cum vocum analyfi pof- 
tulavit ; fed commodits putat pueris ufuve- 
nire opus hoc, quia in illo notz textui funt 
fubjeétz ; quod in clavi defideratur. Si tamen 
ad manus eft tibi clavis Homeri, quefo in- 
{picias primam ejus paginam; etenim fi bene 
memini, catalogus quidam operi prefixus eft, 
qui libri hujus et typographi fimul notitiam 
continet. Quamvis me humanitas tua ab 
omni ulteriori opere abfolverit, mitto tamen 
odam illam quam in penultima tua epiftola 
defiderafti, ed quéd rem tibi gratam fore ar- 
bitror. Eft autem, mediusfidius, non ex 
facillimis una, tum fenfu, tum vel maximé 
metaphrafi,’ ob linguz exotic continuum’ 
idioma nulla fatis periphrafi exprimendum. 
Z 2 


Quzris, quid delingue Hebreez et Arabicz 
proprietate fentiam, deque illis communi 
eavoneae futuri, pro preterito y refpondeo: 


x 


quod etfi perraro hebraizare foleam, aut, ut 
verius dicam, facram linguam in veneratione 
potius quam deliciis, habeam; quod preter 
unum Veteris Teftamenti codicem, et non- 
nulla de eo Rabinorum fomnia, nihil lectu 
dignum afferat; hoc tamen ex qualicunque 
illius lectione retinco, quod utriufque inter 
grammaticen fumma fit affinitas, quodve pau- 
citas temporum et modorum in Arabica, .fub- 
ftitutionis eorundem mutuz ocpaifio eft; id- 
que lingue Hebrzz eodem morbo laboranti 
neceffario convenire putem ; quamvis hoc in 
lingua Grecd, maxima temporum et mo- 
dorum varietate gaudente, fatis obvium fit, 
ut clm infinitivum pro imperativo ufurpant. 
Quod autem ad vocum quantitates attinet, 
alitér fentio. Puto enim effe Arabum artem. 
metricam — recentioris inventionis, utpote 
que pauld ante Muhammedi tempora for- 
mam. -accepiffe perhibetur, nullo vettigio an- 
tiquioris po¢feds. — Cujus fi eadem effet ratio. 
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apud Hebraos, quod quidem motionum con- 
fimilis ufus fuadere videtur ; quidni hucufque 
fine ulld difficultate Hebreorum profodiam 
per analogiam affecuti fuiffemus? 

Ghazela illa, quam in mifcellaneo quo- 
dam opere fine authoris namine legiffe te 
{eribis, fi quidem correcteé {cripta effet, certus 
fum, quod nihil meo adminiculo eguiffes. 
Nunc autem prout erroribus fcatet, Cdipus 
fim, fi expediam. Quis enim ignorat in lin- 
guis Orientalibus folam punétorum diacri- 
ticorum confufionem maximis difficultatibus 
anfam dare? Quid fi accedat literarum ip- 
farum omiffio aut commutatio? Hine qui- 
cunque lectioni auctoris alicujus operam dat, 
mea quidem fententia, duplici exemplari in- 
ftructus fit oportet, ut cim impofibile pené 
fit mendorum expertes libros manufcriptgs 
reperire, unus alterius ope corrigatur. Et 
hc eft mea methodus, | 
” Refiduum eft, ut pro Italico fonetto mihi 
communicato, eratias referam, et laudes quas 
par eft conferam, epiftolamque concludam. 


Vale. Londini, die 29° Martii, 1768. 
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rae No. VII. 
JONESIUS REVICZKIO, S. 

Nez tu percomem perque benevolum 
te prebuifti ! ut qui inter urbanas occupationes, 
inter civium feditioforum ftrepitum, inter 
comitia ad ‘fenatores eligendos comparata, oc- 
cafionem tamen captaveris, cum ad me ami- 
ciffimé, ut foles, fcribendi, tum carmen Per- 
ficum mittendi, idque pulcherrimum, et abs 
te Latiné converfum. Eft meherculé Hafez 
nofter, ambrofid alendus pocta; et quotidié 
gratior mihi jucundiorque videtur ejus ve- 
nuftas ac pulchritudo. Integra illius opera 
in lucem proferendi & vertendi, quemadmo- 
dum ccepifti, precipua difficultas erit verfio 
poética, fed hec facilior evadet, quam opi- 
naris : nam permultz funt, ut puto, Gazelle, 
quas vel ob fententias 4 noftris moribus. valdé 
abhorrentes, vel ob figuras elatiflimas et quafi 
mapaxexvoovevueva, vel ob difticha ne minimo 
quidem nexu inter fe coherentia, Latinis 
-verfibus non convertes ; idedque aliquantulim 
levabitur Herculeus alioquin labor, | 
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Diftichon illud {7 yy! J moram mihi 
injecifle memini, et cum tuo rogatu adverfaria 
mea infpicerem, ita inficeta mihi vifa ex illius 
diftichi interpretatione, ut mihi plan¢ quadrari 
putarem fervuli Terentiani verba, 

Davus sum, non CEdipus; 
tibi autem illud Sophocleum, 

‘O wae ursivor Ordies narspevos? 
utpote qui ex illo obfcuro et quafi {phingeo 
carmine, fignificationem, fi non perfectam, 
fatis tamen luculentam, elicere potueris, illud 
dico cujus initium : 
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Homeri analyfin, in bibliothec4 noftra re- 
perire non potui. Sed amicum habeo Oxonil, 
qui librum, de quo percontaris, poffidet. Ad 
illum fcripfi pridié Kalend. Appril., et rogavi 
ut me quam citiffimé certiorem faceret, quis 
fuerit libri illius auctor, et quo loco liber 
fuerit excufus, 
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Nifi effem amantiffimus veritatis, et ab 
omni fimulatione averfiffimus, dolerem her- 
cul, et zgré ferrem, te urbem noftram tur- 
bulentiffimis his temporibus vexatam intueri, 
et illam Anglorum undequaque percelebratam 
libertatem in effrenam licentiam (ne dicam 
immanitatem) mutatam videre. Eft fané 
refpublica noftra propé divinitus initio con- 
ftituta, ufque aded ut nulla unquam vel Gre- 
cz vel Romanz civitatis conititutio fuerit 
perfectior; imo, nec Plato nec Ariftoteles, 
nec legumlatorum ullus, meliorem civitatis 
formam cogitatione comprehendere potuit ; 
tam fuavi enim concentu et quafi harmonicé 
tres pervulgate rerumpublicarum forme in 
unam fpeciem tam parantur, ut nec Ariftoxe- 
ni tibiam, nec Timothei fides modulatiores 
fuiffle putem, Per enim eft difficile civitatem 
conitituere, in qua nec regis dignitas opti- 
matiim auctoritate, nec procerum poteftate 
popult libertas, nec populi libertate legum vis 
et majeftas, minuetur, Sic tamen in hac in- 
fuld olim fe res habuit ; et etiam nunc haberet, 
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fi nonnulli homines frznis in plebe quam 
calcaribus uti maluiffent. Idedque mihi tem- 
perare nequeo, quin vehementér improbem 
lum Wilkenfium fortem qvidem et ingenio- 
fum-virum, fed tusbulentum civem, et fe- 
ditionis quafi facem atque incendium. Sed 
multo magis patriciorum quorundam inte: 
gritatem ac fidem requird, qui illum primo 
fuftentabant ac tuebantur, deinde deferuerunt 
turpitér ac prodiderunt. Si cupis legum 
noftrarum et confuetudinum pleniorem ha- 
bere notitiam, perlegas velim Smithi librum 
de republica Anglorum, et Fortefcuei dia- 
logum de laudibus legum Angliz. Primum 
Latiné, nec inelegantér, fcripfit Thomas 
Smithus, legatus olim nofter in Gallia fub 
regno Elizabethz; alter, libellus eft, de quo 
dici poteft id quod de fluvio Teleboa {cripfit 
Xenophon, Meyas mev 8, xara de. Auctor fuit 
Anglie cancellarius fub rege Henrico fexto, 
et ob turbulenta tempora, cum alumno {uo 
principe Edwardo, in Galliam fugit; ubi, 
cim effet fummda feneétute, aureolum hune 


dialogum contexuit. Certé leges noftrz, ut 
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in illo libro videbis, perfapientér funt com- 
pote, ut ait Pindarus, 

NouG- § warruy Baciders 

Ovaray re xas abavarwr, 

Ovuros de by ayer Brass 

To Oixaorarey, oreprare, 

Ketpe. 
Et reliqua, quz citat in Gorgia Plato. 

Equidem civitatem noftram infpiciens, vi- 

deor quodammodo Iudum Scacchicum (quo 
Judo uterque noftri valdé delectamur) intueri. 
Regem enim habemus, cujus dignitatem 
ftrenné defendimus; fed cujus poteftas per- 
brevem habet ¢erminationem Equites, fa- 
gittari, atque alii, patriciorum {peciem quan- 
dam habent, qui bella et negotia publica ad- 
miniftrant ; fed precipua vis eft in peditibus, 
feu populo, qui fi ar&é inter fe cohzreant, 
prafto eft victoria ; fi diftrahantur et difipen- 
tur, perit utique exercitus. Hc autem om- 
nia, ut in ludo Scacchico, certis legibus diri- 
guntur. Denique, cim meipfum confidero, 
videor mihi fimilis effe cujufdam, qui duobus 
luforibus affidens, ludum ftudiofé contem- 
platur vifendi folium caufa, et deleCtationis. 
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.Quéd fi unquam ‘mihi capeffete rempublicam 
contingat, nec plaufus meherculé queram 
nec lucrum, fed ed tendam, et ad eum exitum 
properabo, ut incolumis fervetur pulcherrimé 
conftituta civitas, 


Sed, nefcio quomodo, etfi brevis effe in- 
stitui, loguax fio. Ad alia igitur declinaba. 


Literas tuas proximas non fine timore aliquo 
legi: Quid autem timui? Nempé tui ex hac 
infula difceffis nuntiationem. Cim autem 
nihil de eo locutus fis, et cum municipii 
noftri negotia ad exitum quemdam perdu- 
cantur; cum denique incertos effe fciam re- 
rum humanarum eventus, et nefciam fi hane 
occafionem amifero, an te pofthac videro, 
ftatui Londinum venire; et {pero propedié 
te, vel Nonis vel VIII Iduum, me vilurum. 


Cura ut valeas. 


No. VIII. ° 
JONESIUS REVICZKIO, 5. 
Binas abs te accepi literas huma- 
nitatis et eruditionis pleniffimas, quibus bene- 


volentiam in me tuam, et ingenii tui lumina, 


facilé ‘perfpexi. Utrifque nunc fimul re- 
fpondeo. | - 

. Confilium meum de libro inlucem proferen- 
do, abs te probari, ut debui, gaudebam et lata- 
bar, (ut inquit in tragoedia Hedor,) a te laudato 
viro laudari, Sed ctm duo illa propé divint 
poéte carmina legerem, incredibilem animo 
cepi voluptatem. Sunt valdé bella, et inter- 
pretatione tua, tanquam luce aliqua illuminari 
—yidentur. Preterea verfibus ea imitatus es, 
fané elegantibus, quos verfus, fi cum opere 
meo edi concedas, pergratum feceris cim 
mihi, tum lectoribus; qui gaudebunt, opinor, 
poétam | Perficum audire Latiné loquentem. 
Sin, minus, in thefauris meis latebunt. Aur 
ypaoa tibi quam citiffimé reddenda curabo, 
Quod autem feribis, “ Hos -verfus cim iis 
legendis fueris defeffus, mihi reddas velim,” 
perinde eft ac fi dicas, “‘ Nunquam reddas ;” 
neque enim fieri poteft, ut iis legendis fatiari 
ullo modo poflim, 
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No. IX. 
JONESIUS REVICZKIO, S. 


Dat. puta Nov. 1768. 

Tametfi vereor ne ante ex Anglia 

decefferis quam hz ad te literule afferri pote- 

rint, nequeo tamen mihi temperare, quo mi- 
nus eas fcribam. 

Literas tuas perhumanas accepi; et cim 
eas, tum venuitum Hafizi carmen magna 
cum dele¢tatione perlegi, et quafi devoravi. 

Sed quid opus eft verbis? Forfan hec que 
nunc fcribo, ad te non pervenient. Proindé 
etiam atque etiam te rogo atque obteftor, ut 
quacunque in regione iter feceris, mei memor 
fis, et quam fepiffimé, quam primum, quam 
longiffimas ad me literas mittas: et tibi per- 
fuade, nihil mihi jucundius unquam vel fuifle, 
vel fore, amicitia tua. Vale! 


Die Lune, Oxonii. 


No. X. 
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No, XI. 
JONESIUS REVICZKIO, S. 


Nicae Ligurum, 4 Cal. Febr. Anno 1770. 
.Miraberis forfan, nec fané injuria 
miraberis, cum acceperis 4 me ex hac regione 
literas; non enim ifthinc fcribo, ubi aut Ta- 
mefis aut Ifis delicie mez allabuntur, fed ubi 
mare Ligufticum Alpibus maritimis minatur. 
In urbecula hac ameeniffima trimeftris 
propé commoror,; fieri igitur non potuit, ut 
in Anglia cum effem, literz tux exoptatifime 
ad me perferrentur, quarum unz pridié Ca- 
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Jend. Septembris, altere decimo-nono Cal. 
Januarii date {unt ; utrzque ‘mihi erant ju- 
cundiffime ; qué longiores, eo me delectabant 
mapis. Libellos tuos de ‘re militari legendo 
devorare, incredibile eft quantum aveam, fed 
in zdibus Spencerianis, ut accepi, Londini 
fervantur. Unum exemplar ad me afferet 
prima navis oneraria, que huc ex Britannia 
appulerit ; tria reliqua curabo, ad tres amicos | 
tuos, (imo meos, fi tui fint, licét 4 me ne 
afpectu quidem cognitos) fidelitér et celeritér 
quantum fieri poteft, perferenda. Opus iftud 
in Germania laudari, nec miror equidem et 
valdé gaudeo. Primus de eo mentionem 
mihi fecit nobilis Germanus, vir comis, ut 
videtur, et amabilis, quem Mediolani quxfto- 
ris officio fungi puto; is pollicitus eft, non 
follim ad me opus tuum mittere, fed étiam 
certiorem facere, quq modo valeres; et qui- 
bus verbis ad te'literas infcriberem; quod ob 
promiffum ita letabar ut nunquam alias’ ve-. 
hementits. - Sufpicabar enim (ignofce injuftz 
fufpicioni) me ex memoria tua prope efflux. 


iffe, et defperabam 4 te epiftolam ‘accipete, 
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nift’ te, primus ad fcribendum provocarens, 
Interga perlate funt ad me bine tuz expac- 
tatiflima titer; quibys acceflerugt carmina 
quatuordecim, non tantum veré lyrica, fed 
digna que auree lyre fuccinantur: quod 
vero me idoneum putas qui de iis judiclum 
feram, tanttm fané glorior, quantiim abeft ut 
me tali honore digner ; fed ut ut fe res habeat, 
omnia cum notis meis qualibufcunque ad te 
tunc remittam poft acceptum ad hatce literas 
refponfum: nolo ening, tam belle exaratas 
chartulas tabellariis committere, quorum gon- 
dum fit certa atque explorata fides. 

Decimo-quarto ut opinor die, hac accipies, 
quibus amabo refpondere ne cuncteris ; ac 
tibi perfuadeas nihil mihi jucundius fieri poffe, 
quam tuarum quicquid fit literarum. Per- 
contaberis forfan quibus me oble@averim 
ftudiis, poft tuum ex patrid mea difceffum. 
Hac ut denarrém paucis, te morabor. Inter 
alias accupationes, librum meum dé poéh 
Afiatica -perpolivi, quem, ad t¢ mittere clim 
meditarer, jdeQque aceuratins refcribere coc 
pifem, ecce! majus quoddam, intervenit ne- 
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gotium. Rex Daniz, laudandz indolis ado- 
lefcens, qui co tempore in regia Londinenfi 
habitabat,:me (nefcio qui fam4 fibi notum) 
acceffirt jubet: oftendit cadicem Perficum, 
fatis amplum, qui vitam ac res geftas celeber- 
rimi illius tyranni Nadirfhah dicti, contineret: 
ait fe percupere librum illum gallicé, ad ver- 
bum redditum videre; alia addit comits quam 
verius. Quid multa? Opus fum arduum ag- 
greflus, quod me per majorem anni jam elap- 
fi partem occupatum diftinuit, hiftoriam in 
fex libros divifam dicendi genere Afiatico, 
fidé reddidi; accedunt notule quedam ne- 
ceflarix, et de poétis quos Afia tulerat, brevis 
differtatio, cui unum atque alterum Hafezi — 
carmen adjeci, (plenum fcio erroribus, fed 
lis ‘quibus ignofcent dodti, et qui indoctos 
latebunt). Hacomnia vix dum ad umbilicum 
perduxeram, ciim difcipuli mei (qui tui fem- 
per memor eft) fororula, morbo ¢boimy cor- 
repta repenté fit, ftatueritque pater eyus cum 
familia vel in Italia vel in Gallia Tranfalpind 
hyemare. Coactus igitur fum hiftoriam meara 
{quam in lucem proferri rex voluit) Galli 
Life—V. I. AA 
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cujufdam fatis fidi curz, committere, qui ex- 
cuforis errores corrigeret. Is me nuperrimé 
certiorem fecit, librum jam effe excufum ; et 
curabo eum ne ad regem quidem ipfum citius 
quam ad te mittendum. Patriam itaque 
meam reliqui, et poft nimis longam Lutetiis 
commorationem, Lugdunum verfus iter fe- 
cimus, velociffimo Rhodani fluvio devecti ; 
et Maffiliam, Forum Julii, atque Antipolim. 
pretergrefli, hac regione venimus ;-— 

Ver ubi purpureum gemmis ridentibus hortos 

Pingit, et 4 pratis exulat aeris hyems. 
Diutits tamen hic quam vellem, commo- 
rabimus ; fed puto nos ad Calendas Junias in 
Angliam reverfuros. Meditor equidem, fi 
qua fefe obtulerit occafio, circiter Idus Fe- 
bruarias Liburnum navigare, et cum Flo- 
rentiam celebrem illam Triumvirorum co- 
loniam, et renafcentium literarum cunas, 
tum Romam laudatarum artium omnium 
procreatricem, et fortafle Neapolim vifere. 
Quidquid de ifta navigatione ftatuero, certior 
fies. Si roges quo modo me hic obleétem, 
haud miultis refpondeo, Quidquid habet 
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muficorum ars tenerum ac molle, quidquid 
mathefis difficile ac reconditum, quidquid de- 
nique elatum aut venuftum vel poéfis vel 
pictura, in eo omni, fenfus meos &t cogitationes 
defigo. Nec rei militaris notitiam negligo, 
qua vir Britannus fine fummo opprobrio ca- 
rere neutiquam poteft. Multa patria fermone 
{cripfi; inter alia, libellum de re@ta juventutis 
inftitutione, more Ariftoteleo, hoc eft, avaaurina”. 
Przterea tragoediam contexere inftitui, quam 
infcripfi Soliman, cujus, ut fcis, amabiliffimus 
filius per noverce infidias miferrimé truci- 
datus eft:—plena eft tenerorum affectuum 
fabula, et cothurno /{chyleo elatior, utpote 
quz imaginibus Afiaticis fit abundantiffima. 
Mitto tibi carmina duo; unum ex Hafizio 
depromptum ; alterum é poétd Arabo peran- 
tiquo fumptum;—in hoc tamen imagines ad 
Romanam confuetudinem aptavi. Méitto in- 
fuper, ne que pars pagine otietur, epigramma 
Grecum, quo cantiunculam Anglicam fom 
imitatus. Vale; et fchedas tuas tuné ex- 
pecta cim te has literas accepiffe certior factus 
fuero. 
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No, XII. 
JONESIUS N. HALHEDO, §, 

Jucundz mihi fuerunt literule tuz, 
quibus id perfpexerim, quod maxité vellem, 
nempé te haud ignorare quanta fit mea in te, 
ac tui fimiles, benevolentia. Mifi protinis, 
ut petebas, ad amticos meos literas, quibus ¢08 
etiam atque etiam fum hortatus, ut caufe 
perindé faverent tux, ac fi effet mea. Quad 
fi petentibus nobis morem gefferint, et mihi 
certé fecerint pergratum, et fibi ipfis non 
inutile, quippe mez erga illos yoluntati mag- 
nus accedet cumulus, “Majori tamen opinor 
fru@u negotium tuum potero promovere, 
cum in Britanniam rediero ; ac tibi velim fit 
perfuafifimum nulla unquam in re ftudium 
meum atque amorem roganti tibi aut deefe 
aut defore, Quod ad valetudinem meam 
attinet, bellé habeo; fed oblectationibus careo 
lis, quarum defiderium nequeo non molefté 
ferre, Cum primim hye venerim, vifu gra- 
tifime erant ee res, quas in patria noftra, 
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Taro; ‘aut ne rard quidem, videmus ;—olivzx, 
myrtus, mala aurea, palma, vineta, aromata, 
et in media hyeme florum -fuaviffimorum 
copia. Sed amota tandem é4, quam novitas 
fecum affert, jucunditate, faftidium quoddam 
{ubeft ac fatietas. A mari Liguftico vix tri- 
ginta paffus diftat diverforioli mei feneftra ; 
fed, ut pulchré Ovidius, 
Una est immensi cerula forma maris. 

Nihil itaque reftat aliud, nifi ut cum M. 
Tullio fluctus numerem, vel cum Archymede 
atque Archyta arenas metiar. Credibile non 
eft, quantim me hujufce loci tedeat, quan- 
timque “Oxonii ‘effe cupiam, ubi vel tecum 
jocari, vel cum Poro philofophari poffim. 
Velim, fi non-moleftum erit, ad me fepits 
{cribas ; nam et tu’quid agas, et quid 4 noftris 
agatur, ¢ertior fieri'cupio; fed Latiné, fi pla- 
cet {cribas, et hilaré, ‘amovenda eft enim ea 
qua angi videris triftitia. Me ama, quemad- 
modum ego te:.humanioribus literis da ope-. 
ram, ut foles; mufas cole; philofophiam ve- 
nerare; multa fcribe die, multa no<tibus : 
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ita tamen ut valetudinem tuam cures diligentér. 


Vale. 
Date Calendis Martiis, Anno 1770, 
Nic#e Ligurum. 
. No. XIE, 


JONESIUS REVICZKIO, S. 
Nucee Ligurum, Date 1 Calend. April. Anno 1770. 
Credibile non eft, quantum tuo angar 
filentio, aut enim, quod fieri nolim, literas 
meas 4 Calend. Febr. datas non accepifti, 
aut, quod erit injucundius, tuum ad me re- 
{fponfum, it itinere excidit, aut denique, quod 
fufpicari nefas eft, tua penitus effuxi memorja. 
Scripfi ad te ex hac regione literas, non (ut 
de fuis ad Lucceium ait Cicero) valdé bellas, 
fed eas tamen, quas tibi fatis gratas fore puta~ 
bam, utpote que et bené petlonge effent, et 
multa de meis rebus continerent. Poft de- 
bisum temporis intervallum, re{ponfum tuum, 
cupidé expectabam ; quotidie rogitabam, num 
que 4 Vindobona litere? Nulle; idem alig 
die atque alio atque aliq rogabam; nullz. 
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Sollicitus effe coepi, et mea indiés vehementits 
augebatur expeCtatio: nulle adhuc literx! 
et duo propé jam elapfi funt menfes, fed nihil 
abs te literarum: Ecquid adeo faciam ? ecquid 
capiam:confilii?: Chartulas tuas (quas ad te 
remittendas volebas) vereor incertis tabellariis 
committere ; tu lis interea haud facilé cares ; 
cxterim, licéteas, ante acceptum 4 te re- 
{ponfum,: remittere nequeam; notas tamen 
meas hic fubjicio, quas, fi minus placent, in 
ignem conjice ; funt, ut velle videbaris, om- 
nino ariftarchice et forfan morofg nimis. 
Libellus tuus de re militari Turcarum, oppido 
me delectabat; nihil eo vel utilius, et ad tem- 
pora accommodatius, effe poteft. Cum du- 
bium fit, an hac ad te perventura fit epiftola, 
breviloquens efle cogor,-ne prorf¥s cum ven- 
tis colloquar, et bonas horas inanitér confu- 
mam. Huic urbi circiter Idus Apriles va- 
ledicam: iter. Ttalicum, quod meditabar, in 
aliud -tempus diftuli.. Vale, mi Carole, et 
mei memor fis, ut ego femper tui. Cum in 
Britanniam rediero, longiores--et hilariores % 
me literas frequentér accipics. 
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No. XIV. 
JONESIUS REVICZKIO, S. 

Tametfi prius ex hec loco déce- 
dere ftatui, quam abs te refponfum accipere 
potero, occafionem ad te fcribendi pretermit- 
tere nec volo, nec debeo. Valdeé tibi affentior 
(ut in aliis omnibus) peregrinandi dulcedinem 
laudanti: nihil unquam aut utilius autumavl, 
aut jucundius. Quanto mihi gratior effet 
peregrinato mea, fi mihi Vindobonam vifere 
liceret, ubi tecum colloqui, tecum philofo- 
phari, tecum in loco defipere, tecum pdéfeds 
reconditas gemmas eruere poflem. Dum ea 
felicitate cared, jure quodam meo de ceteris, 
quibus abundo voluptatibus, malé loquor. 
Difplicet Gallorum hilaritas odiofa; et ob- 
feurum quiddam habet cceli Italici placida 
ferenitas. Adeo mei amans fum (hoc eft, 
aded fum amens) ut me benevolentia tua dig - 
niorem efle putem quam antehac. Nefcis 
quantim ab illo muter quem in Anglia vi- 
difti, Fui adolefcens, fui imprudentior ; 
nunc me totum humanioribus Mutfis deveveo; 


et . nihil vehementer ’ peto preter Virtutem, 
qua nihil divinius; Gloriam, qué nihil mor- 
tali pretiofius; ac tuam: denique amicitiam, 
qua nihil dulcius effe poteft, Ne litere mez 
prorfus illiterate fint, ecce tibi epigramma, 
quod noéte quadam ferena fecerat amicus 
quidam meus, et quod, ejus rogatu, Gracé 
verti. Tibi ut opinor placebit, nam ad Me- 
leagri et aliorum in Anthologia poétarum 


mentem videtur accedere. Asfaua, &c. 


No. XV. 
‘JONESIUS REVICZKIO, S. 

dd. Quintil, 1770, 

Nz ego levis homo {um atque in- 

certus! Totam Europam transvolo, nullibi 
diu commoror;.in Liguria hyemavi ; in Gal- 
lia, verno tempore fruebar; Germaniz finibus 
zftatem ago; fi modo eftas vocari poteft plu- 
viola hecce et ingrata tempeftas.  Poffum 
certé ab: hoc loco chartulas tuas, fine metu, ad 
te remittere, ac te majorem in modum hortor, 
ne cuncteris eas in lucem proferre. Dignz 
{unt, et tuo judicio, et do@orum omnium laue 


dibus. . Hoe dico fine blanditiis, quas 4: me 
procul habeo. Note mez, quas accepifti, errori« 
bus plenz funt, quos velim excufas. Nam cim 
eflem Nicez, tum:veterum libris, tum ceteris 
(quibus uti foleo) adminiculis, plané carui, et 
etiam nunc careo. Accepi abs te literulas 
Gallicé {criptas, cum oda in primis laudanda. 
In-ea mihi perplacuit facilis illa tranfitio : 


Sed dandz amori sunt lachrymz breves, 
Quas sanguinis vis, quas pietas cupit. — 
Mox, nube abacta, Sol tenebras 
Discutiens, melius nitebit. 


Crede mihi, 4 fletu, cim hec legerem, vix 
‘temperare potui. Ita enim 4 natura afficior, 
ut magis pulchra ac tenera fimplicitate movear, 
quam elatiffimis poéfeés figuris; inde fit, ut 
plus me dele‘tent divini ia Pindari, ‘ova # 
py wepidyne Zevs, et que fequuntur, quam ‘ela- 
borata Aquile et tne montis defcriptio. 
Ecquid aded ad te mittam, ne prorfus immufiis, 
tuo fruar munere? Ecce tibi ‘carmen,’ quod 
(fi nihil aliud) commendat’ certé.vetuftas. 
Ridebis: rion’ eft illud quidem, in ‘Antoniz 
Delphine mnuptias; “immo laudes’ continet 
principis antiquiffimi Sinenfis, cujus nomen 


é memond excidit ; {clo paroovazator effe.. 
opera Confucii a Coupletio aliif 
legerim,.non potui non. demirari.ciim venera- 








bilem fententiarum dignitatem, tim etiam va- 
rias carminum relliquias, quibus ornantur phi-. 
lofophi illius colloquia. Carmina ca ex ve- 
tuftiffimis poéfeds Sinice monumentis ex- 
cerpta funt, ac precipué a libro Xikim dicta,’ 
cujus in regis Galliz bibliotheca nitidum extat | 
exemplar. Statim mihi in animo erat, verba 
Sinica infpicere; codicem manu fumpfi, et 
poft longum ftudium, odam unam cum ver- 
fione Coupletii comparare potui, atque adeod 
fingulas voces, feu potits figuras, ad avaavew 
quandam reducere. Hance igitur odam ad te 
mitto, ad verbum redditam, Mirifica eft in 
ed cum majeftate conjuncta brevitas: finguli 
verficuli quatuor tantum conftant vocibus. 
Unde fit, ut «asciyers in iis funt frequentifime, 
quz carmen e0 fublimius. reddunt, quo ob-— 
fcurius, Addidi verfionem. poéticam, qua 
unumquemque verfum ad Confucii mentem 
expofui; luculenté necne, mints laboro; tu. 
moda judica.; fatis -habeo, fi tibi arrideat. - 
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Minimé.te latet, philofophum iftum, quem 
Platonem Sinicum appellare audeo, circiter 
fexcentenos ante Chriftum annos floruiffe; is 
antem hanc odam citat, tanquam fuis tempo- 
ribus perantiquam; eft igitur pretiofe vetuttatis 
quali gemma, quz oftendit, in omni tempore 
apud omnes populos, eandem efle poéfeds vim, 
cafdem imagines. Reftat aliud opus, de quo 
loquar neceffe eft ; ne forté litera mez per- 
Jonge 4 Calend. Febr. datz exciderint, in 
quibus totam rem ab initio denarravi. Vitam 
dico tyranni Perfici Nadir Shah, quam é co- 
dice Afiatico Gallicé verfam edidi; opus in- 
gratum perfeci rogatu regis Danie, Angufta 
mei, quem magnam Europe fpem haud du- 
bito afhrmare. Is mihi in primis juffit, ut 
opus fide et pene religiofé redderem ; ut notas 
adjicerem neceflarias; ut denique brevem de 
poéii Perfarum differtationem operi fubjun- 
gerem. Penfum meum ut potui, nec fine 
faftidio, perfolvi; fed ita feftinantér ac pro- 
peré, (rex enim me identidem ut feftinarem 
urgebat,) ut liber fit erroribus pleniffimus, et 
prefertim differtatio de poéfi, in qua decem 
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Hafizi Odas vertere aufus f{um, nec exemplari 
correo (licét {plendidiffimo), nec ullo om- 
nino ufus commentario. Scripfi ad Riveftium 
Angliz vicarium, eumque rogavi ut ad te li- 
brum celeritér mitterit ; quod {pero fa&turum. 
Ignofce, amabo te, erroribus quos vitare for- 
fan in fumma otii copia non poflem, nedum 
in iis temporis anguftiis. Ignofce, fi duas 
Odas quas ad me mififti dG, 49 49 ei 
et 7} pee VV ceteris adjecerim, cum Gal- 
licd folummodo verfione. Ignofce, fi de ami- 
cO meo, amica, ut par eft, inciderit mentio ; 
regem enim meum fcire volui quanti te fa- 
ciam. Ad czxtera benevolentiz tuz indicia, 
haud parum accedet ponderis, fi errores meos 
in hoc libro notare velis, pracipué in dif- 
fertatione, quam feparato volumine edere 
ftatui. Rex Daniz, ut accepi, opus meum 
vehementér probat, et mihi honores nefcio 
quos meditatur ; cogitanti enim illi, quonami 
me compenfaret munere, dixit amicus quidam 
meus, vir nobilifimus, me pecuniam hec 
defiderare, nec magni facere, fed honoris, ut 


rebatur, efle appetentem. 


Od 
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‘Libellum tuum de Turcarum re militari ad 
regem mittendum curavr; tam quia eo lec- 
tore dignus eft, tum quia te habet auétorem. 
‘Cave credas, me literis hifce finem dediffe, 
- quia nihil aliud habeo quod dicam; affluit 
enim animus meus rerum copia, et mihi 
longé difficilius eft, ftyli impetum temperare, 
quam fcribendi materiem invenire. Sed nolo 
patientia tud ufque. adeo abuti, ut aures tuas 
_nimia loquacitate defatigem. Valetudiném 


tuam, fi me amas, cura. 


No. XVI. 

REVICZKI 4 Mons. JONES. 
Vienne, ce 9 Aott, 1770. 
En vérité, Monfieur, vous n’étes pas 
fort i plaindre de ce changement continuel 
de climats et de lieux of vous dites étre en- 
gagé depuis un an entier. C’eft le plus grand 
bien a mon avis, qui puiffe arriver a un homme 
qui d’ailleurs a toutes les difpofitions pour 
voyager 5 vous avez paifé les rigueurs de 
Vhyver, fous ‘un ‘ciel doux et tempéré en 


“Italie, le printems en France et en Angleterre ; 
~~ : é 
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il vous refte a-paffer l’été aux confins de I’ Al- 
lemagne, dans un endroit qui eft le: rendez- 
vous général de toute |’Europe, et ot |’on 
voit d’un coup d’oeil, tant de différentes na- 
tions affemblées ; cela n’eft-il pas charmant ? 
ou n’eft-ce pas 1a la partie eflentielle des voy- 
ages, aes vO pwmrwy ryverva vooy t 

Je fens pourtant combien un homme de 
lettres peut s’y trouver manquer de fecours, 
et de commodités pour pouffer fes études, et 
cela feul peut diminuer en partie le plaifir 
qu’on a de voyager. Je vous fuis trés obligé 
de la bonté que vous avez eu de m’envoyer 
cette piece de votre fagon, qui me paroit trés 
rare dans fon genre ; mais, de grace, depuis 
quand avez-vous fait l'acquifition de la langue 
Chinoife? c’eft un talent que je ne vous con- 
noiffois pas encore ; mais vous ne mettez point 
de bornes a votre. polyglottiec. Jen fuis 
d’autant plus charmé que je pourrois au moins 
compter fur la fidélité d'une feule traduGion 
de cette. langue, le peu que nous en..ayons 
me paroiflant fort fufpect ; votre. piece a. Qptre 
le mérite de l’antiquité, celui de | 'élégance de 
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la yerfion. J’attends avec impatience la vie 
de Chah Nadir, et je vous fais mes remercimens 
pour l’attention que vous avez en pour moi 
en chargeant le fous-fecretaire d’ctat de me 
faire tenir un exemplaire, je ne fuis pas moins 
curieux de lire ce que vous y avez ajouté fur 
la poéfie des Orienteaux. 

Vous étes bien bon, Monfieur, de fou- 
mettre votre ouvrage 4 mon jugement; vous 
favez combien peu vous rifquez, et vous étes 
bien fur d’entrainer mon foible fuffrage. J’y 
trouverai pourtant une faute que n’eft pas 
méme légére; a favoir, la mention honorable 
que vous y avez fait de moi, qui l’ai merité 
fi pen, et qui l’aurois du moins taché de 
mériter, fi j’avois pu m’y attendre. Il ya 
cettefois-ci quelques dames et cavaliers d’ici a 
Spa, qui tous enfemble valent bien la peine 
d’étre connus. On me dit que milady: Spen- 
cer eft l’amie intime de la Princefle Efterhazy, 
vous cannoitrez par fon moyen un amiable 
et refpe@able Dame, et qui fait grand cas. des 
gens de mérite. 


Je n’ai rien 4 vous envoyer préfentiment 
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qui vaille la peine; je me referve ce plaifir 
pour une autre occafion, et fuis en attendant 
avec tout le refped et vénération, 
Votre trés humble ferviteur, 
oO REVICZKI. 
No. XVII. 
REVICZKIUS JONESIO, S. 
- | Vienne, 16° Octobris, 1770. 


Etfi nihil certi conftare poffit ex no- 
viffimis tuis literis, quo terrarum concefleris 
ex Thermis Spadanis, tamen ex hoc ipfo fi- 
lentio arguo te inprefentiarum Londini com- 
morari. Opinionem meam corroborat tarda 
literarum tuarum perceptio; nam toto illo 
tempore quo in Hungariam divertens, hinc 
aberam, epiftola tam exoptata fruftratus fui, 


nec nifi in reditu dit jam herentem ac pené 
obfoletam deprendi. Utinam eveniat, quod 


tantoper® concupifcere videris, quodve mihi 
fummo gaudio foret; ut, nempé, poft tot 
exantlata itinera, Vindobonam tibi ‘vifere 1i- 
ceat., Leves et frivoli Galli; molles et ener- 
vati Itali; torpidi fortaffe & morofi Germa- 
Life VL | BB : 
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ni, fed nec. fic afpernandi, utpote qui pro ele- 
-gantioribus. nature dotibus, folidiores matt, 
candore et innati quadam honeftate advena- 
rum animos devinciunt. Mea quidem nihil 
intereft hoc de Germanis teftimonium ad- 
hibere : namque in Germanié non fectis ac 
nuper in Anglia peregrinus verfor ; et nemo, 
nifi rerum ac locorum ignarus, Hungaros 
Germanis adnumeraverit, aded genio, lingua, 
moribus, ac natura ip{@ inter fe diffidentes: 
fed fatenda eft ingenue veritas, neque diffiteor 
me hic locorum {atis ad-nutum vitam agere. 


Tu, qui equus rerum eftimator es, facilé, ut 





opjnor, in eandem fententiam abibis, idemque 

de hoc populo judicium tuleris. Oppido te | 
immutatum dicis; ideoque te mihi. Magis 
placiturum fperas, quod, fepofitis, juvenilis 
‘gtatis oblectamentis, totum te Aiteris ¢ et virtutis 
ftudio addixeris ; at-ego te tiilem revidere malo, 
gualem in Anglia cognitum admiratus fum, 
nec vidi. quidquam quod reprehendere paffem, 
In eo autem vel maximé te fufpexi, quéd 
fevgriffimas difciplinas et fummum in literas 
ardorem, tam {cité lufibus et voluptatibus 
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temperare noveris. Cave ne ita te ftudiis im- 
mergas, ne vite gaudia, patim per fe dura- 
tura, pretermittas, quibus tanta cum literis 
eft affinitas, ut iis nemo, nifi fapiens et eru- 
ditus, reCté frui cenfendus fit. Cave etiam, 
ne idem tibi eveniat in provectiori etaté con- 
queri quod adolefcenti illi Horatiano, dicenti ; 


Quz mens est hodié, cur eadem non puero fuit ? 
Aut cur his animis incolumes non redeunt genz ? 


Quod autem Mutfas pudicas et dvaggodiras effe 
aiunt, id fabulofum plané et foli fi@ioni con- 
veniens eft; nam et ipl carmina jacere inter 
molles pulvillos amant.—Jam ad alia digredior, 
—Verfionem tuam libri Perfici, quam jam 
alias pollicitus eras, immo etiam mififfe fig- 
nificaveras, hucufque non vidi, neque cur 
nondum appulerit intelligo; ac proinde ob- 
fecro, ut ubi deliteat inveftiges. Carmen 
Anglicum venuftifimum ejufque duplicem 
ac elegantiflimam metaphrafin magna cum 
delectatione legi atque etiam relegi; miror 
autem quod tam parum contentus effe videaris 
Latina, qua mihi miré placet. 
BB2 
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No. XVIII. 
JONESIUS REVICZKIO, S. 

Londini, t1 Non. Mart. dano \7't. 

Du Dexque perdant cé5 ex rar amepijrus 
noftros, qui mihi per hos fex menfes polliciti 
fint, fe complures meos libellos ac literas ad 
te mifluros ; quod eos necdum fecifle video, 
nec ftatim facturos arbitror: aiunt fe occafio- 
nem nondum habuiffe, et propter belli Hit 
panici fufpicionem (que jam nulla eft) diuti- 
nis impediri negotiis. Nequeo tamen a me im- 
petrare quin ad te fcribam; multa enim di- 
cenda habeo ; quim vellem coram ! Jam indé 
4 reditu meo in Britanniam permagn cura- 
rum varietate fum quafi 3 itretitus : circumiftant 
amici, fodales propingqui ; hortatitalt ut poéfin 
et literas Afiaticas aliquantifper { re exilium ire 
jubeam, ut eloquentiz: et jutis ftudio navem 
operamh, ut in fori, cancellis fpatiar, ‘ut, uno 
verbo, actor caufarnm, et ambitionis' cultor 
fam: Equidem ‘tis haud' zgré “‘morem geffi, 
etenim folus per forenfts occupationes ad 
primos patriz mez honores aperitur aditus. 
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- Mirum eft quim fim, guasdefog nau girduoves, Ecce 
me aded oratorem. - Erunt pofthac litera mee 
monrinwrepas : et, fi velit fortuna ut ad capef 
fendam rempublicam aliquando agerediar, tu. 
mihi eris alter Atticus, tu mihi confiliorum 
omnium, tu mihi arcanorum particeps. “Noli 
tamen putare me omnind manfuetiores literas 
negligere’: po€mata quedam patrio fermone 
{cripta in lucem propediém edere ftatul ; tra- 
gediam Soliman diam in theatrum tune 
-adducam, cum hiftriones invenero dignos, 
qui eam agant: preterea poéma epicum in- 
gentis argumenti (cui Britanneis nomen) con- 
texere inftitui ; fed illudfané edufque differam, 
donec mihi oti quiddam, cum aliqua dignitate 
+ Juncum, concedatur. Interea belliffimos lego 
poétas Perficos; habeo codicum manufcrip- 
torum lautam copiam, partim 4 me coémptam, 
partim mihi commodatam ; inter eos, com- 
-plures funt hiftorici, philofophi, et poétz mag- 
ni apud Perfas nominis. Poéma Jamii quod 
Yufuf Zuleikha vocatur, mihi in primis placet; 
fingula difticha (quorum inftar quatuor mille 
et feptuaginta continet) funt vere ftelhula, 
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mefa lumina; fex hujus libelli pulcherrima 
exemplaria Oxonii habemus, quorum unum 
accuraté {cribitur, vocalibus infignitur, et notis 
Golii illuftratur ; aliud exemplar ipfe poffideo, 
quod, fi tempus fuppetat, excudi curabo. Tu 
interea ecquid agis? Pergifne Hafizum tuum 
ornare, illuminare? Equidem perlibentér 
opem meam (quantula fit cunque) editiont 
minifttabo, fi velis Londini librum tuum ex- 
cudi; fed vix puto quenquam vreyedquy fuis 
illum fumptibus excufurum, nifi fint Hafizi 
carmina vel Anglicé vel Gallicé verfa; nam 
credibile vix eft quam pauci fint in Anglia viri 
nobiles qui Latiné {ciant. Suadeo itaque, ut 
notas et verfionem fidam Gallico fermone {cri- 
bas; poteris tamen Odas abs te Latinis verfibus 
redditas operi fubjungere: puto etiam linguam 
Gallicam veftratibus gratiorem fore quam 
Latinam. Satis bené fe habet nova Menin- 
{kii editio ; novorum characterum Arabicorum 
{pecimen ad te mitto, in quibus fi quid minus 
elegans videas, amaabo te, quam primum.edi- 
cas, ut citiffimé ¢orrigatur, Unum Hiafizi 
carmen tabyl4 ened incidi curavi; et forfan 
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(fi aurum abundet) totum Jamii poémz 
modo incidi faciam ; quod opus chartis fericis 
impreflum, et ornamentis illuftratum, arbitror. 
Bengalz prefecto et ceteris Indie principibus 
gratum fore. Liber meus ad te miffus, ubi 
lateat nefcio; fed aliud exemplar, idque. ni- 
tidius et corretius, ad te prima occafione 


mittam, una cum libello de hteris Afiaticts, 


eodem 





nuper edito, et Grammatica med lingue Per- 
fice, fatis bellé excufa; in qua fi quid re- 
perias minus accuratum, fi quid omitti vi- 
deatur, oro mihi dicas, ut in alterA editione 
illud mutetur, hoc addatur. Librum de poéff 
Afiatica tunc in lucem proferam, cum mihi 
aliquantulum detur otii. Ne tamen putes me 
ea oblectamenta, quz fecum affert adolefcen- | 
tia, fpernere; imd me, ut neminem, delectat 
cantus et faltatio, et modicus vini cyathus, et 
puellarum (quarum eft Londini feftiva copia) 
divina pulchritudo : fed omnibus vite gaudiis 
facilé antefero illam, illam quam perdité amo, 
gloriam ; ulam per aquas, illam per ignes,, 
lam. diebus, illam noCibus. perfequar, oO 
mi Carole, (liceat enim te, mifiis formuli:s 
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veteri fimplicitate alloqui,) quanta mihi fefe 
aperit fylva! Si vite fpatium duplicetur, vix 
mihi fatisfaciat, ad ea que itt animo habeo 
tam publicé quam privatim rete perficienda. 
Vale! 


No. XIX. 
JONESIUS, D. B. S. 

Londini, 6 Kal. April. 1771. 

Liber ifte Perficus, quem poffides, 
pemma quavis eft pretiofior, Ejufdem pof- 
fidet exemplar tuo fimillimum vir undequa- 
que do¢tiffimus Meninfkius, quem fuo more, 
hoc eft, inelegantér ac parum Latiné ita de- 
fcribit j/ rl f Cy Pa “ meechzenul efrar. Ga» 


‘‘zophylacium arcanorum aut myfteriorum, 
‘¢ liber pretiofiffimus, quippe elegantiffimo in 
 Perfia ftylo et charactere {criptus, infignibus 
“ imaginibus diftin€tus, et vix inveniendus: 


‘* atque in eodem codice libri praterea quin- 
“ que alli continentur, wt Tg 9° po? chufru 
K venfhirin, et gy yo 5 wy Les wu meg’- 
* nun hiftotie fide amatori®’; tres verd re- 





«el 3 Teal aforef n nam "et “Yad, et wf’ 
«“ St Ykbdl na ‘meh ‘codex eft pretio 200 


“ aureorum eeftimatus.” Hine de vero libri 


. liqui motales, Kae 2 


tui pretio judicare potes. Equidem alia quz- 
dam fubjungam, et, ut poéta, haud verebor 
affrmare fex belliffima in hoc libro poémata, 
magis ob poefeds pulchritudinem, quam ob 
{cripturae elegantiam, et imaginum anitidos 
colores, effe pretiofa. Auctor fuit percele- 
bratus ille Nezami, cui agnomen Kenjuvi; 
qui fub finem feculi duodecimi, regi Thogrul 
Ben Erflan, illuftri bellatori et literarum fau- 
tori, deliciis erat. Liber quinque compleGtitur 
poémata, quorum ultimum in partes dividitur 
duas: primum, quod arcanorum thefdurus 
vocatur, multos continet fabellas et multa 
colloquia de hominum officiis ac rebus hu- 
manis; in illo fepé inducitur rex Perfarum 
celeberrimus Nuhirvan, qui fub finem fx- 
euli fexti contra. Juftinum primum, et Juf- 
tinianum felicitér bellavit : illo regnante, natus 
eft Arabim legiflator Mohammedes, qui illum 
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ob ‘fuftiiam, m Alcorano collandat; illens 
pottx Perfici Sddi, Hafez, Jami, aliique per- 
petuo Iaudant, et unus ex iis bellé ait :. 
J, Vayary reg fs wre | aT 
AY ON ann. Stl emit 
Nomen Nushirvén fortunatum ob juftitiam 

 vivit, licét multum elapfum fit temporis,- 
“ per quod Nufhirvan ipfe non amplids ma- 
net.” Secundum poéma. juvenis amabi- 
liffimi Meg’ntin, feu amentis, ita ob amorem 
infanum dicti, et Leile pulcherrinte puelle 
vitas continet. Tertium amores compléedctitur 
regis Khofrois é Saflaniorum familia vicefimi- 
tertii Nufhirvani nepotis, et formofiffime vir- 
ginis Shirine feu Duécis. Quartum /feptem 
figure mominatur, et regis Beharam, quem 
Grexci inepté, ut folent, Varanam appellant, 
hiftoriam narrat ; precipué vero feptem illius | 
palatia defcribit, quorum unumquodque di- | 
verfum 4 czteris colorem habuiffe dicitur. 
Quintum Alexandri vitam, ac res geftas de- 
narrat; verum enimvero fciendum eft, Afia~ 


ticos omnes regem Macedonum a perantiquo 


rege Secander dicto non diftinguere, fed am« 
borum fata ridiculé commifcere. Hac habeo 
quz de libro tuo dicam, non conjectura fretus, 





fed certé fciens me vera dicere. Lztor ad- 
modiim collegium S" Johannis Cantabrigienfis 
hunc thefaurum, te donante, poffeffurum : ac 
{pero in Academia veftra aliquos futuros, qui 
poéte venuftiflimi Nezami elegantias poterint 
animo comprehendere. Si quis pleniorem 

poéte hujufce notitiam habere velit, confulat 
oportet librum jucundum, cul nomen wite 
poétarum Perficorum, auctore Deuletthah Sa- 
marcandio, cujus vidi Lutetiis pulcherrimum 
exemplar.—Vale ! | 


No. XX. 
REVICZY.KIUS JON ESIO, Ss. 

Vienne, die 10° Octobris, 1771. 

Jam propé annus eft elapfus, 4 quo 
occafionem przftolor, qué libellum, te pro- 
bante, in lucem emiffum, ad te mitterem, quin 
ullam ha@tents potuerim adipifci; nunc de- 
mum opportuné evenit difceflus in Angliam 
viri amiciffimi, ce sa! rév dmepiqrov Britanniz le- 


gationis, qui mihi officium fuum {ponte ob- 
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tulit, et opus hoc meum, aut, f mdvit, tuum; 
afi te deferri curare eft humaniffime polli 
citus. Eadem fidelia cuperem etiam gratum 
animum, pro tran{miflo mihi munere, contef- 
tari, fed grates perfolvere dignas non opis eft 
noftre ; fat ert tua dicere fata. Oppidd 
miratus fum ftudium et doétrinam ac vel 
maxime diligentiam in triplici opere quo mihi 
gratificatus es, fed erubui Jaudibus quas mihi 
intemperantér prodigis. Multum fané tibi 
litere et literati omnes debere fatebuntur, ft 
eandem deinceps, quam ccepifti, orientalibus’ 
literis operam navaveris. Scire percuperem 
quo honore remuneratus fit virtutem et la- 
borem tuum Rex Daniz, aut, illo auctore, 
Rex Angliz, ut tibi et bonis omnibus, qui te 
zqué ac ego diligunt, gratari poffim, utque 
nobile tuum ingenium condigné premiatum 


letari valeam.—Vale! 


No. XXI. | - 
JONESIUS REVICZKIO, 8. 
Oxonit, vii Id. Decembres, Anno 1771. 
_ Abs te per hos menfes (imo potits 
annos) tredecim, ne literule quidem! Binas, 


eqaidem. ad te ‘literas miferam, unas Non. 
Mart. Latin’ fcriptas et bend longas, alteras 
Gallicé exaratas currenti, quod aiunt, ftylo. 
Ia iis quid egerim, quid agere meditarer, in 
quo vite curfu eflem, ad quas dignitates af 
piraret ambitio mea, feci te diligentiffime cer-, 
tiorem. Libres mees quatuor, ut opinor, 
accepifti, quos D. Whitchurch, legato An- 
glico é ix ray iepar, fecum, meo rogatu, Vindobo- 
nam tulit. Illum, adolefcentem bonz indolis, 
et literarum peramantem, dignum effe {cito 
quem utaris familiaritér. Hocce literarum 
ad te afferet D. Drummond, homo literatus, 
quem medicz artis ftudium, quod in hac jn- 
ful non te latet effe perhonorificum, ifthic 
proficifci tncitavit, fecundim Homericum il- 
lud, ‘Iyrpds dvijp woaauy avidgiog ddAwy. | 

Eos velim ita tractes, ut fciant meam com- 
mendationem apud te plurimim valere, Ac- 
cipies eodem tempore oratiunculam quandam 
meam,in pulchellum,nefcio quem terre filium, 
Gui Academie noftre conviciari aufus | eft: 
gan impuné, ut videbis, & quid apud iftiufmedi 
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vappam ac nebulonem valeat mucro ora~ 
tionis mez. Conturbavi, ut ait Cicero de fuis 
Commentariis, Galhcam nationem. Quid agit 
Hafez, deliciole noftre? Nunquamne car- 
sina illa fuaviffima, te interprete, prodibunt 
in Iucem? Placetne tibi verfio mea Anglica, 
carminis iftius Egher an Turki? Noftratibus 
certé quidem non difplicet. Vellem plures 
alias Anglicé vertere, fed otium non fuppetit. 
Neminem adhuc inveni, qut libellum tuum 
de re militari reddere digné poflet. Pre- 
fatio tua omnibus et docta et elegans videtur ; 
fed opus (quod tute ais in procemio) titulo 
Osulil bikm fi nezami’ limem aiunt non re- 
{pondere. Ejufdem libri wpurorumy Turcicé 
{criptum (cum czteris Conftantinopoli excufis, 
et belliffimo carminum Mefihii exemplari) in 
bibliothecé Regie noftre Societatis vidi. 
Cupio fcire, num facile fit omnes ees libros 
quos laudas, ab Ibrahimo editos, vel in Ger- 
mania, vel in Thracia, aut Hungaria emere? 
quod fi fieri poffet, illorum compos effe per- 
vellem: .Ecquidnam de Turcis novi? my 


sipivys ovdels My 5 Equidem, fimul ac de belli 
Ruffici exitu certior factus fuero, legationem 
Turcicam aperte petere conftitui ; nunc oc- 
culté et fufurratim. Rex, optime in me af- 
fetus ; ;. optimates fatis benevoli ; -‘mercatorum 
focietas admodim mihi favet: illud folum 
vereor, ne quis competitor potentior in {cenam 
prodeat, et me curfu, prevertat. Si petitio 
felicitér evaferit, dit boni! ws xalaveeniey cone § : 
primim, tuo Vindobonz fruar colloquio ; 
dein literis Afiaticis madebo ; Turcarum mores 
ex abditiflimis fontibus exhauriam-—-fin aliud 
contigerit, girocogylév. Exit forum ; non de 
crunt, ut {pero, caufz ; erit litium plena mef 
fis; reftabit eloquentiz ftudium; reftabit poc- 
fis, hiftoria, philofophia, quarum fingulis 
-recté- colendis vita noftra hecce humana, tow 
yoy Bpoto) éouey, vix. fuficiet. Multa alia habeo 
quz dicam, fed me imuperiofa trabit,—nou 
Proferpina, ut {pero, at fi qua eft fori ac ju- 
" diciotum fautrix Dea. Longiores literas ex- 
“peta: tu intered ad me quam longiffimas 
“mitte. Te unicé ac fraterné diligimus,— 
“Valel 
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JONESIUS ROBERTO ORME, 5. 
IV. Id. Apriles, Anno 1772. 


Quanta cum voluptate, quantaque admira- 
tione tui, hiftoriam de bello Indico legerim, 
facilits poffum animo compledti, quam ver- 
bis enarrare : ita enim dilucidé abs te confilia, 
res geftz, et rerum eventus declarantur, ut lis 
profeéto, dum legebam, non mente folum fed 
re intereffe, non tam le&or, quam actor effe, 
vifus fim. In primis mihi placebant vite ac 
nature hominum, aut rerum geftarum gloria, 
aut fapientiz laude florentium, abs te declara- 
te; nec minorem narrationi venuftatem affe- 
runt, locorum infignium defcriptiones, velut 
illa Gangis fluvii plané graphica; et fané ani- 
madverti non modo poetas, fed politiores 
omnium feré ztatum hiftoricos in fluviis de- 
fcribendis haud parum artis ac ftudii pofuiffe : 
fic Achel6um Thucydides, Telebéam Xeno- 
phon defcribit, uterque fuo in genere egregié; 
fed hic, ut femper, venuité ac breviter; ille, 
ut fepits, claté atque horridulé. Ad genus 
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-dicendi' quod attinet, -fi- elegantia’ et in 
verbis conftet, et in verborum collocatione, 
quam elegans oratio fit. oportet-tua, in: qua 
verba lectiffima, femperque apta‘ad ‘id, quod 
fignificant, ordine pulcherrimo collocantur ; 
quz laus eft in feribendo propé’ maxima. 
Quod fi hiftoriz tux partem alteram, que a 
te jamdudum flagitatur, in lucem protuleris, 
cm bonis omnibus ac tui fimilibus gratum 
feceris, tum nominis tui famam latids diffu- 
deris: nec juftum videtur ornari abs te ac 
celebrari regionem Coromandelicam, fi ne- 
_giligatur ea, quam rex quidam Indicus de/icias 


terrarum vocitabat; Bengala.—vVale ! 


No. XXIII. 
JONESIUS F. P. BAYER HISPANO, S. 
| Prid. Cal. Mart. An. VV14. 


Libelli tui de Phenicum Lingua et 
Colonit, qui dubito doctiorne fit an jucundior, 
belliffimum exemplum accepi ; et quanquam 


vereor, ne aurea ents, tanquam aaa ihe | 
—LifeeViI cc : 


jlle Diomedes, permutare videar, mitte tz- 
men ad te, in grati {cilicet animi teftimonium, 
commentaries meos poéfeds Afiaticx, qui fi 
tibi arriferint, id {cito asia mihi volup- 
tati fore.—Vale t 
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JONESIUS H. A. SCHULTENS, 5. 
Ld, Jul, An. 1774. 
Adolefcentulum fumma modeftia, 
diligentia, virtute preditum, cui nomen, 
Campbell, quique ad. te hoc literularum 
pertulerit, majorem in modum tibi commen- 
do. Is in India mercaturam facturus eft; 
fed priufquam longam iftam et moleftam 
navigationem fufceperit, fermonibus quibuf- 
dam Europzis atque Afiaticis, et ex 
his precipué Perfico, addifcendis, operam 
eft daturus. Quantum li vel in ftudis vel 
in negetiolis adjumenti afferre poteris, tan- 
tum mihi allatum autumavero ; ipfim prete- 

rea tibi femper devinxeris, 

Quid agit Haritius nofter? Ecquando abs 
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te ornatus, prodibit in hicem? Nos in foro 
tempus confumimus; quicquid otli datur, id 
omne legibus interpretandis hiftorii{que legen- 
dis conferre copimur. Commentatios meos 
ad te mifi, quos te {pero accepiffe. Vale. 


No. XXV. 
H. A. SCHULTENS 
9 BP 9 908 a 
Sad, 
pit 
Quoties, amiciflime Jones, fortunati ejus 
temporis, quod in beata veftra infulad tran- 
fegi, fubit memoria, toties animum fentio 
miro quodam voluptatis fenfu perfundi, a 
gratiffimad recordatione jucunde tuz atque 
utilifima, qua frui mihi licuit, confuetudi- 
nis. Simul vero tui defiderium tam vehe- 
mentér, excitatur, ut abfentiam tuam feram 
zgerrimé. Quam animi zgritudinem fin 
mints tollere, at lenire pateft, dutce epiftols- 
rum commercium. Et reverd non illud 
oe Oe 


tempus indé-& reditu in patriam effluxiffet,. 
abfque. ut nihil prorfus de me audires, nifi 
cum ipfe variis, 1ifque infolitis, negotiis fuif- 
fem diftrictus ; tum timuiffem, ne ftudiorum 
tuorum moleftus effem interpellator. Tollit 
hunc metum gratifimum, quod nuper 4 te 
accepi commentariorum tuorum munus, quod 
ed mihi gratius accidit, quo videre inde li- 
cuit, mei memoriam tibi nondum excidifle. 
Maximas omnind ago habeoque gratias pro 
terfo illo tuo, atque elegantiffimo libro, 
quem fumma aviditate. legi, perlegi, relegi, 
et, ne vivam, obftupui. Simul tamen fin- 
cerus Mufarum noftrarum amator deploran- 
dam illarum fortem indolui, quibus in fum- 
ma cultorum fuorum penurid tantum virum 
eripiunt rauca fori jurgia. Ergone eas non 
habent venuftates, eas, gratias, ut allis qua 
not nifi opes et honorum titulos dotem adfe- 
runt, preferri mereantur? Ergone- non ita 
placet sola earum forma, et habitus elegantif- 
fiimus, fimul et fuaviflimus, ut cultores allicie 
ant, qui, {pretis aliis, perdité eas ament, iis | 
folis fe obletent, atque toti cum iis fint? Ignof 
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cas, mi Jonefi, talia amicé tecum expoftu- 
Janti. 

Operis tui non nifi pauca, duo forté vel 
tria, exempla hucufque ad nos funt delata. 
Fac, quefo, ne illorum copiam  ulterids 
nobis invideat librariorum focordia. Ac- 
ciples brevi orationem, quam hic loci habui, 
inauguralem de fimtbus fiterarum Orienta= 
lium proferend:. Tumultuarié confe@a, non 
potuit ita elaborari ac debuiffet, atque ipfe 
vellem, modo per tempus licuiffet. Jucun- 
difimum, quod obeo, munus hoc folum 
habet moleftiz, quod nondum liceat liberé 
quo velim divagari, atque in inftitutionibus 
grammaticis, le€tionibus exegeticis Veteris: 
Teftamenti, et enarrandis antiquitatibus Ju- 
daicis, tantum temporis confumere cogar, ut 
parum vel nihil legendis auctoribus Arabicis, 
multd minus Perficis, fuperfit. Sed tedium 
hoc ed libentits fero, quo, fi citd devoretur, 
majus inde otium mihi brevi fit nafci- 
turum. Et ubi femel omnem hanc lec- 
tionum farraginem fingulis annis repeten- 
-dam chartis ‘mandavero, ‘liber et mei juris 


Fotero totus his ftudiis incumbere. Mel 
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danenfem edendum fulcipere jam certum 
mihi eft deliberatumque. In editione paran« 
dA duo ad minimum luftra erunt impendenda. 
Quanta enim tum ipfius linguez, tum hiftoria- 
rum, rituum, et morum Orientalium cognitio 
ad id requiratur, fine quibus tamen tantum 
opus ne conandym quidem eft, ipfemet probé 
n6fti, An verd hic foetus, ubi ad maturita- 
tem pervenerit, obftetricantem manum facilé 
inventurus {it ae Ai,  Scheidius Profef- 
for Harderovicenfis in edendo Gieuhario oc- 
cupatur. | Sumptus tanto operi imprimendo 
neceffarios clm ferre non valeat, difficultatem 
hanc putat fublatam iri, fi 28 fafciculos, pra 
numero literarum divifos, feorsim in lucem 
emittat; ita ut pecunia ex primo fafciculo, 
qui literam } continebit, parata fufficiat im- 


primendo et fic porrd. | 


be sii 

Ceterum novi, quod ad te fcribam, nihil 
eft. Quam yellem tui iterum videndi copia 
taihi fieret! Sj id in te efficere yaleat per gla- 
ciem currendi ardor, ut Bankfium veftrum, 


faitatug eum in finem huc venires, jam non 
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aded frigora extimefco, ut contra {pérem in- 
tenfiflima, glaciefque folidiffimas et dit dura» 
turas. Quidquid fit, five hyeme, five zftate, 
nihil unquam poterit mihi gratius accidere, 
quam te hofpitem excipere. Uxor (quam 
anté 5 circiter menfes duxi) magno flagitat 
defiderio videndi Jonefium illum, de quo ma- 
ritum audit quotidié loquentem. Multum ea 
te falvere jubet, ut et pater meus, qui dici non 
poteft quantoperé legendis operibus tuis im- 
primis commentariis fuerit deleCtatus. Magno 
ille te honore profequitur, et diligit, et colit. 
——-Tu velim fcribas ad me quid agas; quid 
agant optime ille tue mater et foror, quas 
meo nomine plurimum quefo falutes, eafque 
certiores reddas, pratifimum me animum fer- 
vare et femper fervaturum pro infigni huma- 
nitate et varlis officiis, quibus me fibi devinx-. 
erunt.—Cztertim de me fic judices, quantim 
ego poflim, me tibi, omnibufque tuis fummo 
cum ftudio prafto femper futurum. Vale, 
mi Jonefi, meque ama, 
Scripfi Amfteladami, 
g Sept. 1774. 
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‘Feré oblitus eram de principe noftro Da- 
mafceno Yufeph (ni fallor) urls ad te {crip- 


fife. Valdé doleo eum tam dit hic latuiffe, 
ut biduo antequam hinc Bruxellam peteret, 
me primum inviferit. Miré dele@atus ful 
indole ejus liberali, generofa, et veré Arabic. 
Neque elegantiori doétrind vidébatur deftitu- 
tus. Sed de his tu melius judices, quam 
ego.—Ego hominem, quamdiu vivam, ama- 
bo, cujus jucundi fermenes me febri laboran- 
tem ita recrearunt, et totum quafi occuparunt, | 
ut peflimo morbo redire cupienti nullus locus 
fupereffet. 

Si velis ad me fcribere, quod quzfo facias 
cltiffimé, hzxc fit epiftole infcriptio: 

A Monf. ScHULTENS, 
Profefleur en Langues Orientales, 
Amfterdam. 

Accepi nuper catalogum librorum, quit 
apud Whitium venales proftant. ‘Nifi mo- 
leftum fit, gratifimum mihi feceris, fi ipfum 
jubeas hos libros mihi refervare, quos brevi 
curabo, fimul miffA pecunid, ut huc deferan- 


tur; 


% 
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No. 419 Elmacini Hiftoria Saracenica—13 
Sh. 
1100 Herbelot. 31. 3 Sh. | 
1471 Geogr. Nubientfis verfio. 4. Sh, 
5909 Eutychius. 15 Sh. | 
2091 Hunt in Proverbia VII. 1 Sh, 
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JONESIUS H. A. SCHULTENS, S. 
Prid. Non. Oct. 1774. 
Gratiffimas abs te literas accepi, datas V Id. 
Sept. fed feritis quam vellem mihi redditas, 
quod in maritim’ Cantii parte zftatem egi, et 
nuper admodum Londinum redii; Commen- 
tarios meos abs te et patre tuo probari, vehe- 
mentér gaudeo; quod addis amiciffimé tu qui- 
dem et humaniflimé, zgré te ferre, me poli- 
tioris doctrine defertorem effe, agnofco bene- 
volentiam expoftulationis tua. Sed, mi Al- 
berte, non eft integrum; jacta eft alea} libri 
mei omnes, cim impreffi thm manufcripti, 
preter eos, qui ad jureconfulti et oratoris 


officium pertinent, in arcd Oxonii otiantur; 
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et flatui, per viginti minimum: annos, nullis 
rebus, nifi aut forenfibus aut politicis, operam 
navare. Confilii mei rationes longo fermone 
perfequi non eft neceffarium: illud fufficiet 
dicere, me, fi Rome vixiffem aut Athenis, 
oratorum et illuftrium, civium labores, vigi- 
lias, pericula, exilium, invidiam, mortem de- 
nique, vel umbris poétarum vel philofopho- 
rum hortis antelaturum fuiffe. Idem facien- 
dum in hdc Anglorum republicd, que nec 
Romanz nec Athenienfi cedit, et fentio, et a 
pueritia fenfi, et femper fentiam. Porro au- 
tem, tametfi literarum politiorum venuftatem 
facilé agnofco, tamen valdé me delectat 
id quod a Neoptolemo in tragoedid dicitur, 
Philofophari juvat fed paucis ; et illud Hippo- 
crateum, ‘O 6:G» Boayos, 4 rexvy papa, 6 xaspG» ofvs. 
Strenué denique affeverabo alias efle majores 
artes, que non folim fructus, fed et dulcif- 
fimos fruétus, afferunt, Quid! nullamne at- 
tulit animi voluptatem: divina illa Mathefis 
Archimedi, geometrarum principi, cum in 
theoremate demonftrando adeo intenté cogi~ 


tationem defixiffet, ut-captas effe Syracufas nog 
sentiret? Quid! ullamne rem jucundiorem aut 
nobiliorem effe putemus, quam juris patrii 
unum ftudium, de quo velim in memoriam 
revoces qtid dicant in Ciceronts de Orgtore 
libris L. Craffus et Q. Sceevola? Quid! exifti- 
mafne Suad1m illam, cujus medulla ab Ennio 
dicitur Cethegus, qui et flos populi ab eo- 
dem vocatur, aut Thaliz aut Polyhymniz fua- 
vitatis palmam concedere? Quid! eftne ali- 
quis qui non M, Tullii fimilis effe, cujus, 
cim in omni mallet vita tim in {tudiis, ex= 
emplar et quafi Wav mihi proponam, quam 
aut Varronis eruditiffimi viri, aut Lucretii, 
pote ingeniofiflimi? Quod fi veré infuave 
et horridum fuiffet juris noftri ftudium, quod 
eft longe fecis, tamen reprehendendus non 
effem, fi cum veteribus {apientiffimis, et cum 
ipfa fapientiz ded, Athenarum fautrice, Mi- 
nerva, fru@uofam atque utilem olivam fterili 
jauro anteponerem.. Ut aperté loquar; non 
eft mei ftomachi nobilium virorum. arrogan- 
tlam, que a poétis et literarum cultoribus dee 


_woranda:eft, perferre. Hee tibi amicé expof. 
‘tulantijamicé refpondeo ; tuam. autem .volun- 
tatem, egregi¢é in me perfpectam et cognitam, 
{cito mihi perjucundam efle. Orationem 
tuam avidé.expecto. _Labores tuos omnes, et 
precipué Meidanenfe, opus biluftre, fortunet 
‘Deus! Mens fit, oro, fortis et conftans doctif- 
fimo Scheidio, ut opus immeafum quod me- 
ditatur, Atlanteis humeris fuftinere valeat. 
Induftriam ejus, omni laude dignam, admiror ; 
fed poft Meninikii fatum, non loquor de opere, 
fed de ipfius miferiis, non eft viri prudentis 
(et qui fibi haud fapit, nihil fapit) navem 
fuam tam incerto mari, atque adeo propé nau- 
fragii periculo exponere. Rege dignum opus 
eft, fateor; fed cenfum requirit regis. Veré 
tibi gratulor, gratulantur tibi_ mater et foror 
mea, felicitate nuptiarum tuarum. Schulten- 
fie tux, quam amabiliffimam effe certd {cio, 
et patri tuo, viro optimo, falutem impertio 
plurimam. Gratum habeo, quod me Amfte- 
ledami videre ‘cupis; mihi quoque fummz 


exit voluptati tecum in patrid tua colloqui; 
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gudd fi tu frui liceret confuetudine, glacies. 
veftra Hefperidum hortis effet ameenior, nec 
ipfa Tempe adire magis cuperem ; fed, propter 
forenfes occupationes, aftas mihi ad. peregri-- 
‘nandum erit commodior. Polliceor.tibi me, 
vel anno proximo, vel poft eum venturo, 
menfe Julio aut Augufto, apud te perlibenter 
commoraturume | 
Jofephum, hominem Syrum, tibi placuiffe 
letor, et gaudeo illum per Germaniam iter 
facturum effe. De illo fatis longa eft hifto- 
ria; qui, nifi ego primariis hujus civitatis viris, 
qui apud regem plurimum valeant, feduld 
exoraiffem, Londini aut vixiffet miferrimus, 
aut mortem obiiffet immerito. Libros quos 
emere voluifti, tibi refervat Bibliopola. Lite- 
rulas ad te meas Idibus Juliis fcriptas, quas ad 
te perferendas dedi adolefcenti Campbello, 
nondum, ut arbitror, accepifti. Regis Hif- 
paniz filius, Gabrielis, princeps juventutis, ad 
me mifit Salluftium fuum fplendidiffimé im- 
preffum.- Id mihi fymmo honori duco, gra- 
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tiafque perdiligentér egi. Audiifti fine dubio 
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de Brucid, hominis Scoti, peregrinationibus i 
Syviam, Arabiam, Abyfliniam, Nubiam, igyp< 
tum;—cui non domus fua nota magis eft, 
quam Rubri Maris littus, et Nili fons.—Mul- 
tos fecum attulit codices-Ethiopico fermone 
feriptos, et, inter alios, Enochi vaticinium, li- 
brum antiquum, fed inter Sibyllina volumina 


. * 


numerandum. 


% # * * * 


Dum hee {cribebam, venit ad me quidam 
qui attulit codicem, ut aiebag, manu {criptum, 
quem 4 Montacuto, nobili Anglo, Venetiis ac- 
ceperat, ut ad me perferret. Aperui librum; 
inveni bellifimum et perfectiffimum Mota 
nabii exemplar, cum epiftol& verfibus Arabicis 
ad me feriptd, ab Abderrabman nefcto quo, 
quem fortaife in Afia Montacutus viderat. 
Gratiffima eft do@i Atabis in me benevolentia; 
verfus appofui; neutiquam me dignor tam ex- 
aggeratis laudibus; fed ndfti magniloquentiam 
Afiaticorum.. Noli jam putare me Motanabit 
poémata continué perlecturum; latebunt Ox- 





onii, cttm cateris iftis fimilibus thefaurte mets 
Velim tibi perfuadeas te 4 me plurimi fieri, 
nec quidquam mihi jucundius effe poffe, quam 
abs te fepiffimée longiffimas epiftolas accie 
pere. Cura ut valeas, meque, ut facis, amare 


pergas. 
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JONESIUS F. P. BAYER, S. 
4 Non. Oct. 174. 
Vix reperio quibus tibi verbis agam 
gratias, quod Salluftii hiftoriam charte {plen- 
didiffime perpulchré impreflam, et in fermo- 
nem Hifpanum elegantér converfam, ad 
me mittendam curaveris; eodemque me, no- 
vum hominem et privatum, honore affeceris, 
quo non nif magnos reges et illuftres acade~ 
mias, antea dignatus es. Sed incipienti mihi 
hiteras ad te mittere, dubium omnino vitum eft, 
gratularerne tibi prits de praftantiflimo i inter- 


pretationis fcriptore, an gratias agerem quod 
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mihi aded jucundum tui prypdeuny dediffles, 
Auguror fané clarius lumen bonarum artium, 
ac feientiarum. acceflurum patrie tux, in qua 
regivs adolefcens eo fit ingenio edque dodrind 
preditus, ut hiftoricorum Romanorum princi- 
pem luculentér interpretari, notif{que eruditis 
illuftrare poffit. Quam paucifunt in aliis re- 
gionibus juvenes primarii, qui tantum opus 
perficere aut velint, fi poffint, aut poffint for- 
taffe, fi velint! Salluftii graviffimum opus, 
fapientid et dignitate plenum, bené intelligere, 
permagnum eft; apté illuftrare, egregium ; 
bellé vertere, admirandum. Hac omnia fi 
vir privatus effeciffet, laude dignus effet; fi 
adolefcens, honore decorandus ; fi et juvenis 
et princeps juventutis, fumimis honoribus pra- 
-conii more perfequendus. 

Lingue veftre ftudium dodifime com 
plures jam annos intermifi; fed memini mie 
Alonzi heroicum poéma, Garcilaffi carmina, 
Cervantis lepidas fabellas, magna cum volup- 
tate legiffe. Nihil tamen, ita fortunaté vivam, 
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plegantiug aut politius legi, quam Saluftii ver- 
‘fionem; st libentér doctiffimo autori affen- 
tior,chm oe in'‘procemia, “linguam veftram 
“ dd Latini fermonis ¢ravitatem proximé ace 
 cedere.” Pergat igitur juvenis amabiliffi- 
mus clim.de patria {ua tim de humano genere 
bene mereri; efficiatque ut omnibus hujus eyi 
principibus viris facilé fit anteponendus. Si 
mihi -liceat eloqui qued fentio, auctor fim ut 
M. Tullii feré divinis operibus quam diligen- 
tiffimé navet operam; que neminem unquam 
legiffe puto, quin legendo factus fit et eloquen- 
tior et doftior. Digna eft admirabilis illa ad 
Quintum fratrem de provincia adminiftrand4 
epiftola, quz ab omnibus in terrarum orbe re- 
gibus memoritér quotidid recitetur, Digni 
funt libri de Offictis, de Finibus, de Queftioni- 
bus Tufculanis, qui centiés perlegantur. Dignz 
-Orationes feré fexaginta que in omnes Europe 
linguas convertantur. Nec vereor affirmare 
fedecim: illos | epiftolarum ad Atticum libros 
hiftoriis feré omnibus (Salluftio excepto) pra 
flare. Quod ad tua ipfius opera attinet, liber 
tuus jucundiffimus 4 me diligenter et lectus eft 
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et legetur.—Audio te ejufdem verfionem Iis~ 
tinam meditari, quam ut perficias oro, gea- 
tium exterarum gratia. Nihil ini'eo quod fit 
mutandum video, nihil’ quod non laudan- 
dum. Pervelim plures tuos antiquitatum 
Afiaticarum et Africanarum libros in lucem 
proferas. Ecquid harum rerum ftudiofis gra- 
tiufne optare poflim? Tu, interea, vir claril- 
fime, et meo et reipublicz literarizg nomine, 


etiam atque etiam vale. 


No. XXVIII. 
JONESIUS G. S. MICHAEL, S. 

Prid. Non. Novem. 

Peto a te ne me putes libros tuos aut 

non legiffe, aut lectos neglexifle. De fabulis 
Hebrzorum neque a te prorfus diflentio, nec 
tamen yfquequaque tibi affentior. Nolui igi- 
tur, re nondum {atis exploratd et cognita, ab 
opinigne vulgari ‘recedere. Czterum com- 
mentarios noftros abs te probari lator. Quod 
queris, ferione Mufas Afiaticas et politiores 
literas deferuerim, njhil {cito effe verius ; nec per 
viginti annos quidquam dehis rebus aut feribam 
aut meditabor. Totus in foro fum, et in juris 
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noftri ftudio frapray Deyo, tua tamen opera, 
teque ipfum, vir optime atque humaniffime, 


plurimi a ee faciam. — ee : 


No. XXIX. | 
H. A. SCHULTENS JONESIO, S. 

Fan. 6, 4775. 

ef his diebus, quibus molefti et info- 

liti labores totum me occupatum tenent, ne id 
quidem temporis mjhi fupereft, ut de epiftolis 
exornandis cogitare liceat, tamen non potui 
do¢tiffimo Byjornftahlio nihil literarum ad te 
dare, cum ut haberet, quo optatus ipfe 
aditus ad te patefieret; tum, ut videres, 
me tui non immemorem vivere.— Jucun~ 
dum tibi erit cum Sueco noftro Phila- 
rabe colloquium. Non tantim enim mul- 
torum hominum mores vidit et urbes, 
fed Orientales etiam literas et callet egregié 
et amat vehementér. Deliciis (non olim, ut 
{cribis, fed etiam nunc) tuis addictum {cio per- 
gratum tibi futurum.—Accepi utrafque ria 
literas. Priores, quas Campbello dederas ad 
me perferendas, reddidit mihi ejus avunculus 
Cunningham, mercator hac in urbe degen 
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Ipfum adolefcentulum nondum vidi. Miffus 
eftin ludum quendam aliquot milliaribus hinc 
diffitum. Si huc redierit, conabor, quacunque 
in re potero, memet utilem ei praftare:—ad 
alteras brevi refpondebo. Tuinterim, mi Jo- 
nefi, fac ut’ valeas, meque amare perge. Op- 
timam tuam matrem et fororem, cxterofque 
communes amicos, meo nomine falutes quam 
plurimim.,— Vale. | 
Dabam Amftelodam1, 


vi Januaril, 1775. 


No. XXX. 

_ JONESIUS REVICZKIO, S. 
Dat. Londini, xiv Kal. Feb. Anno 1775. 
Noli putare me tui oblitum, quod raras 
a me literas accepifti; neque enim habui cui 
recté fafciculum darem, nec tabellartis incertis 
aéoxyy nofttram familiarem volui committere. 
Nefcio pretere’ an hoc literularum ad te per- 
venturum fit, et vereor de re qualibet apertilis, 
ut foleo, loqui; ctm tua ad me humaniflima 
epiftola, Varfovie Idib. Jan. data, refignata 
mihi reddita fit, quod puto hanc noftram fore, 
priufquam tu illam recipies. Me.-feito infinitis 
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in urbe et in tuga occupationibus impediri, 
quod minus literis dem opéram.. Libros edidi 
duos; quos tum demim accipies, cum aliquem 
invenero, cui prudentér eos committam. Scribe 
ad me literas, amabo te: nihil mihi amicitia 
tua jucundius effe poteft. Quam vellem aut tu 
huc veniffes, aut ego iftuc, ut una vivere pof- 
femus. Difplicuit mihi legatio Turcica. Vi- 
vam in patria, que bonis civibus haud facilé 
caret; jamdudum enim caada. O, quam le- 
tarer, fi te huc legatum videre poffem: haud 
inviderem aut Europz aut Afizregibus! Tu 
interet, mi Reviczki, etiam atque etiam 


vale! 


No. XXXI. 
REVICZKIUS JONESIO, S. 


Quanta fim Letitia affectus, acceptis 
tuis amantiffimis literis, facilé perfpicies, fi 
amorem in te meum plené cognitum habueris. 
Ego occupationibus quibus eram haétents 
impeditus, frequentits hoc tanto folatio frut 
non potui, idque humaniffimé a te factum ap 


nofco, ut eo tempore acciperem tuas literas 


ud non expectarem. Etfi autenitutius fore 

érediderim nequid literis committamus, quod, 
fi prolatum fit, molefté feramus; tamen refig~ 
nationem epiftole mez, de qua me edoces, ca- 
fui potits quam ftudio tribuo. Non dubito 
quin oceupatiflinius fis, cum te forenfibus exer- 
citationibus totum dedideris. Quare non equi- 
der jam te rogo ut ad me affidud {cribas, fed 
hoc te fcire volo, quod mihi ad fcribendum 
plus otii quam antea contigerit, poftquam ex+ 
aclis nuperrime biennalibus comitiis (tadio 
autem fecularibus) laborem pene omnem ex- 
antlavi. Hzc de publicis negotiis harum par- 
tium.—De Britannicis autem nihil cognovi 
ex tuis literis; fed ex aliis abundé comperio 
quantum vos coloniarum interni motus, et 
bello externo difficiliores, exagitant. Me jam 
muneris et officii mei, non tam ardui quam in- 
prati, faftidium cepit; nec alia mihi confolatio 
eft hujus ingentis moleftiz, nifi quod {pero 
non amplius longiorem annua fore. Nez ego 
effem Londini libentér, atque utinam aliquod 


in illdurbe Reipublice mez, -e airixoy OPUS effi- 





usb wodvxépivey elev, nihil fané tali provincid jucua- 
dius accidere mihi poffet.. Quod fi Diis in- 
fperato vifum fuerit, tu velim mihi ibi prefto 
fis, ut tuo confortio tuaque familiaritate, ut” 
confuevi, in omnibus rebus atar. Libros quos 
te edidiffe fcribis, nulla mentione argumenti, 
confequi aveo, nec dubito quin eorum leétione 
mirum in modum obleéter. Vale; et ut me 


ames, vehementér te rogo. 


No. XXXII. 
JONESIUS H. A. SCHULTENS, 8. 


Vide quantim 4 libertate abfim, ego 
{cilicet, qui 7s erevfeclay folebam pra me 
ferre! Volens equidem, atque adeo ardentér 
cupiens, te Amftelodami vifere, pollicitus 
étiam tibi, me hoc demtim anno apud te fu- 
turum, varlis et magnis negotiis-Londini deti- 
neor. Scito me unum efle € fexaginta viris 
lis, qui de debitoribus bona cedentibus judi- 
cant. Officio huic fatis ineft utilitatis, lucri 
non nimis: me tamen per majorem anni par- 
tem in hac urbe defixum tenet. Adde ftudia 
neceflatia, et forenfes o¢cupationes, magnum- 


qué Opus refpondendi cliehtibus de guéftiont!- 
bus juris. Gracos tameri oratores lelito ; et 
Ifei utiliffichas orationes patrio fermoné con- 
verti. Quid apit interea Meidaniué ? quid FHa- 
firius? Pergas velim eos ornare, ita tamen ut 
cures valetudinem: Vale! | 

—vij Id. Dee: MpceLxxvVi. 


No. XXXIII. 
H. A. SCHULTENS JONESIO, S. 

Dici vix poteft quantoperé me exhilara= 
tent litere tuz, breves illa quidem, fed officii 
et humiariitatis plenifime. Pudet profecto, 
me tam fero ad eas refcribere, ut jure mihi 
videar a te reprehendendus, tanquam tuorum 
erga me beneficiorum parum memor: quam 
verd fufpicionem graviffimam ut omni vi at- 
que opera deprecor; fic nolo equidem, nec pof- 
fum, omnem négligentia culpam prorfus dif- 
fiteri. —Habes, mi Jonefi, réum confitentem 3 
fed ignoftas, quafo, meliora in futurum polli- 


centi,—Praterea multe fant et. infinite fere 





_ becupationes mez; que me vik finunt ref{pie 





taié,—certé feribere volentem, continud jie 
bent officium illud in aliud tempus rejicere: 
Jufta tibi videbitur hae excufatio, ubi dixero, 
de Meidanio meo per hos 5 menfes ne quidem 
fuiffe cogitatum. Nunc verd, pauld plus otii 
nactus, intermifflum laborem brev) refumam, 
cujus perfequendi moleftiam multtm fubleva- 
bit ingens et rarum beneficium, quod 4 biblio- 
thece Leidenfis curatoribus nuper impetravi, 
ut, non tantum. codicem Meidanii, fed alins 
etiam, quibus indigeo, huc mecum deferam, 
eo{que, quamdit opus erit, in ufus meos adhi- 
beam. Itaque tam infigni benevolentia miri- 
ficé adjutus, pergam acritér, quantum per alias 
occupationes licebit, in defcribendo codice, 
conficiendis indicibus neceffariis, (fine, quibus 
in tali opere exfequendo nihil proficitur,) et 
augendo atque ornando omni editionis appa-~ 
ratu, qui jam paulatim fub manibus ccepit in- 
crefcere ;—utinam modo liceret omne illud 
tempus, quod multum reludtanti, egerrime- 
que interdum ferent, {furripiunt cujufcunque 
generis lectiones, quas dicimus, coram difcis 
pulis, aliifve auditoribus chm publicé, thm 
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privatim, haberide, his meis deliciis unicé im:+ 
perideré.—Sed tres, quatuorve annos prévided 
itt hoc piftrino adhuc fore confumendos, nec 
priis me indé liberandum, quam majore re- 
fim copia inftrudo, facilé mihi erit hujyufmodi 
tecitationes abf{que longa meditatione effun- 
dere, et, ut nos dicere folemus, tanquam ex 
Manica excutere:—interim jacet Haririus, ja 
cent poéte Arabes; jacent etiam, quod ve- 
hementér doleo, litere Perfiez, molles illx et 
elegantes, quarum addifcendarum tua me tant 
cupiditate incendifti, ut quidquid evenerit, fi 
modd vivam et valeami, certum fit delibera~ 
tumaue, raro apud nos exemplo, totum me illis 
tradere. De edendo Haririo parim abett, ut 
defperem. Conftitueram folum textum exhi- 
bere, ex optimis, qui ad manum erant, codi« 
cibus expreffum, eique verfionem ab Avo pa 
tatam et abfolutam adjungere :—hoc fi praftas 
tem, videbar mihi fine temporis difpendio, et 
interea dum aliud agerem, utilitati publice fa- 
tis confulere. Sed funt, quorum judicio mul- 
tum mihi deferendum eft, partim etiam volun- 


tate obtemperandum, qui confiliam illud dif- 
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fuadéant, et ferid hortentur, ne in lucem pros. 
deat fine excerptis ex Tébrizio aliifve gram- 
maticis, vel etiam fine annotationibus quibuf- 
dam meis, Ego quidem non ita fentio: fed 
eft horum auétoritati cedendum, idedqueexpec- 
tandum, donec major mihi facultas fit talem 
editionem rité ornandi. Scheidius nofter his 
diebus edidit primam particulam Lexici Gieu- 
hariani, que ex capite L five » jw?! — 
ufque ad finem litere GC ad 3 decurrit, et 
200 feré paginis comprehenditur.—Putat in- 
tegrum opus cum verfione Latinad edendum, 
10 volumina, unumquodque mille paginarum 
foreimpleturum. Diverfa funt hominum ju- 
dicia. Ipfe quidem in perfequendo tam im- 
menfo opere, adeo nullam moleftiam previdet, 
ut etiam de Phiruzabadio aliifque auctoribus 
edendis interdum cogitet. Alii verd inftitu- 
tum arbitrantur infinitis obfeptum difficultati- 
bus, nec unquam, nifi aureus quidem imber 
ipfi decidat, ad finem perducendum :—et hoc 
quidem unicum eft, quod in Arabicis hodié in- 
ter nos agitur, nifi quod Willmettus, juvenis 


theologus, fed eruditus, gloflarium parat in. 


| ALY 
Haririum, Arabthiadem, et Coranum.—lInci- 
pientibus opus utiliffimum, quédque multhm 
proderit tis, qui, Lexici Goliani caritate, ejuf- 
que comparandi difficultate, folent interdum 
ab harum literarum ftudio deterreri. Melior 
eft Grecarum literarum et Latinarum apud 
nos conditio; quod equidem non invideo, nec * 
miror, fed ferrem adhuc Jenius, f1 modo aliqua 
hujus felicitatis pars in Orientales etiam literas 
redundaret.—Habemus Ruhnkenium in elabo- 
rando Velleio Paterculo, Burmannum in Pro- 
pertio, Wyttenbachium in Plutarcho, Tollium 
in Apollonii Lexico Homerico, eodem quod 
eft 4 Villoifonio in Gallia editum, occupatos. 
Phalaridis epiftola, de quarum auctore tanta 
fuit inter veftrates Boyleium et Bentleium 
controverfia, brevi in lucem emittentur. Vi- 
diftin elegantiffimam Ruhnkenn differtatio- 
nem de vita et fcriptis Longini? Multa 
{unt ejus exempla in Angliam delata:—fin vi- 
deris, curabo, ut, datd occafione,; eam acciplas. 
Prodibit etiam intra paucas hebdomadas biblio- 
theca quadam critica, duobus vel tribus fafci- 


culis, quovis anno, edenda, cujufque duplex 
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erit inftitutum. Alterum, ut novos libros, fed 
optimos, commemoret, ex omni genere lite- 
rarum, que ad eruditam antiquitatem pertie 
nent; alterum, ut nova quedam et inedita, 
{ubindé interfpergat. Latent quidem ejus aucr 
tores, vel potius, latere cupiunt; etfi quofdam 
gllorum certiffimé prodet cim haud vulgaris 
eruditio, tim rara fcribendi elegantia. Nec 
tamen ita funt mihi prorfus ignoti, quin hoc. 
aufim confidentér affirmare, magnoperé tibi 
hunc libellum effe placiturum:—funt autem in 
ila focietate quidam ex amicis meis atque fa- 
miliaribus, quiid a me petant, ut commenda- 
tione mea, bibliopolam Londint habeant, ad 
quem poffint exempla quedam tranfmittere. 
Cogitavi de Elmfleyo, cui haud grave erit, vi+ 
ginti, vel etiam paucioribus exemplis experiri, 
quem fucceflum libellus ifte inter vos fit habi- 
turus.—Sed volui prius hac de re ad te {cri- 
bere, ut vel ipfe, vel alius quifquam tuo hors 
tatu, promptior fit ad illum negotium fufcipi- 
endum. Eft adhuc aliud, idque majoris mo- 
menti, quod, me tanquam proxenetd quodam 


uf, vehementfr 4 te flagitant:—nempé ex 
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Orientalibus literis, imprimis verd Arabicis, 
‘Perficifque nonnulla in Bibliothecam conferre 
éupientibus auctor fui, ut, cum pauei libri in 
hoc genere prodeant, pauciores etiam aliqua 
commemoratione digni fint, vacuum hunc lo- 
cum relinquerent brevioribus differtationibus 
rysdiacuacs, sarpSass vel quacunque tandem no- 
mine aliquid acciperent, quod ad hac ftudia 
promovenda egregié conducat. Ipfe promifi, 
me interdum, fi nihil melius haberent, bio- 
graphias quafdam ex Jbn Chalikane fuppedita- 
turum. Tunc illi laudare quidem hoc con- 
filium, fimul verd vehementér 4 me petere, ut 
Jonefio hujufmodi diatribas extorquerem :— 
nihil fore, quod hanc bibliothece partem or- 
natiorem redderet magifque commendaret :— 
me, fivera fint, que de mutua noftra amicitia 
femper in ore fero, facilé illud 4 te impetratu- 
rum. Vides igitur, mi Gulielme, quo me ad- 
duxerit frequens tui erga me amoris gloriatio: 
-—f{ed pareo eorum voluntati ed lubentits, qué 
pulchrior mihi indé fpes nafcitur, gravem 
quam fecimus tui jaQuram, aliqua ratione re- 


parandi.—lItaque oro te, obfecro et per vete- 
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rem illum tugm amorem Mufarum -Orientas 
lium, quibus tam flebile tui defiderium reli- 
quifti: per lam erga;amorem obteftor, ut, 
dumcommoda tibi eft iis g ratificandi occafio, 
hanc nobis felicitatem non invideas. Execute 
forulos ;—invenies multa parata, perfeQa, nee 
indigna, que2 lucem adfpiciant: quidquid 
mittes, erit illud acceptiflimum, et, vel addito 
tuo nomine, vel omiflo, uti ipfe ho¢ jufferis, 
bibliothecz inferetur, Si Anglicé quid fcrip- 
tum habeas, nec {fit tibi ejus Latiné vertendi 
opportunitas, illud equidem lubens fufcipiam, 
iftamque verfjonem aliis, qui funt Lating {er1 
bendi multo me peritiores, examinandam et 
corrigendam tradens curabo, ne tue laudi at- 
que exiftimationi aliquid detrahatur.--Nihil 
preterea addetur, omittetur, vel mutabitur, 
fed omnia erunt tua eadem illa, que miferis; 
quam in rem, fidem meam, fi opus effe putas, 
fanctiffimé interpono.—Tu, nifi moleftum eff, 
cito mihi refcribe, noftreque petitioni facilem 
te prabe ac benignum. 

Gratulor munus, quod aditum tibi ad ma- 
jora et pinguiora brevi patefaciet. Sed amif- 
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fam fibertatem, non tam tui, quim mel cauff, 
molefté fero. Nemini, ne Anglo quidem, 
mifera eft fervitus, quein utilitatem publicam 
fufcepta, virtutis eft et meritorum jufta remu- 
neratio, Mihi autem, qui, dum liber eras, 
fruftra te expeétavi, imprimis gravis eft illa 
tua fervitus, que tui videndi fpem fin minus 
omnem przcidit, at certé minuit, et multum 
extenuat.—Hunc tu nobis metum eripe, et fi 
quid vacui temporis tibi relictum eft;—erit 
autem interdum, nam habes 59 {ocios in mt- 
nere tuo tibi adjunéoe sid quefo ne priste?- 
mittas, fed huc excurrens, felicitaten: noftram 
jucundiffimo tuo adfpectu et colloquio augeas 
quam cumulatiflimé. Ego @uin ad vos ali- 
quando revertar, non defeCtu quodam vo- 
luntatis retineor; tantd enim cum voluptate 
repeto, memoria tempus illud, quo fuaviffima 
tu4 confuetudine fru mihi licuit, ut ne vivam, fi 
non ardentiffimos defiderio teneor in eandem 
felicitatem quanto ocils evolandi. Nec prohibet 
temporis anguftia, quandoquidem ita fert mu- 
neris mei ratio, ut per novem feré menfes pluri-- 
mis negotiis obrutus, tribus reliquis liber fim 


| ALT 
et homo mei jurls.—Quid igitur?—Dicam 
quod res eft, nec turpe exiftimabo talia amico 
indicaffe 
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Sterile ut ubivis, fic etiam in Belgio literatura: 
Orientalis folum neceffaria quidem at vitam 
lauté fatis alendam prebet; quod fuperfluum 
videri poffet neutiquam concedit. Donec igitur 
inexpectata quedam fertilitas advenerit, itineris 
Anglici iterum fufcipiendi {pes prorfus mibi 
evanuit. Sed gue fors fert, equo feram ani- 
ino. Quandoquidem verd hujus rel mentio- 
nem apud te injeci, addam etiam aliud, in quo 
tu forfan poteris egregic mihi adjuvare. Con- 
ftitui, ut rebus meis melits confulam eamque 
fuperfluitatem confequar, qua, etfi careri potelt, 
tamen grata eft et jucunda fruentibus, adolef- 
centulum circumfpicere, quem in edes reci- 
piam, cujufque mores dirigam ac gubernem:— 
fed cupio imprimis ex veftratibus aliquem re- 
cipere, cum quod rarius folent noftri homines 
pueros allis tradere, tum queéd. melius videtur 
(yides quam. ingenu®tecum agam)} — CUle 
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dam libertatem vendere, 4 qua-major eft laue 
tior merces expeCtanda.—Sed monet deficiens 
charta, ut tandem definam effe verbofior. Tu, 
{i me amas, brevi refcribes, quid tibi hdc de 
re videatur, et fi quid poteris mei caufa eff- 
cere, id {cio te lubentér facturum:—Ego qui- 
dem nunquam committam, ut quidquam, quod 
preftare poffim, a me fruftra petas. Uxor mea 
mecum te optimamque matrem tuam et foro- 
rem plurimum falvere jubet. Vale, mi Jonefi, 


Schultenfiumque tuum amare perge. 


Amfteledami, Prid, Non. Mail. 


AAXIV. 
JONESIUS H. A. SCHULTENS, S. 


Amicé tibi et fuavitér hortanti, ut novo 
operi apud vos mox edendo #avey meum con- 
ferrem, certé non deeflem, fed pangerem nef- 
cio quid, ut poflem; nifi omnino egerem otio, 
Cum enimofficium meum judiciale, tum forenfis 
labor, lucubrationes continue, dicendi medita- 
tio, actio caufarum, et in jure refpondendi mu- 
nus, vix horulam mihi concedunt ad fomnum, 
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et ad cibum eapiendum. Quod me jucundif- 
fimé foecefti cértiorem quid tu agas, quidque 
in patria tu4 agatur, gratias ago maximas, 
Ego fi quem Anglum’generofum et bené locu- 
pletem invenero, qui vel filium vel pupillum 
ad recolendas humaniores literas iftinc mit- 
tere yoluerit ; laudis tua me verum preconem 
fore polliceor, nec in re quapiam tibi defutu- 
rum. Hoc tamien quam fit incertum, tu non 


ignoras. Vale, meque dilige. 
IV, Cal. Jul. 1777. 


No. XXXV. 


REVICZKIUS JONESIO, S. 
Varsovie, 17 Marti, 1779, 
Pertulit ad me nuper Duninius binos 
tuosvariz eruditionis libros, noviffimé in lu- 
cem editos, quibus vehementér delectatus {um ; 
nam et memorem te adhyc mei ex munere 
hoc gratus recognovi, et fingularis illa doGtrina, 
qua {cripta tua referta luxuriant, voluptatem, 
cum profedtu legenti adtulit, et ad obliterata 
pene jam in animo meo hujufeemodi ftudia, 


iterum recolenda, ftimulum addidit: Vitam 
EE2 
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‘Pexlici Sehach Nadir jam antea princeps Ada- 
mus Ggartorifki linguis Oricntis non infelicitér | 
addidtus, legendam mihi obtulit, et. que in 
diatribe adjuncta honorificé de me meminifti 
indigitavit; fed ea quidem amori erga me tuo 
unice adfcripta velim, N une quod ameenio- 
ribus literis nuncium dare, et Themidis facra- 
rio unicé te devovere decreveris, fine Reipub- 
lice literariz yaCtura fieri poffe non cenfeo, 
neque futurum {pero, quin te Melpomene naf- 
centem vidit, et nolentem volentem fub fuo 
imperio coércebit. Mihi jam in feptimum 
annum, et ad faftidium ufque Viftulz, littora 
coluntur, félicioribus mutanda, ni fallor, ex- 
tincto, fi diis placet, in Germania bello. 
Quanté gratiis in Britanni4 nec longé 4 te, 
tempus, meum tranfigerem, fi me fata meis pa- 
terentur ducere vitam aufpiciis! Sed quocun- 
que locorum forte compulfus fuero, amare te 


non definam. Vale. 


No. XXXVI. 


H. A. SCHULTENS JONESIO, S. 
Quanjuam plurimis occupationibus. et 
“pits et nugc maximé, impedior, 4 confcri 
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bendis epiftolis, per quas veteris amiciti# me- 
moria recolatur, a cujus rei fuavitate atque , 
deleétatione moleft? fero me abduci: tamen 
tale mihi videtur argumentum literarum tua- 
rum, quas his diebus accepi, ut melius fit tri- | 
bus duntaxat verbis ad eas refpondere, quam, 
dum meliorem quero {cribendi opportunita- 
tem, nimia cunctatione efficere, ut vel nihil 
ad caufam tuam, que in fummo meo erga te 
ftudio, quam maximé mea eft, juvandam 
preftare queam, vel, etfi a me juvari non’ 
poffis, in fufpicionem veniam negligentie in 
amicis colendis, eorumque voluntati ac -defi- 
derio obtemperando. 

Enimvero, mi Jonefi, intellexi tuam petitio- | 
nem graviffimi muneris, ac gloriofiffimj, quod, 
fi virtute non fautoribus ambiendum fit, haud 
fcio in quem conferri poflit te digniorem, at- 
que ornatiorem cum ingenio, plurimarum re- 
rum utilifimarum cognitione, admirabili elo- 
quentiz vi et preftanti4; thm verd patria ac 
libertatis amantiorem, qui communi rerum 
veltrarum calamitati fuccurrat majore coniilia,. 
prudentia, fortitudine, animi integritate, cui 
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igitur alma Mater noftra (nam patere me hdc 
appellatione pietatis meo fenfui gratificari) fa- 
lutis ac profperitatis fuze curam tutius com- 
mittat. 

Sed hunc tuum, qui palam cognitus eft, 
libertatis amorem nonne in hdc temporum 
perverfitate tibi putas nociturum efle? Ferentne 
plurimi, a quorum fuffragiis eares pendet, per- 
fonam Academiz in comitiis publicis a, Julio 
Melefigono fuftineri? Belge quidem, de terumt 
veftrarum ftatu fic judicant, difficile effe bono 
viro, qui libertatis amore puiblict profiteatur, 
ad rempublicam gerendam admoveti. 

Vertim hee dices nihil ad me pertinete: 
gnodd quodcunque in me eft, omni ftudio 
conferam ad caufam tuam promovendam. At- 
que hoc ipfum eft, de quo velim pauld plura 
ex te fcifcitari : quomoado et apud quos illud 
ftudium profitendum fit ac declarandum. He- 
beamne poteftatem fuffragium mittendi, cujus 
ratio pro caufa tu4 habeatur? Id quidem 
vix credidero. An verd ex amicis meis 
Oxonienfibus illi compellandi fint, a quorum 
pmicitia, benevolentid, et humanitate aliquid 
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Ipefare aufim, veluti Kennicottus, Whitius, 
Winftanlejus? Tu mihi prima mox occa- 
fione refcribas, atque indices quid agendum 
fit. Habebis me tui ftudiofifimum, nec ullé 
in re patiar oficium meum tibi deefe. 

Ego nunc Leide verfor, ubi ante annum 
feré cum dimidio, Patri meo defunéto fuccefhi 
in munere docendarum literarum Orientalium. 
Sed de his rebus cupio propediém pluribus ad 
tefcribere. Nam vehementér etiam {cire cupio 
quid tu agas, quid agant mater tua foemina- 
rum optima, et foror mihi amiciffima. Velim 
meo nomine plurimam iis falutem dicas, et 
obfequii atque amicitie mez fignificationem 
ad eas perferas. Vale, mi Jonefi, et me amare 
perge. 

Dabam, Lugduni Bat. 
Prid. Kal. Jun. 1780. 

Mifla {unt quaedam exempla catalogi biblio- 

thecwe patris mei, que vendetur menfe Sep- 


tembri, ad bibliopolam Londinenfem, puto 


ad Elmflejum, Ex iis juffi unum ad te de- 


ferri. 


& 
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No. XXXVIL. 


JONESIUS H. A. SCHULTENS, S. 

11 Kal. Fun. 1781. 

Ego de bello hoc facintoriffimo quid fet- 

tiam, tu non ignoras; quantus autem fim ty- 
rannorum Ofor, quaritus ver libertatis fautor 
et vindex, carmen hoc Alcaicum patrio fer- 
mone fcriptum, dilucidé monftrabit: fed in- 
humane forent literez que humaniores et pu- 
tantur et éffe debent, fi viri litengti, prafertim 
li qui ftudiis deleantur iifdent, bellum pluf- 
quam civile gererent!’ Perge me igitur Ba- 
tavus Anglum, ut: facis, amare; quémadmo- 
dim ego te, Anglus Batavum, et amo et ama- 
bo. Sdito me furi nuper hyemantem et feria- 
tum feptem illa noftrorum Arabim fir/penfa 
poémata, he vetliculo quidem omiffo, Anglicé 
reddidifie; totum opus, cum notis, et proceemio 
de vetuftioribus Arabize monumentis, proxi- 
mis g#ftivis feriié in lucem proferre ftatui. 
Tabrizzn commentarium ipfe poflideo; Zou- 
Zen wapegezey et notulas perutiles, cvjus libri 
pulchrius exemplar Lutetiz utendum accepi, 
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benigniffimt mihi commodavit collegiuitt: 
Trinitatis Cantabrigienfe. Sadi notas et ver- 
fionem Perficam cum 4nfari {choliis, et in- 
figni Cdeidaile editione, Oxonu habemus; 
fed omnino omnes editiones et commentarios 
accedere vehementér cupio. Avus tuns felicis 
memoriz, quem ego maximé, ut debeo, fem- 
per facio, carmina hc “ cedro digna” pre- 
dicat, feque ait, nifi fallor, codicem Nabaf 
Leydenfem in ptoprios ufus tranfcripfiffe. 
Preterea in bibliothec locupletifime Schul- 
tenfane indice, cujus unum exemplar, Hun- 
tero, amico meo, fidelitér tradidi, alterum ipfe 
avidé pervolutavi, hee verba legi: ‘‘ 6ggo. 
Septem Moallakat Arab. pucherrimeé fcripta.” 
Ecquis, amabo, codicem hunc emptum pofli- 
det? Quonam veniet pretio? Dolet, empto- 
rem mé non fuilles fed ego tunc variis et 
magnis negotiis ipfe /u/penJus de /ufpenfs ear- 

inibus ne cogitavi quidem. Adjuva me, per 

mufas oro, in opere hoc meo lauta fupellectile 

ornando; et quicquid habes vel notarum vel 

leGionun variarum apud te reconditum, de- 

ptome atqué imperti. Malta de familid tua 


grdpats dixi in procemio, plura et magnifica, 
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fed et vera diGarus. Sciré’ ifi primis velit, 
ullaine. a-feptem poétis, pratet Amriolkaifune 
ét Tarafem Latiné redditus apad vos prodierit. 
Librum meum, quem bené nitidum teddet 
Baunigartius pumex, expecta. Mater mea 
dileGiffima omnium muliérum fut, ut femper 
putavi, optima; eft, ut confido, fanctiflima ; 
ego me lu@tu macerare non definam. Te et 
Sthultenfiam tuam bené valere, fi quam citif- 
fimé certior factus fuero, id mihi erit gratif- 


fimum. Vale. 


No. XXXVIII. 
Baron REVICZKY to Sir W. JONES. 


Londres, 30 Fuin, 17189. 
MONSIEUR, 

Par la Veftale, frégate qui devoit conduire 
ala Chine le Colonel Cathcart, je vous ai en- 
Voyé une lettre, Monfieur, en réponfe a une 
belle epitre Perfanne, que le Sr. Elmfley libraire 
dans le Strand m’a fait tenir de votre part, et 
qui m’a fervi d’un temoignage bien agréable 
du précieux fouvenir dont vous continuez & 


m’honorer, malgré la diftance des licux qui 
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nous fépgre. Mais j'ai {gu que. Je Colona 
étant mort en chemin la Veftale. était retoure 
née en Angleterre, et j’ai lieu de foupsonner.. 
que par cet accident ma lettre n’a pas atteint | 
fa deftination. J'ai recu depuis peu un fu- 

perbe ouvrage que vous avez fait imprimer 4 | 
Calcutti, et qui feroit honneur a la plus celebre 
imprimerie de l’Europe, accompagné d’une 
auffi élégante qu’obligeante lettre, ot j’ai ree 
connue la main de quelque trés-habile Chattat, 
fije fuis encore en état d’en juger, car en vérité, 
faute de continuer a cultiver les langues Ori- 
entales, elles me font devenues fi étrangéres, 
que fi je n’en avois jamais rien appris. Je 
n’ai pas encore vu la belle écriture Arabe fi 
bien rendue par l’imprimerie, que dans le 
poéme Perfan dont vous m’avez fait l’honneur 
de me gratifier. Je fuis bien faché que pen- 
dant mon fejour 4 Londres j'ai été’ privé de 
votre chére compagnie, qui m’auroit éte d'une 
refource infinie; et j'ignore encore fi je jouirai 
de ce bonheur lors de votre retour, me voyant 
obligé de fuivre bientét ma nouvelle deftina~ 


tion 4 Naples, ot l"Empereur m’a nomme fon 
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Minifire,’ Mais quélfe que foit ma deftinée, 
je vous prie d’étre perfuadé, que l’abfence et 
if éloignement ne changeront jamais rien 4 Ja 
réfolution que j’ai prife d’étre toute ma vie par 
reconnoiffance et par inclination, 

Votre trés humble et trés obeiffant, 


Serviteur, 


REVICZKI. 
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Appendix. A. 


The Defign of “ Britain. Difcovered,” an 
Heroic Poem, in Twelve Book, 
By WILLIAM JONES. - 
Ne carmine quidem ludere contrarfuns fue- 
rit: ideoque mihi videtur M. Tullius tantum 
intuliffe eloquentiz lumen, qued in hos quo- 


que ftudiorum feceffus excurrit. 
Quintil. Infit. Lx. 5. 


The Idea of an Epic Poem, at Spa, July 
1770, Anno atat. 23. 


BRITAIN DISCOVERED: 
A POEM. 
IN TWELVE BOOKS. 


THE DESIGN. 

THE firft hint of this poem was fug- 
gefted by a paflage in a letter of Spenfer to 
Sir Walter Raleigh, where having explained 
“his intention in writing the Fairy Queen, he 


‘30 
adds, that if he found his image of Prince 
Arthur, and the ‘allegory of the twelve pri- 
vate virtues to be well accepted, he might, 
‘perhaps, be encouraged f6 frame the other 
part of political virtues‘in his perfon, after 
he came to be king. What Spenfer never 
lived to perform, it is my defign in fome 
,meaifure to fupply, and in the fhort intervals 
of my leifure from the fatigues of the bar, 
fo finifh an heroic poein on the excellence 
of our Conftitution, and the character of a 
perfect king of England. 

When this idea firft prefented itfelf to my 
mind, I found myfelf obliged, though un- 
willingly, to follow the advice of Boffu, who 
infifts, that a poet fhould choofe his fubje@ in 
the abftract, and then fearch in the wide field 
of univerfal hiftory for a Hero exactly fitted to 
his purpofe. My hero was not eafy to be 
found; for the ftory of King Arthur, which 
fnight have been excellent in the fixteenth 
century, has loft its dignity in the eighteenth; 
and it feemed below a writer of any genius 
to adopt entirely a plan chalked out by others; 


i 
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not to mention, that Milton had a defign in 
his youth, of making Agthur his hero; that 
Dryden has given ys a tketch of his intended 
poem on the fame fubject; and that even 
Blackmore had taken the fame ftory; whofe 
fteps it were a difgrace to follow. | 

_iIt only remains, therefore, to have recourfe 
to allegory and tradition; and to give the 
poem a double fenfe; in the firft of which, 
its {fubject is fimply this, the difcovery of 
our ifland by the Tyrian adventurers, who 
firft gave it the name of Britain; in the fee 
cond, or allegorical fenfe, it exhibits the chae 
racter above mentioned, of a perfect king of 
this country,—a character the moft glorious 
and beneficial of any that the warmeft ima- 
gination can form. It reprefents the danger 
to which a king of England muft neceflarily 
"be expofed, the vices which he muft avoid, 
and the virtues and great qualities with which 
he mutt be adorned. On the whole, Britain 
Difcovered, is intended as a poetical panegys 
Fic on our excellent Conftitution, and ap.™ 
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pledge of the author's attachment to it; as % 
natiqnal epic poem, like thofe of Homer, 
Virgil, Taffo, ‘Camoéns, defigned to cele- 
brate the honours of his Country, to difplay 
in a ftriking light the moft important’ princi- 
ples of politics and morality, and to incul- 
cate thefe grand maxims, that nothing cap 
fhake our ‘ftate, while the true liberty of the 
fabje@ remains united with the dignity of 
the fovereign, and, that in all f{tates, virtue is 


the only fure bafis of private and public hap- 





pines, 
A work of this nature might indeed have 
been written in profe, either in the form of 
a treatife, after the example of Ariftotle, or 
of a dialogue, in the manner of Tully, 
whofe fix books on government are now un- 
happily loft; or perhaps in imitation of Lord 
Bolingbroke, who has left us fomething of 
the fame kind in his idea of a patriot king: 
but as‘ poetry has the allowed advantage over 
mere profe, of inftilling moral precepts in a 
manner: more lively and entertaining, it wag 
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thought proper to deliver thé whale fubje@ 
in regular meafure,under the fi@tion of an 
heroic adventure. 

‘The poem. wil be written..in rhyme, like 
the tranflation of the Iliad -by Pope, and 
of the Eneid by Dryden; fince it has been 
found by experience, that the verfes of thofe 
poets not only make a deeper impreflion on 
the mind, but are more eafily retained in the 
memory, than blank verfe, which muft ne 
ceflarily be too diffufe, and in general can 
only be diftinguifhed from profe by the affec- 
tation of obfelete or foreign idioms, inver- 
fions, and {welling epithets, all teriding to 
deftroy the beauty of our language, which 
confifts in a natural fweetnefs and unaffected 
perfpicuity: not to infift that a writer who 
finds himfelf obliged to confine his fentiments 
in a narrow circle, will be lefs liable to run 
into luxuriance, and more likely to attain 
that roundnefs of diétion fo juftly admired 
by the ancients, As to the monotony which 
many people ‘complain of in our Englifl, 
shymes, that defe&t, which is certainly ne 

LifewV. U, FF 
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frist bite, OF We admit dtily hofe endings 
Which are exa@ly firilar, niuft be compen- 
fated by a judicious variation of the patifes, 
ani artful diverfity oF modulation, and chiefly 
by avoiding too near a retérn of the fathe 
endings. 

“The machinery is taken partly - the 
Socritic doctrine of attendant fpirits or be- 
nevolent angels, like Thyrfis in the Mafque 
éf Comus; and partly froui the Scriptural ac- 
count of evil fpirits worthipped in Afia, un- 
Ger the names of Baal, Aftarté, Niftoc, Da- 
gott, Mamtnon, Moloch, and im ancient 
Europe, where Cadmus introduced them 
tinder thofe of Jupiter, Venus, Mars, Nep- 
“time; Vulcan, Pluto. If any objection be 
thaile to thefe machines, they may be confi- 
dered as affeporical, Hke Sperfer’s. knights 
mitt payttiris; the pood {pirits may be faid 

aad wie the besa and the’ evil ones the 








athe ation, or ftory of the piece, fs raifed 
apo the: tradition before-mentionéd, ‘ that 
the Phitnicidns fir difcoversd the ifland of 
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Britain ; but the reft mufti be wholly fupplied 
by invention. “aH 

A prince of Tyre, eaten whom wd 
may name Britanus or Britdn, fhocket at 
the cruelty of his countrymen in facrificing 
their prifoners to idols, and at their impiety 
in paying divine honours to evil fpirits, had 
meditated a voyage to fome diftant coaft; 
with which intent, pretending to prepare for 
ah expédition againft fome rival nation, he 
had built a number of barques, and fecured 
to his interefts ¢ company of enterprizing 
youths, but was doubtful whither he fhould 
direct his courfe, till his attendant fpirit, 
Ramiel, appeared to him in a vifion, come 
mending his pious refolution, and advifing 
him to feck a beautiful ifle in the weft, where, 
after a variety of dangers on eatth and fa, 
he would reign in peace, and be the proge- 
nitor of a noble race, who would profefs 4 
true’ and benevoleit religion, and extel all 
other nations in learning, arts, and valour. 
At the fanie time, the fpirit hhewed him tha 
piture of a lovely nymph who then ruled 


FFQZ. 


the’ ifleid, astendéd: by damfels of het ‘eww 
hdture. The prince, animated by this vifion, 
and deeply enamoured with the idea of the 
nyniph, who, in the allegorical fenfe, repre- 
{ents Liberty, left the coaft of aa and 
failed towards Egypt. | 

- ‘Thefe circumftances, being previous to the 
action; are not related till the fecond book : 
for, at the opening of the poem,’ after the 
ufual introduétion, the prince is brought with 
lis companions to the mouth of the Nile; 
he lands, and advances towards the city of | 
Memphis, but is met in a foreft by Ramiel; 
in the fhape of a venerable faze, who con- 
du@s:him to the palace of the-Egyptian king, | 
where he fees the temple of fcience, the py- 
tamids.(then juft begun), and other amazing 
edifices. After a fplendid repaft, he is de-- 
fired-to relate the motives of his voyage.—’ 
Fhe -{ubject of-the next book has heen already. 
explained ; but it will. be diverfified, like all. 
the.-teft, with: feveral fpeeches, defcriptions, 
and epifodes.—-'The’ thicd: book, begins. with 
d-eonfultation of: the evil deities worthipped- 


in ‘Phierida:y whole various: charaéters: are 
who, in :a\ furious. {peeth,: complaing of. 
infult offered: to.their temples. by the. -expe- 
dition. of the-Tyrians, .and! difcourfes-with 
malignity on the. fature:‘happinefs ‘of theis 
defcendants. +: Various fisatagems are. proe 
pofed, to obftruct ‘their progrefs. At laft, 
Aftarté offers to:allure the chief with the.love 
of. pleafure, Mammon to tempt him with 








riches; Dagon promifes to. attack his-fleet, 
Nifroc to engage him in a defperate. war, 
Moloch to affift his enemies by his enchant. 
ment, and Baal himfelf to fubvert his go. 
vernment, by inftilling into his mind a fond. 
nefs of arbitrary power. In the-mean white, 
the Tyrians.are at fea, accompanied by ‘Ra- 
miel, who, in the character of a fage, had 
offered to conduct them ; they are driven by 
a tempeft iback’to Cyprus, where Aftarté, in 
the thape of a beautiful princefs, like the 
nymph before -deferibed, attempts to feduce 
she hero.. by- all the. allurements of yolup, 
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tuoufnefs, which he refifts at length by the 
afiftance of the guardian {pirit, and leaves 
the ifland, where he had almof been induced 
to fettle, miftaking it for the weftern ifle de- 
{cribed to him in his vifion—In the fourth 
book, after an invocation ta the nymphs of 
Thames, the virgin Albina is reprefented 
converfing with her damfels in Albion ;—her 
dream, and love of the Tyrian prince, whole 
image had been fhewn to her in a rivulet by 
the Genius of the ifle. The Pheenicians, 
landing in Crete, are received by Baal, who 
had taken the form of the Cretan king, and 
difcourfes to the prince in praife of tyranny, 
but is confuted by the fage.—The fifth book 
Teprefents a nation In. peace ; a meeting, raif- 
ed by the inftjgation of Baal, is appeafed ; 
arts, | manufactures, and fciences begin to 
flourish. As the Tyrians fail along the coaft 
of the Mediterranean, the fage, at the requeft 
pf Britan, defcribes to him the ftate of Greece, 
Italy, and the Gauls, and relates rather ob- 
fcurely, by way of prophery, the future 
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glory and decline of Athens and Rome.— 
The Pheenicians reach the ftreights, at the 
opening of the fixth book. The evil {pirits 
aflemble, and determine, fince moft of their 
ftratagems had failed, to attack them by vio- 
lence. Dagon raifes a tempeft and a great 
commotion in the elements, fo that the whole 
fleet is covered with darknefs: Ramiel en- 
courages the prince, and, pretending to re- 
tire from danger on account of his age, fum- 
mons a legion of genii, or benevolent angels, 
and engages the evil {piritsin the air. Nifroc, 
in hopes of intimidating Britan, appears to 
him in all his horrors; the prince expoftulates 
with him, and darts a javelin at the {pirit, 
but is feized by Mammon, and earried ina 
cloud to a diftant part of the globe; upon 
which, Ramiel, whofe power may be fup- 
pofed to be limited, and who might think 
that the virtue of the prince fhould be put 
to a feyere trial, leaves him for a time, and 
flies, in his own fhape, to the manfion of 
the beneficent geniii—-The feventh book is 
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wholly taken up with a defcription of the 
oppofite hemifphere, to which the prince is 
conveyed by Mammon, whofe palace and 
treafure are defcribed; the Tyrian chief is 
almoft tempted to defift from his enterprife, 
and to refide in America with the adorers 
of Mammon:—the inconveniences of an 
oligarchy difplayed. The evil fpirits being 
difperfed, light returns to the Tyrians, who 
find themfelves in the ocean, but, mifling 
their leader and the fage, difpute about the 
regency, and are op the point of feparat- 
ing ;—the danger of anarchy: at length hav- 
‘Ing an admiral and a commander, they land 
on the coaft of Gaul, at the beginning of 
the eighth book. Nifroc incites the king ef 
that country to attack them; hence is deduced 
the origin of the national enmity between 
the Englifh and French, The guardian {pi- 
rits aflemble; their {peeches; the genius of 
Albion propofes to conduct Albina to the 
palace of Mammon, in order to roufe the 


hero from his inactjvity.—In the ninth book, 
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the war in. Gaul 1s. {fupported with alternate | 
fuccefs, and various heroes diftinguifh them- 
felves on both fides by their valour or virtue. 
Moloch contrives an enchanted valley be- 
tween the Gallic city and the Phoenician 
camp, which diftreffes the Tyrians extreme- 
ly, who, defpairing of the prince’s return, 
are encouraged and affifted by Ramiel.— 
In the tenth book, the genius appears to 
Albina, relates to her the fituation of Britan, 
and pafles with her difguifed like young war- 
riors, through the centre of the earth; they 
rife on a fudden in the gardens of Mammon, 
and difcover themfelves to the prince, who 
returns with them to Europe.—The malevo- 
lent fpirits, thus baffled in all their attempts, 
debate, in the eleventh book, upon taking 
more vigorous meafures, and refolve to ha- 
zard a decifive battle with the guardian angels. 
The war in Gaul continued ; a bloody com- 
bat; the Tyrians put to flight: Britan and 
Albina appear and rally them; the evil dei- 
ties defeated; Gaul fubdued; the Pheeni- 
cians pafs the enchanted valley.—In the lait. 
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book, the widerioys army mareh. along 
the coaft of France, till they difcern the 
rocks of Albion; upon which, they embark 
and erofs the channel, attended by the in- 
wilible genit, who fit in the fails. The 
nuptials of Britan, who gives his name to 
the ifland, with Albina, that is, in the more 
hidden fenfe, of royalty with liberty. The 
Tyrians choofe their brides among the other 
nymphs. Ramiel conducts the king and 
queen of Britain to the top of a high moun- 
tain, fince called Dover Cliff, whence he 
fhews them the extent of their empire, 
points to its different rivers, forefts, and 
plains, foretels its future glory, and, having 
refumed his celeftial form, flies to heaven ; 
the hero and nymph defcend from the moun- 
tain aftonifhed and delighted, 
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BOOK 1, 


Tue darirg chief who left the Tyrian shore, 
_And, led by angels, dusst new seas explore, 


Commands my-boldest strain. Thro’ dire alarms, 
The shock of tempests, and the clash of arms, 
He sought the main where blissful Albion Jay, 
And, heav’n-defendéed, took his anxious way. 
Tho’ air-born fiends his wand’ring fleet assail’d, 
With impious rage; yet love and truth prevail’d, 
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BRITAIN DISCOVERED 


AN 


HEROIC POEM 


ee 


THE ARGUMENTS. 


BOOK 1}. 


THE Phanicians having landed near 
Tartefius, are unkindly received by the na- 
tives; their leader, Briran, fends Phenix 
and Hermion, as his ambafladors, to the king 
of Jderja, who treats them with indignity, 
rejects the proffered union, and commands 
them to leave his coaft. In the mean time, 
the prince of Tyre wanders, to meditate on 
his deftined enterprife, into a foreft; where 
his attendant fpirit appears to him in the 
character of a Druid, warns him of ap- 
proaching dangers, and exhorts him to vifit 
in difguife the court of king Lusus; he cons 
fents; is conduCted to the banks of the Ta- 


gus, with a harp and oaken garland; and ig 
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hofpitably entertained by the fovereign of 
Lufitania, who prevails on him to relate the 
hiftory of his life and fortunes. The narra- 
tive begins from his vifion of ALBIONE in 
the groves of Tyre, and his confultation of 
the Mempbian fages, to his arrival in Greece. 
He vifits Dipo, his father’s fifter, then em- 
ployed in building Carthage. A debate be- 
tween Phenix and the Carthaginian chiefs 


on the beft poffible form of government. 


BOOK Ii. 


The gods of INp1a convened on Mount 
Cailas, by Rudra or Mahadeva, the power of 
deftruction ; their numbers, characters, attri- 
butes, and attendants. The goddefs Ganga 
announces the views and voyage of the 
Tyrian hero; exprefles her apprehenfions 
of his ultimate fuccefs, but advifes the moft 
vehement oppofition to him; declaring, that 
his victory will prove the origin of a won- 
derful nation, who will poffefs themfelves of 
her banks, profane her waters, mock the. 


temples of the Indian divinities, appropriate 
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the wealth of their adorers, introduce new 
laws, a new religion, a new government, in- 
fult the Brdhmens, and difregard the facred 
ordinances of Bribma. After a folemn de- 
bate, it is agreed to exert all their powers, 
and to begin with obftraGing the paflage of 
the Phanicien fleet into the tlantic, by 
hurling a vaft mountain into the ftraits; 
they proceed immediately to a variety of hof- 
tile machinations. 
BOOK III. 

The narrative of Britan continued, with 
a defcription of the Grecian iflands, of the 
Italian and Gallic fhores, and clofed with 
an account of the tempeft that compelled 
him to land on the coaft of Iseria. The 
king of Luftania, forefeeing the future great- 
tefs of the prince, fecretly envies him, but 
promifes friendly aid in private, afligning 
reafois for his inability to give open fuc- 
cour. Britan departs, and proceeds toward 
Gaul, in order to. view the channel and 
Beautiful ifle, that were deftined to perpe- 
tudte his name. 
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BOOK IV. 

The hero, ftill difguifed, and attended by 
his tutelary genius, travels to the coaft of 
Gak/; learns that the king of that country, 
GALLus, invited by an embafly from Iberia, 
and inftigated by the Hinpu god of battles, 
had refolved to concur in extirpating the 
Phemcians ; and is apprifed, that the Tar- 
tefians had actually aflailed the works which 
his army had raifed. On this, he returns 
with incredible celerity ; while the benignant 
genii, or fpirits, permitted to attend on fa- 
voured mortals, hold a fplendid convention 


in the Empyrean. 


BOOK V. 

War is begun in ferm, and various ac- 
tions of heroes are related; the Indian gods 
intermix in fight, and are oppofed by the 
guardian fpirits. Tartefus taken by ftorm: 
ina council of Tyrian chiefs, it is propofed 
by Lelex, to leave the coaft victorious, and 
fail inftantly to Albion» byt the impractica-s 
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bility of that plan is evinced by a meflenger, 
who announces the fudden obftruction of the 
fhips. Britan then propofes, as a meafure 
diftrefsful but neceflary, to purfue their courfe 
with vigour through Jéeria and Gau/; that, 
if conquered, they might perifh glorioufly; 
if conquerors, might feize the hoftile galleys, 
and in them pafs the channel. The propo- 
fal is received with burfts of applaufe, and 
the Phenician troops are drawn out in com- 
plete array. 
BOOK VI. 

Various exploits and events in battle. The 
actions of Indra, god of air, with his feven 
evil genii; of Rama, Belabadra, Nared, and 
Cartic. The Tyrtans, in deep diftrefs, ap- 
ply to Lusus, who affifts them coldly. The 
Celts are every-where fuccefsful; and the 


Gallic fleet covers the bay. 


BOOK VII. | 
The guardian “fpirit prepares the nymph 
Albioe for profperous events; encourages 


Britan, but announces imminent perils; then 
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leaves him on pretence of affifting at certain 
Druidical rites. A terrible combat in ‘the 
air, and at the ftraits, between the oppofing 
gods and the tutelary angels; the mountain 
is rent from the mouth of the ftraits, and 
becomes a floating ifland, which, being fixed, 
has the name of Madera, and is given to 
Lusus. The Phenician fleet having been 
with difficulty preferved from the Agnyafira, 
or fiery darts of Mabé/a, fails triumphantly 
into the Atlantic, after a furprifing retreat of 
the army under the condudt of Britan. 


BOOK VIII. 


The Druid returns with a relation of ora- 
cular anfwers in the Ce/tzc temples, concern- 
ing the deftiny of Aldion, and the Atlantides, 
or New World: the future American war 
and the defence of Gvzbraltar by different 
names, are obfcurely fhadowed in the pre- 
diction. An obftinate naval fight; in which, 
BriTAN is wounded by an arrow of fire, but 
protected and carried from the fleet by his 
attendant angel. 

Life—V. II. GG 
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BOOK IX. 

The genius tranfports Britan to the ifle of 
Albion; which is defcribed by its mountains, 
vales, and rivers; then uninhabited, except 
by nymphs and beings of a fuperior order. 
The palace and gardens of A/bzone; who com- 
pletes the cure of her lover, and acquiefces in 
his return to the army; having firft; at his 
requeft, told her own adventures, and related 
the feparation of her ifland from the coaft of 
Gau/. - 

BOOK x. 

The Gallic army arrayed: the ‘actions of 
their chiefs. A variety of diftrefs involves 
the Tyrtans by fea and land; they are driven 
to their works, and enclofed on both fides; 
until their prince appearing fuddenly among 
them, roufes their courage, and performs the 
moft heroic achievements, by which the fcale 
of fuccefs is completely turned. This book 
contains a number of events and epifodes ; 
among them is the death and funeral of 


Meccart, the Tyrian Hercules. 


ASL 


BOOK XI. . 


The Indian deities invite thofe of Tyre 
and Syria to co-operate with them; prophe- 
fying darkly the invafion of their empire by 
the Croifaders; they excufe themfelves, 
equally averfe to the Gau/s and to all the na- 
tions of Europe. A final confli@t; and a 
complete victory in every element by the 
Phenictans over Gallus and Iderus, and by the 
protecting, over the malignant fpirits. The 
victors land in /bion, fince called Britain, 
on the coaft of Hama, now Hamp/hire; a 
defcription of the triumph, entertainments, 


and {ports. 


BOOK (XII. 


The nuptials of Britan and Albione, or, 
allegorically, of Royalty and Liberty united 
in the conftitution of England. The attend- 
ing Druid, appearing in his own form and 
in all his fplendour, predicts the glories of 
the country, and its difafters; but animates, 

GG2 
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rather than alarms, the hero and nymph, 
whom he confoles, whenever he afflicts them; 
he recommends the government of the In- 
dians by their own laws. He then flies, his 
object being attained, to the celeftial regions; 
they apply themfelves to the regulation of 
their domain and the happinefs of their fub- 
jects. 

The difcovery of the BritisH IsLEs by 
the Tyrians, is mentioned by Strabo, Dio- 
dorus, and Pliny; and proved as well by 
the Phenician monuments found in Irz- 
LAND, as by the affinity between the Jrzh 
and Punic languages. Newtown places this 
event about the Exght-hundred-cighty-third 
year before Curist, and in the ‘wenty-firft 
after the taking of Troy 


BOOK I. 


Genius, or Spirit, or tutelary Power 

Of virtue-loving heav’n, yet uninvok’d 

By prophet rapt, or bard in hallow’d shades 

To grace his native minstrelsy, though oft 

Thy cares for Brrrain, thy celestial aid 
Grateful her sons have mark’d; if e’er thou ledst 
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Her glitt’ring ranks unmatch’d o’er hostile fields, 
Or, when her navies hurl’d dismay through GauL, 
Pointedst their light’ning, and on some bright mast 
oatst like an eagle plum’d with victory, 

Oh! fill this glowing bosom, whilst I sing 

Her charnis, her glories, and thy love divine. 


What Chief, what Sage, what Hero, train’d by thee 
To wisdom, first on this delightful isle 
Struck his advent’rous prow ? That sacred form 
Of state, self-balanc’d, harmony sublime, 
Freedom with sov’reignty in sweet accord, 
Who constituted first ? The Prince of Tyre 
Long wand’ring, long depress’d, yet e’er impell’d 
Right onward, till fair triumph bless’d his toils, 
By godlike worth and beauty’s heav’nly charm, 


Now were his light-oar’d galleys tempest-tost 
To rich TaRTEssus, on the faresought shore 
Of that proud realm, where Batis, ample flood, ' 
Rush’d o’er the manors of Ibrrus old, 
Fam’d for the laughing sheaf, the silky fleece, 
And many-cluster’d vine; not fam’d her sons 
For meek deportment, or the soothing voice 
Of hospitality, and reception mild 
Jn sure abode, to strangers visitant. 


From Book vir, 


As Tibetjan mountains rise 
Stupendous, measureless, ridge beyond ridge, 
From /Zimola, below the point far seen 
Of Chumaluri, to more lofty steeps, 
Cambala vast, then loftier without bound, 
Till sight is dimm’d, thought maz’d; the traveller 
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Perplex’d, and worn with toil each hour renew'd, 
Still through deep vales, and o’er rough crags proceeds: 
Thus on the beech, now died with horrid gore, 
Warrior o’er warrior tow’ring, arms on arms, 

Dire series, press’d; one slain, the next more fierce, 
Assail’d the Tyrtan: he his falchion keen 

Relax’d not, but still cloth’d its edge with death, 
Disturb’d, yet undismay’d; stung, not appall’d. 
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Appendix. B. 


PREFATORY DISCOURSE 
TQ 


AN ESSAY ON THE HISTORY OF 
THE TURKS. 


"THERE is no people in Europe, which 
has raifed the terror, and excited the curio- 
fity of the Chriftian world more than the 
Turks; nor any, I believe, of whofe true 
genius and manners we have io imperfect a 
notion; for though a great number of tra- 
vellers, and among them feveral excellent 
men, have from time to time publifhed their 
obfervations on various parts of the Turkz/b 
empire, yet few of them, as it evidently ap- 
pears, underftood the languages that are 
fpoken in it, without which their knowledge 


could not fail of being very fuperficial and 


precarious. 


SALAR JUNG LIBRARY 
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It has generally happened, that the per- 
fons who have refided among the Turks, 
and who, from their {kill in the Eaflern 
dialeats, have been beft qualified to prefent 
us with an exaét account of that nation, 
were either confined to a low fphere of life, 
or engaged in views of intereft, and but lit- 
tle addicted to polite letters or philofophy ; 
while they, who, from their exalted ftations 
and refined tafte for literature, have had both 
the opportunity and inclination of penetrat- 
ing into the fecrets of Jurki/b policy, were 
totally ignorant of the language ufed at Con- 
fiantinople, and confequently were deftitute 
of the fole means by which they might learn, 
with any degree of certainty, the fentiments 
and prejudices of fo fingular a people: for 
the Mahometans, naturally ignorant and re- 
ferved to men of our religion, will difclofe 
their opinions to thofe only who have gained 
their confidence by a long intimacy with 
them, and the Greek fubjects, who have a 
juft deteftation of their oppreflors, can hard- 
ly be fuppofed to fpeak of them with tolera- 
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ble candour. As to the generality of inter- 
preters, we cannot expect. from men of their 
condition any depth of reafoning, or acute- 
nefs of obfervation; if mere words are all 
they profefs, mere words muft be all they — 
can pretend to know, 

It may therefore be given as a general 
rule, that no writer can exhibit a juft pic- 
ture of the manners of any people, who has 
not either converfed familiarly with all ranks 
of them for a confiderable time, or, by a 
more tedious procefs, extracted their fenti- 
ments from the books that are written in their 
language; and it is equally true, that the 
jufteft defcription of the /atic manners 
muft neceflarily be given by thofe, who, 
beiides a complete acquaintance with Orien- 
tal literature, have had the advantage of a 
long refidence in the Ea; for which reafon, 
the moft authentic account of a Mahometan 
nation, that ever was publifhed, is that of 
the Perfians by the traveller Chardin, who 
not only had the moft familiar intercourfe 


for many years with the greateft men in 
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Tfpaban, but was perfectly acquainted with 
the Perfan hiftorics and peems, from which 
he has given us many beautiful extracts. 

We have great rcafon to regret, that no 
relation of equal authority, has been written 
on the manners of the Turks; for among 
the many narratives on that fubject which 
have been prefented to the public, there are 
very few that can be recommended to a fen- 
fible reader. There are indeed fome works 
in the languages of Ewrope, from which, as 
from fo many copious fources, we may draw 
a variety of real knowledge on this head ; and 
it will not be improper in this difcourfe to 
give a lift of them, with a few remarks on 
each, before I proceed to mention the Ka/t- 
ern books, both printed and in manufcript, 
from which the materials of the following 
eflay were taken. This feems to me a more 
reafonable and lefs oftentatious method of 
producing my authorities, than to fill every 
page with ufelefs quotations, and references 
to fections or chapters, which few readers 


will take the pains to con{ult. 
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One of the moft ancient, and perhaps the 
moft agreeable of thefe works, comprifes the 
jour epiftles of BusBec on his embafly to So- 
liman the Second, and his oration on a plan for 
supporting a vigorous war againft the Turks ; 
in all which pieces, his diction is extremely 
polifhed and elegant, his obfervations judi- 
cious, his account of public facts indifputa~ 
bly true, and his anecdotes tolerably authen- 
tic: but by neglecting to make himfelf a 
complete mafter of the Turki/b language, or 
by his long confinement at Con/tantinople, he 
omitted an opportunity of converfing with 
the fineft writers and ableft {cholars, whom 
the Othman empire ever produced, and 
whofe beautiful compofitions added a luftre 
to the reign of So/man. 

The Turkifb articles in the vaft compila- 
tion of M. D’HersBe or, are of the higheft 
authority, fince he drew them from a num- 
ber of Eaftern manufcripts, many of which 
were compofed by Jurks themfelves, who 
had at leaft.as fair a chance of knowing ¢heir 


own manners and opinions, as any European 
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whatever. It is not poffible to be too lavith 
in the praifes of that excellent work, which 
has the uncommon merit of being no lefs 
agreeable than learned; and though it is dif- 
pofed according to the order of the alphabet, 
yet it is fo judicioufly contrived by the help 
of references, that with all the convenience 
of a dictionary, it may be read for the moft 
part like a regular treatife. 

The Aiftory of Timur or Tamerlane, writ- 
ten originally in rabic, by a native of Da- 
mafcus, and tranflated into French by M. 
Vattier, deferves to be credited, as far as it 
relates to the conquefts cf that hero in the 
Lower Afia, and to his war with the fultan 
Bayazid the firft, who was forced by the 
‘Tartars to raife the hiege of Conftantinople. 
The actions of Z7mur are related at large in 
this elegant work, which difplays a faithful 
and interefting picture of the 4/atic man- 
ners in the fourteenth century; the author of 
it was contemporary with the Tartarian war- 
rior, and was eye-witnefs of the principal 


facts which he records. 
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The Tales of the forty Vifirs, tranflated by 
M. de la Croix, are alfo undoubtedly authen- 
tic; and though they are very inelegant, and 
in fome parts trifling, yet upon the whole 
they are ingenious, and fhew in fome de- 
gree the turn of mind of the people for 
whom they were invented; but the moft 
ufeful tranflation of a Turkifp book that has 
yet appeared, is that in Italian, of an adinie 
rable hiftory by the Mufti Saapepprn, 
which reaches indeed no lower than the 
reign of Sem the Firft; but for the beauty 
of its compolition, and the richnefs of its 
matter, may be compared with the fineft hif- 
torical pieces in the languages of Europe. 

Tt will feem ridiculous to place a Turkifh 
diétionary among thefe authorities ; but it iscer- 
tainly true, that the great repofitory of Eaftern 
learning, compiled by MENINSKI, contains 
not only the cleareft explanation of common 
words, and proper names, but exhibits the moft 
exact fpecimens of the colloquial expreflions 
and forms of fpeech ufed by the Turks; and 


a judicious writer will not fail to obferve the 
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minuteft phrafes, or even the commoneft 
proverbs of a nation whom he intends to de- 
fcribe, fince they fometimes comprife an al- 
lufion to local cuftoms, and often include 
fome maxim or received opinion, which may 
ferve to fet the charaCter of the people in a 
ftriking light. It is a remark of Mr. Pope, 
in anfwer to a line of Lord Hervey, that a 
diftionary, which grves us any thing but words, 
muft be not only an expenfive, but avery extra- 
vagant one; yet, methinks if a dictionary 
can be found, which is not very expenfive, nor 
very extravagant, it cannot reafonably be 
cenfured for giving us a little real knowledge 


as well as words. 


The Hiftory of the Turks by the prince * 


* It will give me pleasure to pay a small tribute in 
this place to the memory of that excellent man, by 
vindicating his character from the very unjust and ground- 
less charges of AZ. de Voltaire, who allows indeed, that 
he possessed the united talents of the ancient Greeks, a 
taste for polite letters, and a skill in the art of war. He 
adds, this Cantemzr was supposed to be a descendant of 
Timiir, known by the name of Zamerlane, because 
Timur and Temir sound nearly alike, and because the 
title of Kan, which Zamerlane bore, is found in the 
name of Cantenur. Now the truth is, that the syllable 
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CANTEMIR, far furpafles, in authority and 


method, every work on the faine fubjc& in 


Cén is not we khan, atitle of honour, but ust kdit, 


blood; and the words Timitr, or Zemir, are used in- 
differently in the Turkish language for Demir, that is 
iron, which was the precise meaning of Jamerlanc’s 
true name: So that Cantemir literally signifies tc blood 
of Timur; and the propriety of this name was con- 
firmed by a Tartarian chief, who assured Demetrius, 
that a prince of his nation, lincally descended from Tu- 
gmerlane, had married a Christian woman, from whom 
the family of the Cundemirs had their origin. But, 
continues the /ycrch historian, whatever might be the 
lineage of Cauntemir, he owed all his fortune to the 
Turkish court ; and was no sooner invested in his prin- 
cipality of Afoldavia, than he betrayed the sultan, his 
benefactor, to the ussian emperor, from whom he had 
hopes of greater gain: the Czar, he adds, relying on 
his promises, advanced in the month of June to the 
banks of the river /Zivrasus, or the Pruth, where, by 
depending on Cantemir, he met the same hardships, 
that his rival Charles had suffered at Pulteva by having 
trusted to Afazeppa. It must have cost this ingenious 
writer some pains to have creuded so many errors into 
so few words. Cuntemir inherited an ample fortune 
from his father, and lived at Constantinople in a splendid 
retreat, where he amused himself with building palaces 
near the Bosphorus, and adorning them with the finest 
remains of old Greczan sculpture, that could be procured: 
while he was engaged in these, and other agreeable pur- 
suits, Brancovan, prince of Valachia, was accused of 
holding a secret correspondence with the Czar; and 
Cantenur, who accepted, much against his inclination, 
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any European dialeQ?. He was educated at 
Conftantinople, and acquainted from his ear- 


the title of Prince of Moldavia, was sent by the Turkish 
court with orders to seize the person of the rebel. As 
his revenues were not sufficient to support his new dig- 
nity without some indulgence from the court, the sultan 
promised to dispense with his paying the usual fine * 
upon his investiture, and to defray the additional ex- 
pences that he might incur on account of the war; but 
the prince had no sooner reached the capital of Moldavia, 
than he received orders from the ministers to remit with- 
out delay the fines due to the sultan and the vizir; to 
collect rovisions for an army of sixty thousand Turks; 

to complete the bridge over the Vunube; and to march 
in person towards Bender before the festival of St. 
George. The prince, on receiving these commands, with 
which it was not in his power to comply, resolved to 
join the Czar, and was of signal service to him, as it 
appeared by the great regard, which that monarch pro- 
fessed for him till the hour of his death. The distress 
of Petcr was owing to his dependence on the promises 
of Brancovan, who had engaged to supply the Russians 
with provisions, yet remained an idle spectator of their 
calamity, till their camp was threatened with a famine. 
Thus, one of the finest writers of our age accuses a 
generous and amiable prince of ingratitude, avarice, and 
perfidy, merely for the sake of comparing him with 
Mazeppa, and of drawing a parallel between the conduct 
of Charles XII. and Peter I.; and he deserves still 
more to be censured, for deviating knowingly from the 
truth, since it appears from ‘some parts of his General 


Called by the Turks Utkin pishkesh. 
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lieft youth with the genius and manners of 
the Turks; and as he was eminently fkilled 
in the Arabic, Perfian, and Turkifb l\an- 
guages, he was enabled to draw his know- 
ledge of their affairs from the fountain-head : 
for which reafon, if his narrative were not 
rather too fuccinct, and if he had dwelt 
fomewhat longer on the fubje& of the Eaftern 
government and literature, or had unfolded 
all the caufes of the greatnefs and decline of 
the Othman empire, his work would have 
been complete, and my prefent attempt en- 
tirely fuperfluous. As to his piece, confi- 
dered as a literary performance, it contains 
all the qualities which Tu//y lays down as 
neceflary to conflitute a perfe@& hiftory*: 
nothing is afferted in it that has the appear- 
ance of falfehood; nor any effential thing 
omitted that has the leaft colour of truth; 


there is no reafon to fufpect the writer either 


History, that he had read the works of Cantemur, and 
admired his character. See the Life of Charles XII. 
book v.; and the History of the Russian Empire, vol. il. 
chap. il. 
* Cicero de Oratore, it. 15. 
LifomV. Ir. HH 
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of partiality or difaffeQion; the order of 
time is accurately preferved, and the defcrip- 
tion of remarkable places frequently inferted ; 
the author gives his judgment, openly, on the 
counfels of kings and generals; he relates the 
circumftances of every memorable a@; and 
fhews both the caufes and confequences of 
every important event: with regard to the 
perfons, he defcribes the lives and characters 
no& only of the fultans, but of all the emi- 
nent men who bore a confiderable fhare in 
the great tranfa@tions of the nation: and he 
drefles the whole piece in an eafy, natural, 
and flowing ftyle, without affecting any 
merit, but that of clearnefs; except where, 
for the fake of variety, he drops a few 
flowery expreffions in the Oriental manner. 
To which may be added, (a qualification that 
Cicero feems to have omitted in the paflage 
juft referred to,) that he has made his work 
extremely agreeable, and has infufed into it 
that exquifite charm*, fo-neceflary in all 


finifhed compofitions, which makes the 


* Diareov xat tiyye, as the Greeks called it. 
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reader leave it unwillingly, and return to it 
with eagernefs. It is almoft needlefs to fay, 
after this juft encomium, that CANTEMIR’S 
hiftory renders the compilations of Knolles 
and Rycaut entirely ufelefs; though both of 
thofe works are well written, and the former 
even elegantly for the age in which the au- 
thor lived: yet I muft do them the juttice to 
acknowledge, that I have borrowed feveral 
hints from them, though [ could not make 
any pofitive affertion upon their authority, 
as they were both ignorant of the Turkz/b 
language; and fince a very fenfible writer * 
obferves even of Plutarch, that though he 
was fuppofed to have refided in Rome near 
forty years at different times, yet he feems 
never to have acquired a fufficient fkill in the 
Roman language to qualify himfelf for the 
compiler of a Roman hiftory, the fame ob- 
jection may certainly be made to the two 
hiftorians above mentioned, one of whom 
{pent moft of his time in a college, and the 


other, though he refided many years in 
_ * Middleton, in the preface to his Life of Cicero. 
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Turkey, was forced to converfe with the Tur&s 
by the help of an interpreter. 

The letters of a lady, famed for her wit 
and fine tafte, are in every body’s hands; and 
are highly eftimable, not only for the purity 
of the ftyle, and the livelinefs of the fentiments, 
but for the curious picture they give of the 
Turkifb manners in the prefent age, and par- 
ticularly of the women of rank at Confflanti- 
nople, whofe apartments could not be accefli- 
ble to acommon traveller. 

The author of O+fervations on the Govern- 
ment and Manners of the Turks had, from his 
refidence in their metropolis, and the diftin- 
guifhed part that he bore in it, an opportuni- 
ty of infpecting their cuftoms, and forming a 
juft idea of their character. It is a fingular 
pleafure to me to find many of my fentiments 
confirmed by the authority of fo judicious a 
writer; nor do I defpair, if this efflay fhould 
fall into his hands, of giving him a more fa- 
vourable opinion of the Turki/h language, 
which he fuppofes to be formed of the very 
dregs of the Perfian and Arabian tongues; and 
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a higher notion of the Perfian poetry, which, 
he obferves, it is almoft impoffible, as far as 
he can find, for the beft tranflator to convert 
even into common fenfe*. 

But the lateft, and, perhaps, the moft curi- 
ous publication on the fubjed&t of the Turés, 
was, 4 Treatife on Tactics, written in T'urk- 
w/b, in the year 1731, and tranflated two years 
ago by a foreign nobleman, who added to it 
avery fenfible preface, and learned notes. It 
was the object of this little work to recom- 
mend to the Othman court the military dif- 
cipline of the C/riflians, and to dilplay the ad- 
vantage of that artful difpofition of their troops, 
by which the timorous and fufpected men are 
put under a neceflity of fighting, even againft 
their will; a difpofition, which Hannibal, and 
other great mafters in the art of war, have fol- 
lowed with fuccefs, and which, if we believe 
Homer, was even as ancient as the fiege of 
Troy: 


The horse and chariots to the front assign’d ; 
The foot, the strength of war, he rang’d behind ; 


* Second Edit. p. 38. 
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The middle space, suspected troops supply, 
' Enclos’d by both, nor left the power to fly. 
| Pork’s Jiiad, iv. 342. 


The whole treatife is entertaining and in- 
ftructive; and though it is very imperfect, 
and often erroneous where the CAri//zans are 
mentioned, yet it {upplied me with many 
Important lights, in my enquiry concerning 
the caufes af the greatne/s and decline of the 
Turkith empire, 

Thefe are the principal works in the lan- 
guages of Europe, that have fallen into my- 
hands, on the fame fubjeét with the following 
Effay; and, though I have borrowed very 
freely from them all, yet by making this ge- 
neral acknowledgment of my obligations to 
them, | obviate, I think, any objection ‘that 
can be made on that head, and cannot juitly 
be reputed a plagiary, if to the paflages taken 
from others, I add a feries of remarks peculiar 
to myfelf. I very foon defifted from my 
fearch after the other books on the Turkith 
affairs, in the French and Italian languages; 
for, after having run over a great number of 
them, I found them to contain little more than 


the fame facts, which are related more ele- 
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gantly by the above-mentioned authors, with 
the addition of fome idle fables and imperti- 
nent projects. As to the Greek writers of the 
Byzantine hiftory, who have given us an ac- 
count of the Tur&s, it was the lefs neceflary to 
examine them with attention, as Kvzo//es seems 
to have reduced them totheirquinteffence; and 
indeed, the generality of thofe hiftorians were 
more attentive to the harmony of their pe- 
riods, and the beauty of their expreffions, than 
-either to the truth of the facts which they re- 
lated, or to the folidity of the remarks deduced 
from them. They were no longer thofe ex- 
cellent Greeks, whofe works remain to this 
age, as a perfect example of the nobleft fenti- 
ments delivered in the pureft ftyle: they feem- 
ed to think, that fine writing confifted in a 
florid exuberance of words, and that, if they 
pleafed the ear, they were fure to fatisfy the 
heart: they even knowingly corrupted the 
Afiatic names, to give them a more agreeable 
found*, by which they have led their fuc- 


* Thus they changed Jogriad Beg into Tangrolipir, 
and dzzo'ddin + into Azatines. 


w 


+ Or i Ve the strength of religion. 
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ceffors into a number of ridiculous errors, 
and have given their hiftorics the air of a 
romance. 

Before I proceed to the books, which the 
Turks themfelves have written on their own 
affairs, it will be neceflary to make a digref- 
fion on their /iterature in general, left the opi- 
nion which moft men entertain of the Turkif/h 
ggnorance, fhould induce fome of them to fuf- 
pect the authority of thefe works, or even to 
doubt of their exiftence. 

It is a ridiculous notion, then, which pre- 
vails among us, that sgnorance is a principle of 
the Mohammedan religion, and that the Koran 
inftruGts the Turks not to be inftruéted. I 
have heard many fenfible men inveighing 
again{ft the mean policy of Mohammed, who 
they fay commanded his followers to be ig- 
norant, left they {hould one day or other learn 
that he had impofed upon them. ‘There is 
not a fhadow of truth in this: Mohammed not 
only permitted but adyifed his people to ap- 
ply themfelves to learning. He fays exprefsly 
in his ftrange book, where there are many 


fine ideas mixed with a heap of rubbith, thag 
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the man who has knowledge for his portion, has 
received a valuable gift; and among his fay- 
ings, which were preferved by his intimate 
friends, and are now confidered as authentic, 
there are feveral which recommend learning 
in the ftrongeft terms; as, the znk of the learn- 
ed and the blood of martyrs are of equal value 
wn heaven, and learning ts permitted to all be- 
lievers both male and female: not to mention 
that precept of his, which is well known, 
Seek learning, though it were in China. 

There would be no end of quoting all the 
ftriking expreffions of this fingular man, and 
the ableft profeflors of his religion, in praife 
of knowledge and letters; indeed we all know, 
no modern nation was ever more addicted to 
learning of every kind than the radians ; 
they cultivated fome branches of fcience with 
ereat fuccefs, and brought their language to a 
high degree of clearnefs and precifion; a proof 
that they had not only men of tafte, but even 
many philofophers among them; for, that 
language will always be moft clear and pre- 


cife, in which moft works of real philofophy 
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have been written. We are willing alfo to 
allow, that the Perjans have been a polite 
and ingenious people, which they could not 
have been without a fufficient culture of their 
talents. They lay for a long time aftonifhed 
and ftupified at the rapid progrefs of the Mo- 
hammedan arms; but when they began to re- 
vive, and had embraced the religion of their 
conquerors, they followed their natural bent, 
and applied themfelves with great eagernefs 
to the improvement of their language; which 
was by that time grown very rich by its mix- 
ture with the Arabic. We are no lefs can- 
did to the Indians, whom we know to have 
been a wife and inventive nation; we read 
with pleafure their fables of Pz/paz; we adopt 
their numerical charaCers; we divert and 
ftrengthen our minds with their game of Chefs; 
and of late years, we have condefcended to 
look into their writings; but by a ftrange de- 
pree of obfiinacy, we perfift in confidering 
the Turks as rude, favage, and not only un- 
acquainted with the advantages of learning, 


but even its avowed perfecutors, 
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This prejudice, abfurd as it may feem, is of 
very ancient growth ; it was fir{t brought into 
Europe at that memorable period, when let- 
ters began to revive in the weit; and has con- 
tinued to this day without any diminution. 
It was the fafhion in that age to Icok upon 
every perfon as barbarous, who did not ftudy 
the philofophy of the old Academy; and be- 
caufe the Turks had driven the Greeks from 
their country, it was immediately concluded 
that they perfecuted even the /anguage and 
learning of that nation. 

It is certain, indeed, that the Turks were 
for many years wholly addicted to arms ; but 
when they had fecured their conquefts in A/a, 
and efpecially when they were fettled at Con- 
flantinople, they began to cultivate every {pe- 
cies of literature; and their fultans often fet 
them the example. At that time, they were 
fo fenfible of the high polifh which learning 
gives to the manners of every nation, that 
they reflected with difdain on their ancient 
rudenefs; and one of the beft pocts, quoted 
by M, @’Herbelot, {ays, although the rude dif- 
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pofition of the Turks feemed to be a diforder that 
had no remedy, yet when they difperfed the clouds 
of ignorance with the ftudy of polite letters, 
many of them became a light to the world*, 
But here we muft be underftood to fpeak 
merely of poetry, rhetoric, moral philofophy, 
hiftory, and the lefs abftrufe parts of know- 
ledge; for we mutt confefs, and the dfatics 
confels themfelves, that they are far inferior 
to the natives of Europe in every branch of 


pure and mixed mathematics, as well as in the 


* In Turkish, 
| of rors mila B 
‘ole Nuke Ss Obes 
Ae eb Ae =e) 
tale che Awell eel 9 


But this opinion is ecntradicted by a sattrist, who asserts that, 
fa Turk excelled in every branch of science, and were 
the ablest scholar of his age, yet a certain rudeness would 


ever adhere to his disposition, 
SF 5 An ul? ~, is) Ap 
oh, “¢ pole pedal 2 075 AG 
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arts of painting and fculpture, which their re- 
ligion forbids them to cultivate: a very ab- 
{urd piece of fuperftition! which the Per/ans 
and Indians wifely neglected, as they knew 
that their legiflator prohibited the imitation of 
vifible objects to the raés of his age, left 
they fhould relapfe into their recent folly of 
adoring images; and that when the reafon of 
the law entirely ceafes, the law itfelf ought 
alfo to ceafe. They begin, however, to imi- 
tate our ftudies; and they would undoubtedly 
have made a confiderable progrefs in the fci- 
ences, if the prefs at Cenflantinople had not 
failed upon the death of [dradzm, an oilicer of 
the Porte, and, what was more fingular, a 
very learned and able printer, whofe place has 
not yet been fupplied. This enterprifing 
Turk, who had learned Latin by his own in- 
duftry, and was no contemptible writer in his 
native language, founded a fet of Arabic types, 
and printed, under the protection of the court, 
feveral pieces of Oriental hiftory, fome treatifes 
of geography with maps, and an elflay of his 


own upon the military dilcipline of the Euro- 
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peans*; but none of his countrymen have 
continued his project; becaufe it is impoffible 
to underftand the claffical writings of the Turks 
without morethan a moderate knowledge of 
Perfian and Arabic, to which none can pre- 
tend, who have not made thofe languages their 
particular ftudy for many years; and this is 
no doubt the reafon, why there are fewer men 
of letters among the Zurks than among us; 
for though an intimate acquaintance with the 
Greek and Roman authors is neceffary to fup- 
port the character of a fcholar, yet a very 
flight tinture of the ancient languages is fuf- 
ficient for a popular writer, and {carcely any 
is requifite for a fuperficial reader. 

The Mohammedans in general are paffion- 
ately fond of hiftory, and not lefs fo of that 
mifcellaneous kind of learning which the 
Greeks called woavuaSea, or a general know- 


ledge of a vaft variety of fubjeéts.} The 


* See a catalogue of the books printed by Jb) ahzmi, at 
the end of this discourse. 

+ This kind of learning was called varia eruditio by 
the Homans, among whom Varro was the most eminent 
for it. The most curious and entertaining works of this 
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Turks have more hiftorical pieces in their lan- 
guage, than moft European nations; and we 
may judge of their erudition by the large 
work compofed inthe feventeenth century by 
Citibzadeh, which contains an accurate ac- 
count of all the books that had been written 
till his time in TLurk:/b, Arabic, and Per- 
fran 

Thefe works are very imperfectly known 
in Europe; for though Donado, a fenator of 


Venice, and ambaflador from that ftate to the 


nature are, the Banquet of Atneneus, the Nights of Au- 
lus Gellius, and the Chiltads of Tzetzes ; but the drabi- 
ans were fonder of this vartous erudition than any pco- 
ple whatever. This species of writing begins to grow 
contemptible among us, since nothing can be more tri- 
fling than to transcribe our common-place book, and 
nothing more easy than to quote a multitude of authors in 
the margin. | 


-_* The title of this book is ey) gd ees. Cash fla 


niin, or the Discoveryof Opinions; butit might justly beintitled, 


APN ell fe ite oN ht 


i} ry f 3 A coniprenensive View of the Learning of 


the Arabs, Persians, and Turks. — 4, d? Herbclot has insert- 
ed the best part of this work iu his Billioth?que Oricntale. 
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Porte, publithed a fhort effay in Ita/an on the 
Iiterature of the Turks, yet he knew little or 
nothing of their language, and took all his ac- 
counts of their books from an interpreter, who 
led him into feveral miftakes. 

The golden age of the Lurks/h learning, 
was the reign of So/man the Second, or The 
Legiflator, in the fixteenth century: and in- 
deed the moft fhining period in the hiftory of 
any nation muft certainly be that, in which 
the example of the fovereign gives the no- 
bles a turn for letters, and in whigh a repu- 
tation for knowledge opens a way to riches 
and honour. 

Ali Chelebr, who wrote a very celebrated 
book of morality, was appointed Mo//a, or ec- 
clefiaftical judge of ddrianople, and had he 
lived, would have been raifed to the dignity 
of Mufti, or fupreme interpreter of the law. 
He had {pent feveral years in compofing an 
elaborate paraphrafe of Pr/pui’s Fables, in 
which, however, he was a clofe imitator of 
an excellent Perfan author, named Ca/beh, 
His work, which he intitled Homaitin Nameh, 
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contains fourteen fections in profe and verfe, 
and a very elegant introduction, and an enter- 
taining preface. I may juftly affert, that it 
comprifes all the beauties of the Turhi/b lan- 
guage; but itis fo mixed with Perfan and 
Arabic phrafes, that a Turk of no education 
would not be able to read a page of it. A 
beautiful copy of this book is preferved in the 
Britifob Mufeum, among the manufcripts of 
Sir Hans Sloane*: and it would be highly 
ufeful to any perfon, who had accefs to that 
collection, and wifhed to learn Turhi/b; efpe- 
cially as part of it has been tranflated into 
French, and part very elegantly into Spani/h, 
by the help of which tranflations he might 
puriue his ftudy with incredible eafe, provid- 
ed that he had a moderate knowledge of 4ra- 
bic, which may truly be called the bafis and 
groundwork of Eaftern learning. 

This is the principal fyftem of Er4rcs among 

* No. 3586. In the same collection, No. 5456, is a 
very agreeable romance, intitled, the Life of bu Sina, 
by Hassan, preceptor to Morad the Third. Both these 


books, as well as the rest, which follow, are often cited by 
Meninski. 
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the Turks, if we except, perhaps, a moral 
work on the duties of man, intitled, Icsiri devlet, 
which feems alfo to be written in a very 
polifhed ftyle. The Tales of the Forty Vijirs, 
compofed by a preceptor of Morad the Second, 
are amufing and ingenious; but as they are 
not remarkable for any beauty of language, 
they do not deferve to be mentioned as a claf- 
fical work ; fince an elegance of diction, as 
well as a loftinefs of fentiment, are neceflary 
to conftitute a fine piece of writing. 

The nobleft hiftorical work in the Turki/h 
language was compofed by Saadeddin, who 
was Mufti of Conffantinople in the reign of 
Morad the Third. It contains the hiftory of 
the Othmans, from the founder of that fa- 
mily to Sem 1. This elegant work has been 
tranflated into Italian by a very able interpre- 
ter of the Eaffern languages; and the excel- 
lent prince Cantemir has inferted the fubftance 
of it in his hiftory of the. Turks. 

There are a great number of other hiftories 
in Ti urkifb, fome of the whole Othman family, 
and fome only of diftin@ reigns; as Solimam 
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Nameh, the Life of Soliman; Selim Nameh, 
the Life of Selim; and many more, which are 
highly efteemed by the Turks themfelves : 
yet it muft be confeffed, that the ftyle of thefe 
writers, and principally of Saadeddin, by no 
means an{wers to our ideas of the fimple aud 
graceful diction, the kind of writing which 
Cicero commends, diffufed, expanded, and flow- 
ing with a natural /moothne/s; on the contrary, 
moit of their figures are fo extravagant, and 
many of their expreffions fo ridiculoufly bom- 
baft, that an European muft have a very fin- 
gular tafte, who can read them either with 
pleafure or patience*: but fuch is the genius 
of the nation; and we can no more wonder, 
that their rules of compofition are different 
from ours, than that they build their palaces 


of wood, and fit on fotas inftead of chairs. 


* Thus a Turkish historian, instead of saying that a 
prince was just and pious, tells us that the footstool of his 
sovereignty was decked with the ornament of piety, and 
the throne of his dignity embellished with the rich 
mantle of justice ;—Rutbeti khilafetleri zineti tekwa ileh 
arasteh, we seriri seltanetleri hilyei maadilet ileh pirasteh; 
the two members of which sentence end like a poetical 


couplet, with similar sounds. 


ti2 
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The Byzantine hrftorians cannot be {fo eafily 
excufed; they had the fineft models of com- 
pofition before them, which they neglected - 
but the Zurks cannot be condemned for de- 
parting from a {tandard of tafte, of which they 
were wholly ignorant. 
It is by no means true, however, that the 
Afiatic hiftories are no more than chronicles, 
and contain no fenfible remarks on the con- 
duct of princes, whom they confider, we are 
told, as fomething more than mortal; there 
are, indeed, many dull compilations in the lan- 
guages of 4fa, as well as in thofe of Europe; 
but the moft approved hiftorians of the Eaft 
interfperfe their narratives with excellent 
maxims, and boldly interpofe their judgment 
on the counfels of minifters, and the actions 
of monarchs, unlefs when they {peak of 
very recent events, and living characters, on 
which occafions they are more circum{pedt: 
and probably Sazdeddin continued his hiftory 
no lower than the reign of Se/im, that he 
might not be reftrained in his reflections by 
any fear of giving offence. 
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I have not yet been fortunate enough to 
meet with the valuable work of 4/ Efend:, 
containing the hiftory of the lives of Mobam- 
med Il. Bayazid IT. Selim, and Soliman, of 
which Prince Cantemir gives fo high an enco- 
mium ; ‘* This book, (favs he,) which is ex- 
“tremely fcarce, contains every quality of an 
“* excellent biftory ; anoble fimplicity of ftyle, a 
“* warm love of truth, and an abhorrence of flat- 
“* tery.—I am indebted to this author, (conti- 
‘¢ nues the Prince,) for many ftriking paffages 
“in my own piece.” 

The Turks have alfo many treatifes on 
their government, laws, and military inflitutions, 
which, if they were tranflated into fome Euro- 
pean language, would throw a wonderful light 
on the manners of this extraordinary nation, 
and prefent us with a full view of their real 
character. 

One of the moft curious manufcripts that 
I have feen in the Twrkz/b language, is avery 
long roll of filky paper*, containing, as it 
were, a map of the Afiatic hiftory from the 


earlieft times to Selim the Second: the names 
* Bodl. Marsh. 196. 
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of all the patriarchs, prophets, kings, fultans, 
and califs, who at any time flourifhed in 
Ajfia, are fet down in a genealogical order, in 
which the chronology alfo is carefully ob- 
ferved ; and a fummary account of their lives 
and actions is added to moft of them. The 
writer of it is more explicit with regard to the 
Othman family. 1 took care to compare his 
remarks with my other materials. The whole 
work is beautifully tranfcribed; and the name 
of Mohammed in particular, is adorned with a 
garland of tulips and carnations, painted in 
the brighteft colours, 

Jn the fame collection with the preceding 
work*, is 4n Hiftory of the Othmans, from the 
founder of that race, to Buyazid the Second; 
it is finely preferved, and written in an eafy 
{tyle, The prefatory chapter contains a juft 
encomium of the firt Turki/h fultans, whofe 
eminent abilities were a principal caufe of 
the greatnefs of their empire, 

There is another work among Go/ius’s ma- 


* No. 313, Most of the manuscripts in this valuable 
collection of Marsh, belonged to the very learned 
Goltus, who has written notes in the margins witha black 
pencil. : 
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nufcripts *, which has been extremely ufeful 
tome. It is a regifter of all the officers of 
{tate, the fervants of the court, and the Turk- 
i/b forces, both by land and fea, with the daily 
and yearly expences of fupporting them, as 
they were eftablifhed in the reign of .74med 
the Firfi, at the opening of the laft century: 
the fecond part contains an enumeration of 
all the Othman fubjects in Europe and Afa, 
who hold their eftates by a military tenure ; 
with the exact number of foldiers that each 
province and diftrid&t can produce. As this 
regi{ter was copied from an original in the 
imperial treafury, there can be no doubt of 
its authenticity. But the beft modern hiflories 
of the Turks are thofe printed by Léra/im, in 
the middle of the prefent century, which, to- 
gether with feveral other fruits of that prin- 
ter’s induftry, were brought from Comjianti- 
nople, by a late excellent ambaffador, and pre- 


* Marsh. 454, Goltus has written the following title 
to this book: Imperii Osmanicit Canon, continens quz 
et qu:bus stipendia soluta fuerint, imperante AHMEDE: 
unde patet quz sit imperii illius potentia, TuRcICE, ex 
autographo imperiali descriptum. 


+ In Turkish yeh 
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{ented to the Royal Society, in whofe library 
they are preferved. 
The moft agreeable of them is called by 
the florid title of Gul/heni Kbolafa*, or the 


I-aSP OF 
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* In Turkish (GAS 
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The author of this fine work was » 3! j is et al 
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Nazmi Zada Efendi, who seems to have been in high fa- 
‘vour with the U/ema, or Lawyers and Ecclesiastics of his 
age. The Mufti, andthe two Chief Fustices of Asia and 
Europe, wrote the most profuse encomiums of it, which 
are prefixed to the book. ‘That of the Mufti has 
something so ridiculously bombast in it, that the reader 
will perhaps be pleased to see it literally translated, 
as it will give him an idea of the flowery style of thd 
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Rofe-garden of the Califs, and comprifes, in a 
thin volume in folio, a very elegant hiftory of 
the Lurk:/h nation, from the Califs of the 
houfe of -ddéas, one of whom imprudently 
eftablifhed a militia of young Turks, to the 
year of Curist 1717, when Ahmed the Se- 
cond {at on the OtAman throne. 

The next is an Hiftory of the Turkifhb Em- 
pire, from the year 1591, by Naima*; it is 
printed in two large volumes, and the conti- 
nuation of it by Ra/bed Efendi + fills two 
more; the fifth volume was added by another 
hand, and brings it down to 1728, two years 
before the rebellion, and the depofition of 
Sultan Ahmed. This excellent work contains 

As this noble volume and elegant compilation records 
past events, and lays open the causes of succeeding tran. 
actions; the pure stream of sense, that flows from the 
springs of its expressions, and the flowers c’ perspi- 
cuity, that arise from the borders of its rhetoric, toge- 
ther with the splendour of those chiefs, who fought for 
the faith and the empire, and the fragrant roses of the 
fame of those valiant heroes, are worthy of the attention 


of all intelligent men, and deserve the inspection of the 
discerning reader. 


* Jn Turkish bx» + (5 49! jes) 
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a narrative of all the memorable events that 
happened in the dominions of the Sultan, for 
@ period of above an hundred and thirty years ; 
the embaffies from all foreign powers, among 
whom the Eng/i/b are mentioned with regard; 
the reigns of eleven Othman emperors, from 
the death of Morad III. to the laft great fedi- 
tion at Conftantinople; the lives and characters 
of the moft eminent vifiers, and learned men, 
who flourifhed in thofe reigns; together with 
a view of the affairs of 4/a, and even of Eu- 
rope, according to the notion that the Lurks 
have of them ; which may ferve to fhow how 
far their intelligence reaches, and in what light 
they confider the genius, manners, and influ- 
ence of the Chriftzan world; we muft not be 
difgufted at their falfe and abfurd opinions con- 
cerning us; fince the lefs they know of our 
counfels and interefts, and even the lefs re- 
{pect they have for us, the greater advantage 
we fhall obtain in our-tranfaGions with them; 
and the lefs they are apprifed of our real force, 
the fewer provifions will they have made 


again{t it, whenever we fhall chufe to exert it. 
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For my part, I cannot help thinking, that a 
jufter notion of the government, laws, and 
policy of the Turks, may be formed by an at- 
tentive perufal of Naima’s Hiftory, than can 
be acquired from all the relations of our Ex- 
ropean travellers ; and that a fingle volume of 
it, accurately tranflated, would be more ufe- 
ful to us, than the vaft colle@ions of Rycaut 
and Knolles,to which, however, I readily allow 
the praife that they deferve. 

It may reafonably be fuppofed, that having 
drawn my materials from thefe plentiful 
fources, | mean to prefent the public with a 
complete biftory of the Turks; but I reflected, 
that among the numerous events which muft 
be recorded in the general hiftory of any na- 
tion, there are very few which feem capable 
of yielding either pleafure or inftruction to a 
judiciousreader, who defires to be acquainted 
with paft tranfactions, not becaufe they have 
happened, but becaufe he hopes to derive from 
them fome ufeful leffon, for the conduc& of 
his life. It feemed, therefore, more refpectful 


to the public, and it was far more agreeable to 
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my own inclination, to trace out, in the form 
of an eflay, the great outlines only of the Turk- 
if hiftory, leaving all its minuter parts to be 
coloured by fome abler pencil, and perhaps 
the moft interefting of them to be filled up by 
my rough crayon, as fome future occafion, or 
greater leifure may invite me. Whatever 
then be the fate of my performance, I have a 
claim in one inftance to the indulgence of my 
reader, by having {pared him the trouble of 
running over all the zd/e fables, and even the 
dull truths, with which my originals abound, 
and which I have fupprefied in great number; 
fince both of them are, in my opinion, highly 
difgraceful to an hiftorical piece, in which z0- 
thing fhould be written that 1s fabulous, nor 
any thing, how true foever it may be, but what 
deferves to be read*. 

As tothe nature of my piece, though I have 
intitled it an Ef/ay on the Hifiory of the Turks; 
yet, from the age of E/zabcth to the prefent 


century, the hiftory of our Trade tothe Levant 


* Three pages of the original are here omitted, as it 
appears by a manuscript note, that it was intended to alter 
them. 
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1s interwoven with it, and a few hints are 
refpectfully offered for its improvement; an 
object of the higheft importance to the whole 
nation. The part which relates to ¢be Cau/es 
of the rife and decline of the Turkifb Empire 
was written after the model of M. de AMonte/- 
guieu's Confiderations on the greatnefs of the 
Romans; nor am I under any apprehenfion 
of being cenfured for imitating fo excellent a 
pattern, to which I may juftly apply the words 
of Cicero: —“* Demofthenem imitemur. O Du 
boni! guid ergo nos aliud aginus, aut quid aliud 


eptamus ? at non affequimur.”’ 
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APPENDIX. 


THE following pages contain fome compofi- 
tions of Sir William Jones, which have not 
been printed. The jiv/i, a litttle Effay on the 
Grecian Orators, was written at the Univer- 
fity, and exhibits an elegant {pecimen of his 
early talents in the compofition of Latin; more 
of the famekind might be added, butthe curio- 
fity of the reader on this fubjeét, may be gra- 
tified by a reference to the fixth volume of. 
Sir William Jones’s Works. The reader will 
obferve the connection between the Effay 
now prefented to him, and the quotation which 
concludes the Preliminary Difcourfe in the 
preceding page. 

The fecond is an Italian compofition, writ- 
ten by Sir William Jones when he was ftudy- 
ing that language; and I rely upon the judg- 
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ment of a native of Italy, who has pronounc- 
ed it claffical and elegant. The third exhibits 
a curious {fpecimen of the form and meafure of 
a Perfian Ode of Jami, and on this account it 
is inferted. The fourth, a fong from the Per- 
fian, is in the mea/ure of the original, and will 
not be thought deficient in beauty. The re- 
maining compofitions require no particular 
obfervation. 

For want of a fitter opportunity, I here 
tranfcribe from the writing of Sir William 
Jones, the following lines : 

Bahman (a native of Yezd, and follower of 
the dottrines of Zoroafter) repeated this morn- 
ing four glorious and pious verfes, which 


ought to be engraven on every heart :— 


VERSES. 


Make the worship of the Great Giver habitual. 
Reflect maturely on the day of thy departure. 
Fear God, and do no wrong to man. 

This is the way to salvation, and this is enough. 
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No. I. 
DE GRACIS ORATORIBUS. 


Cum id potiffimum dicendi ftudiofis 
adolefcentibus precipi foleat, ut unum é fum— 
mis oratoribus deligant, quem tota mente, tan- 
quam pictores, intueantur, et quem labore 
maximo imitentur; cum vero ftudiofo cuivis 
perdifficile fit oratorem deligere, cui fimilis 
cfle aut velit aut debeat, vifum eft mihi pauca 
de Grecis oratoribus differere, interque eos 
precipué de DEMOSTHENE, quem nemo eft, 
opinor, qui non imitari cupiat, nemo qui exi- 
mias ejus virtutes imitando fe aflequi poffe 
confidat ; fed prima appetentz, ut pulchré ait 
Cicero, honeftum eft in /ecunds vel tertiis 
confiftere. 

De oratoribus autem, qui -/thenzs florue- 
runt, tractaturus, vereor ut Ly/am et Tocra- 
tem, in eorum numero poflim reponere, quos 
magis polite fcribend, quam diferte dicend, pal- 
mam. confecutos efle puto, magis e/vgantie 
laude fuiffe infignes, quam eloquentiz gloria. 


Is enim, qui five pudore, five imbecillitate des 
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territus, in afma nunquam prodeat, fedin ludo 
folum oratiunculas {criptitet, utcunque ez fub- 
tiles fint atque erudite, /criptor quidem venuf- 
tus ac diligens dici poteft, fed quomodo orator 
appellandus fit non video. 

Alii tamen complures, quorum oraticnes 
ad nos pervenerunt, non in pompa et gym- 
nalio, fed in ipfa acie habite, e/oquentes veré 
nominantur; inter quos, acumine Dinarchus 
preftitiffe videtur, vi ac lepore Demades, gra- 
vitate Lycurgus, fonitu A/chines et {plendore 
dictionis; fed he dicendi virtutes in Demo/- 
thene uno omnes reperiuntur; gravis idem fuit 
ac fubtilis, vim habuit paritér et fplendo- 
rem; ‘nec lepos fané illi defuit, licét plerique 
alitér fentiant, fed elatus, minax, et fui pro- 
prius. 

Mum igitur unicuique veftrim, qui legum 
et eloquentiz ftudio incenditur, propuno» 
quem in primis miremini, quem imitemini 
fummo ftudio, cujus orationes non perlegatis 
folim, fed patrio fermone reddatis, fed memo- 
ritér recitetis; ea vos exercitatio diligentér 


continuata, tales et verborum oratores, et ac- 
Life—V. XT. KK 
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tores rerum efficiet, qualis apud Athenzenfes, 


preter ipfum DEMosTHENEM nemo fult. 


No. Il. 
TERZETTI. 
Gia rosseggiava intorno all’ orizzonte 
Dolce color d’oriental rubini, 
E innanzi al biondo padre di Fetonte 
Spargea l’Aurora rose e gelsomini: 
Cantando a gara amorosetti lai 
Sen gian di ramo in ramo gli augellini, 
Quando presso al ruscel cosi cantai: 
«6 Ahi, Ninfa mia ritrosa e vezzosetta, 
La prima ond’io m’accesi e m’infiammal, 
Quando ti vidi pria sopra l’erbetta, 
Pien di viole e di ligustri il grembo, 
Tessendo un’ amorosa ghirlandetta, 
Sedevi, oime! setto un soave nembo 
Di rose, e la tua mano alabastrina 
Sostenea di tua gonna il ricco lembo, 
E sulla mano era la guancia inchina, 
Qual fior che pende sul nativo stelo, 
Che imbianca, o gelo o pioggia cristallina, 
Scendesti allor cred’ io dal terzo cielo 
Per ingannar gl’ incauti e rozzi petti; 
O la sorella del gran Dio di Delo, 
O colei fosti che ne’ boschi eletti 
Di Cipro e Pafo per Adon sospira. 
Dacché mirai tuoi risi leggiadretti, 
Rauco era il suon dicanna e auto e lira 
Né piacque pit l’usata compagnia. 
Or ogni | astore!la che mi mira 
Si burla della mia malinconia ; 
Ché fra romiti monti, e sopra il sasso 
Sempre sfogando vo’ l’ambascia mia; 
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Ed erro, non so dove passo passo, 
Piangendo si, che da sua stanza nera 
Eco risponde a’ miei singulti: Ahi lasso ! 
Ah, se mai mi dara la donna altera 
Soavi baci, o quel che pid desio, 
Allor allor con voce lusinghiera 
Cantero lietamente il fausto Dio 
D’amore: Amor risponderanno i colli; 
Vedranno i vezzi nostri, e’l gaudio mic 
I cespugli foriti e gli antri molli. 


IMITATIONS. 


Line 2. Dolce color, &c. 

Dolce color, d’oriental zaffiro 

Che s’accoglieva nel sereno aspetto 

Dell’ aer puro. Dante, Par, c. 1. 
Line 5. Cantando a gara, &c. 

Odi quel rusignolo 

Che va di ramo in ramo 

Cantando; Io amo, io amo. Tasso Am.at.i.5.1. 
Line 13. Sedevi oimeé, &c. 

Da’ be’ rami scendea 

Dolce nella memoria, 

Una pioggia di fior sopra’l suo grembo; 

Id ella si sedea 

Umile in tanta gloria 

Coverta gia dell’ amoroso nembo; 

Qual fior cadca sul lembo, 

Qual su le treccie bionde 

Ch’oro forbito e perle 

Eran quel di a vederle: 

Qual si posava in terray e qual su l’onde ; 
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Qual con un vago errore 
-Girando, parea dir; ‘ qui regna Amore.” 
Pet. par. 1, Can. 14.* 
Line 35. Soavi baci, &c. 
Ella mi seque 
Dar promettendo a chi m’insegna a lei 
O dolci baci, o cosa altra pid cara. 
Tasso Am. Prologo. 


¥ Sir William Jones has given a beautiful translation of this passage 
of Petrarch, See Works, vol. x. p. 258, 


No. ID, 
Ay ODE or JAM, 


lnthe Pnsta for and mea 


Lo wee the le of om rate! 


Nes tht the oe wil aon aoneach 
Soon wila thou pred sul 
Sac igs, which every ber 
Late near wy charmer Honing tb 
Thence, odour tothe rose buds ve 
Panos abence and that pan 


Set new of ny de he brings 
he tunel df mg he bens 
beled, hs capes through he sky 
must aden Hames ni, he ys, 
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tosome base rn oft ow'd: 


Thou ow’ ear oud! when toe ar fake tes ot in i be rng 


Why shold race loves mary ph 
Back deny! my tis we 

by vanaf his min dtr, 
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A rong stranger thy on 
Tasks mang alg 
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No. IV. 


A SONG, from the PERSIAN, paraphrased in the mea- 
sure of the original. 


l. 
SwEET as the rose that scents the gale, 
Bright as the lily of the vale, 
Yet with a heart like summer hail, 
Marring each beauty thou bearest. 

2. 
Beauty like thine, all nature thrills; 
And when the Moon her circle fills, 
Pale she beholds those rounder hills, 
Which on the breast thou wearest. 

3, | 
Where could those peerless flowrets blow ? 
Whence are the thorns that near them grow ? 
Wound me, but smile, O lovely foe, 
Smile on the heart thon tearest. 

4, 
Sighirg, I view that cypress waist, 
Doom’d to afflict me till embrac’d; 
Sighing, I view that eye too chaste, 
Like the new blossom smiling. 

5. 
Spreading thy toils with hands divine, 
Softly thou wavest like a pine, 
Darting thy shafts at hearts like mine, 
Senses, and soul beguiling. 

_ 6. 

See at thy feet no vulgar slave, 
Frantic, with love’s enchanting wave, 
Thee, ere he seek the gloomy grave, 
Thee, his blest idol styling. 
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Lady Jones having been exposed to some danger in an 


evening walk over the plains of Plassey, Sir W illiama 
almost immediately wrote the following stanzas : 


No. V. 
PLASSEY-PLAIN®*, 
A Batrap, addressed to Lady Jonus, by her Husband. 
. . fdug. 3, 1784. 
*Tis not of Jafer, nor of Clive, 
On Plassey’s glorious field I sing ; 
"Tis of the best good girl alive, 
Which most will deem a prettier thing. 


The Sun, in gaudy palanqueen, 
Curtain’d with purple, fring’d with gold, 
Firing no more heav’n’s vault serene, 
Retird to sup with Ganges old. 


When Anna, to her bard long dear, 
(Who lov’d not Anna on the banks 
Of Elwy swift, or Testa clear?) 
Tripp’d thro’ the palm prove’s verdant ranks. 


Where thou, blood-thirsty Sutahdar, 
Was wont thy kindred beasts to chase, 

Till Britain’s vengeful hounds of war, 
Chas’d thee to that well-destin’d place. 


She knew what monsters rang’d the brake, 
Stain’d like thyself with human gore, 

The hooded, and the necklac’d snake, 
The tiger huge, and tusked boar. 


To worth, and innocence approv’d, 
E’en monsters of the brake are friends: 


* Tt can scarcely be necessary to recall to the recollection of the 
reader the victory gained by Lord Clive, over Seraj’uddoula, Subahdar 


or Viceroy of Bengal, on Plassey Plain. 
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Thus o’er the plain at ease she mov’d:— 
Who fears offence that ne’er offends? 


Wild perroquets first silence broke, 
Eager of dangers near to prate ; 

But they in English never spoke, 
And she began her moors * of late. 


Next, patient dromedaries stalk’d, 

And wish’d her speech to understand; 
But Arabic, was all they talk’d;— 

Oh, had her Arab been at hand! 


A serpent dire, of size minute, 
With necklace brown, and freckled side, 
Then hasten’d from her path to shoot, 
And o’er the narrow causey glide. 


Three elephants, to warn her, call, 

But they no western tongue could speak 
Tho’ once, at Philobiblian stall, 

Fame says, a brother jabber’d Greek. 


Superfluous was their friendly zeal; 
For what has conscious truth to fear ? 

Fierce boars her pow’rful influence feel, 
‘Mad buffaloes, or furious deer. 


F’en tigers, never aw’d before, 
And panting for so rare a food, 

She dauntless heard around her roar, 
While they the jackals vile pursued. 


No wonder since, on Elfin Land, 
Prais’d in sweet verse by bards adept, 
A lion vast was known to stand, 
Fair virtue’s guard, while Una slept. 
* A common expression for the Hindustanee, or vernacular language 
of India. 
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Yet oh! had one her perils known, 
(Tho’ all the lions in all space 
Made her security their own) 
He ne’er had found a resting place. 


No. VI. 
On seeing Miss * * * ride by him, without knowing her. 
Cardigan, Aug: of Ld, 1780. 
So lightly glane’d she o’er the lawn, 
So lightly through the vale, 
That not more swiftly bounds the fawn, 
In Sidon’s palmy dale. 


Full well her bright-hair’d courser knew, 
How sweet a charge he bore, 

And proudly shook the tassels blue, 
That on his neck he wore. 


Her vest, with liveliest tincture glow’d, 
That Summer-blossoms wear, 

And wanton down her shoulders flow’d, 
Her hyacinthine hair. 


Zephyr in play had loos’d the string, 
And with it laughing flown, 
Diffusing from his dewy wing, 
A fragrance not his own. 


Her shape was like the slender pine, 
With vernal buds array’d, 

O heav’n! what rapture would be mine, 
To slumber in its shade. 


Her cheeks—one rose had Strephon seen, 
But dazzled with the sight, 

At distance view’d her nymph-like mien, 
And fainted with delight. 
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He thought Diana from the chace, 
Was hastening to her bow’r ; 

For more than mortal seein’d a face, 
Of such resistless pow’r. 


Actzon’s fatal change he fear’d, 
And trembled at the breeze; 
High antlers had his fancy rear’d, 

And quiv’ring sunk his knees. 


He well might err—that morn confess’d, 
The queen with silver beam, 

Shone forth, and Sy/via thus address’d, 
By Tivy’s azure stream : 


“ Let us this day our robes exchange 
“© Bind on my waxing moon ; 

“© "Then through yon woods at pleasure range, 
‘* And shun the sultry noon. 


© Whilst I at Cardigan prepare 
* Gay stores of silk and lace, 

“€ Like thine, will seem my flowing hair, 
“Like thine, my heawnly grace. 


“ My brother Phoebus lost his heart 
“ When first he view’d thy charms, 

“ And would this day, with dang’rous art, 
“¢ Allure thee to his arms. 


«© But Cynthia, friend to virgins fair, 
“Thy steps will ever guide, 

** Protect thee from th’ enchanting snare, 
“ And o’er thy heart preside. 


“Tn vain his wiles he shall essay, 
‘< And touch his golden lyre ; 
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«Then to the skies shall wing his way, 
“With pale, yet raging fire. 


“* Should he with lies traduce the fair, 
« And boast how oft he kiss’d her, 

‘¢ The gods shall laugh while I declare, 
“¢ He flirted with his sister.”’ 


No. VII. 
Au FIRMAMENT. 


“ Would I were yon blue field above, 
(Said Plato, warbling am’rous lays) 

“ That with ten thousand eyes of love, 
“ On thee for ever I might gaze.” 


My purer love the wish disclaims, 
For were I, like Tiresias, blind, 

Stil should 1 glow with heavenly flames, 
And gaze with rapture on thy mind. 


No. VIII. 
SON G. 


Wake, ye nightingales, oh, wake ! 
Can ye, idlers, sleep so long? 
Quickly this dull silence break ; 
Burst enraptur’d into song: 
Shake your plumes, your eyes unclose, 
No pretext for more repose. 


Tell me not, that Winter drear 
Still delays your promis’d tale, 

That no blossoms yet appear, 
Save the snow-drop in the dale: 


Tell me nat the wood are bare ;— 


Vain excuse! prepare! prepare ! 


View the hillocks, view the meads : 

All are verdant, all are gay ; 
Julia comes, and with her leads 

Health, and Youth, and blcoming May. 
When she smiles, fresh roses blow; 
Where she treads, fresh lilies grow. 


Hail! ye groves of Bagley, hail ! 
Fear no more the chilling air: 
Can your beautics ever fail? 
Julia has pronounc’d you fair. 
She could cheer a cavern’s gloom, 
She could make a desert bloom. 


Amongftthe manufcript papers of Sir Wil- 
‘iam Jones, written in Bengal, I find the 
delineation of the plan of a Tragedy on the 
ftory of SOHRAB, a Perfian hero, who aéts 
a fhort, but confpicuous part in the heroic 
poem of Ferdiifi, the Homer of Perfia. The 
ftory in the original, is in fubftance as 
follows: 

Rustum, the hero of Oriental Romance, 
was married to I'ahmina, the daughter of the 
king of Summuingan, a city on the confines of 
Tartary. He left her in a ftate of pregnancy, 
giving her a bracelet, which, in the event of 
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the birth of a child, fhe was to bind on its 
arm. ‘She was delivered of a fon. Tahmina, 
apprehenfive that Ruffum would deprive her 
of him, informed him, that fhe had a daugh- 
ter, and Rufum entertained no fufpicion of 
the deceit. Sobriid inherited the heroic {pirit 
of his father, whom when he grew up he was 
moft anxious’ to fee, and when he had attained 
the age of puberty, he formed a plan for attack- 
ing Kaoos, the king of Perfia, in the declar- 
ed intention of depriving him of his crown, 
and placing it on the head of Ruftum. 

AFRASIAB, the fovereign of Tartary, who 
was apprifed of the parentage of Sobrdd, 
eagerly feconded the views of the youth, as a 
long hereditary enmity had fubfifted between 
the two monarchs of Perfia and Tartary. He 
accordingly offered to furnith Sohrdé with an 
army, fending with it, at the fame time, two 
generals, on whom he relied, with fecret in- 
ftructions to prevent the difcovery of Ru/tun 
by So4rdb, and to endeavour to bring them to 
fingle combat, hoping that the youthful vigour 
ef Sobrdb would overcome Rujfium, and pave 
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the way to the conqueft of Pera. After the 
death of Ruftum, he propofed to deftroy Soh- 
rab by treachery. This infidious fcheme fuc- 
ceeded in part. SoArdd, with the Tartarian 
army invaded Perfia, and was oppofed by the 
Perfian troops, whom he defeated in feveral 
engagements. The anxious endeavours of 
Sobras to difcover his father, were fruftrated 
by the falfehood and treachery of the generals 
of Afrafiab, and the two heroes met in battle 
without knowing each other, although So/- 
rab fufpected his antagonift to be Ru/tum, 
andeven mentioned his fufpicion to him, 
which Ruftum denied. ‘The two warriors en- 
gaged in fingle combat three times; on the 
fecond day, Sobrib had the advantage, and 
Rufium faved his life by artifice; on the third, 
the ftrength and fkill of Ru/tum prevailed, and 
he feized the opportunity by plunging his 
dagger in the breaft of his fon, who, before 
he expired, difcovered himfelf to his father, 
and was recognized by him. The diftrefs of 
Sobrdd, the affliction of Ruftum, increafed to 
agony by the fight of the bracelelet, which he 
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had prefented to Tahmina, on the arm of Sob- 
rab, and afterwards exafperated to madnefs by 
the refufal of Kaoos, ‘to fupply him with a 
remedy which he poffeffed of infallible eff- 
cacy, and the inconfolable anguifh of Taé- 
mina on learning the death of her fon, are 
defcribed by Ferd:/7, with great beauty 
and pathos; and the whole ftory forms one 
of the moft affecting and poetical incidents in 
the Shahnameh. 

J with it were in my power to gratify the 
reader with a tranflation of it, but I want both 
time and abilities for the tafk. I fhall, how- 
evcr, venture to prefent him with the verfion 
of a few lines, which Ferdu/ puts into the 
mouth of Sobrdib, immediately after he had 
received the fatal wound, defcribing the mode 
in which the two heroes difcovered each other; 
the paflage (in the original at leaft) is neither 
deficicnt in merit nor intereft. 


To find a father only known by name, 

Wretch that I am, I scught t! e field of ‘ame. 

Vain hope! thy hand has seal’d a mother’s woes ; 
On the cold sed, my head must now repose. 

Yet, hero! deem not unreveng’d I bleed, 

Paternal vengeance marks thy ruthless deed. 

No! couldst thou quit this earth, and viewless trace, 
Cn airy ptnions borne, the realms of space, 
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Or like a fish, the ocean’s depths pervade, 

Or like the night, involve thy form in shade, 

My sire, pursuing, shall revenge my death. 

«* What sire?” the victor cries with fault’ring breath, 

 Rustum!” (the youth rejoins) “ Tahmina fair, 

My spotless mother, nam’d me Austum’s heir.” 

The plan of the propofed Tragedy, appears 
to have been frequently reviled and corrected; 
the bufinefs of each act is detailed, but after 
all, it is too imperfect for publication. From 
the introduction of a chorus of Perfian Sages 
or Magi, it may be inferred, that Sir William 
Jones propofed writing it, after the model of 
the Greek tragedy, and he certainly intended 
to obferve a ftriG& adherence to the coftume 
of the age and country, in which the events 
of his Tragedy were fuppofed to have 
occurred. 

The following Epode, is the only part of 
the compofition fufficiently complete for the 


reader’s perufal. 


EPODE. 


What power, beyond all pow’rs elate, 
Sustains this universal frame ? 

7Tis not nature, ’tis not fate, 

*Yis not the dance of atoms blind, 
Etherial space, or subtile flame ; 
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No; ’tis one vast e mind, © 

Too sacred for an earthly name. 

He forms, pervades, directs the whole; 

Not like the macrocosm’s imag’d soul, 

But provident of eudiless good, 

By ways eur seeny nor understood, 

Which e’en his angels vainly might explore. 
Hign, cheir bizhest thoughts above, 

Truth, wisdom, justice, mercy, love, 

Wrought m his leav’nly essence, blaze and soar. 
Mortals, who his glory seek, 

Rat in contemplation meek, 

Him fear, him trust, him venerate, him adore. 


J 
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I annex a fzc-/imile of the writing ofSir 
William Jones, and I clofe the volume with 
fome lines on his death, written by her Grace 
the Duchefs of Devonthire, and inferted at 
the particular requeft of Lady Jones. 


On the Death of Sir Wittiam Jones. 
Teignmouth, 1795. 


Unbounded learning, thoughts by genius fram’d, 
To guide the bounteous labours of his pen, 
Distinguish’d him, whom kindred sages nam’d, 


“The most enlighten’d of the sons of men.” | 
‘ } 


Upright through life, as ini his death résign’d, 
His actions spoke a pure and ardenfbreast ; 
Faithful to God, and friendly to mankind, 
-HMis friends rever’d him and his country bless’d. 


Dr. Johnson, 
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Admir’d and valued in a distant land, 
His gentle manners all affection won; 

The prostrate Hindu own’d his fostering hand, 
And Science mark’d him for her fav’rite son. 


Regret and praise the general voice bestows, 
And public sorrows with domestic blend; 

But deeper yet must be the grief of those, 
Who, while the sage they honour’d, lov’d the friend. 


END OF THE MEMOIRS. 
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